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Our islands an part of the continent of 1 urope Fran< e is our nearest neighbour and a stretch of her 
northern coast — so very like our own south coast — is seen m this picture The town is actually 

h6camp m Norm tndy 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


M odern iNvicNnoN has 

made the World seem a much 
smaller place to the people 
who live m it. Not so many years 
ago, before the coming of the Air Age, 
and before the invention of wiieless 
and the telephone, east and west and 
north and south were distant and remote 
from one another. To travel c’doad, 
to sec foreign lands and peoples, was a 
long and arduous business of days and 
weeks by sea and land. But to-day, 
when planes span continents within the 
space of hours and high-speed com- 
munication systems can flash a message 
round the World in a fraction of time, 
the p)eoples of the World have become 


much more closely knit and much moie 
aware of one another. 

To-day we can be transported horn 
the Old World of Europe to the Nc v 
World ot the Americas within twenty- 
four hours or can talk to the people of 
thi Americas even though they are 
thousands of miles away. The world 
has suddenly become small because our 
thoughts and our bodies can travel 
across its vast distances at much greater 
speeds. Yesterday, we of these 
British Isles were citizens of Britain 
who, had we wished, could have turned 
our backs upon the other nations of the 
World. To-day, w^ are as much citi- 
zens of Europe and of the World, whose 
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daily life, hopes and fears are intimately 
bound nj> with th(‘ lives, hopt's and 
fears of our neighbours. 

In paiticular, we look to the Con- 
tinent of Europe of which we are part, 
for it is here that we find our nearest 
friends and our nearest foes. Europe 
IS to Britain what the houses in our 
street are to the home in whicli we live 

Its Mountains, Valleys and Forests 

Europe is a contiiKuit w'hich 
stretches fioin tlu* lugged Caucasus m 
the east to the Atlantic shoie in the 
west, from the ^lediteiraneaii in the 
south to Lapland and Iceland in the 
North. 

Euiope presents many contrasts 
regions that are mountainous and cold, 
plains that are blanketed in wmtei 
snow^ plains that are parched under a 
merciless sun, sheltered valleys and 
shoi elands that aie the gaidens of the 
continent wIkmc grow' the good fruits 
of the eaith that hod us. vast forests 
w ere men’s axes strike sharplj against 


the sturdy tie(*s. seas and lakes where 
the keen bows of lishing craft and 
merchantmen clea\'e tlie water. In all 
these different regions we shall see how 
man's life is ruled by the type of climate 
and the kind of country in which he 
lives, for everywhere tliroughout the 
World the story of man is tlie story of 
how he lias adapted himself to the con- 
ditions imposed upon him by nature. 

In wcstein EuiO]X' — oui own coun- 
try, much of Fiance, Belgium and 
Holland, and the co.istal lauds of the 
Nortli Sea man lives in ri region ol 
temperate ehmate Here he can work 
m the open the year round, and evTii 
in wintoi can liavcl upon unfrozen seas. 
His lands aie forest and meadow, 
farmlands and dairylands. To the 
north-east aic the Baltic Lands wEcie 
life is more difficult because the climate 
is less kind and the land more inhospit- 
able. Heie dwell the hardy Scandi- 
navians the west Russians, the peoples 
of (he eastcun Baltic shore, and of the 
North German Plain. 



THE BELGIAN COUNTRYSIDE 

These fcirnilands of northern lleigmm art t>pital of western K irope wheic the climate L tempi late 
and man can work in the open all the year round. In the Baltic L^ds to the north-east hie is more 

didicult because the climate is bars her. 
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forest and mountain typify the region of Cenlial Luropt where snow capped pt-^ks are jointd to 
fertile valleys by forest carpets of dark green spread across th( mountain slopes Ilert is a scent in the 
Austrian Tyrol notice the peasant costume of the fanner 
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Central Europe is a region of forest 
and of mountain where mighty peaks 
capped perpetually by snow rear into 
the thin air and where dark green 
carpets of trees are spread across the 
mountain slopes to link them to fertile 
valleys. Coniferous forestland is 
typical of North-Eastern Europe where 
Russia dominates. Southwards are the 
Steppes, wide grasslands where Cossacks 
and Hungarian csikos tend their herds. 

Round the northern and eastern 
shores of the Caspian Sea are barren 
tracts of salt desert where few people 
can live and they but poorly. But the 
greatest contrast of all is between the 
pleasant sun-kissed Mediterranean 
lands, where winters are mild and 
summers warm, and the cold desolate 
Arctic lands of Europe that geographers 
call the Tundra. 

All these different regions containing 
many different peoples go to make the 
Continent of Europe. Separated from 
one another by differences in language 


and outlook : by political divisions 
which have come about as much by war 
as by any other means, they are yet 
one. They are the Europeans, whose 
story is told in the following pages. 

Europe’s Part 

What an immensely important part 
these Europeans have played in the 
history and progress of the world ! At 
one time Asiatic peoples led the world 
in culture and in human knowledge, but 
afterwards it was Europe’s task to 
point the way forward. From the 
glorious times of Ancient Greece and 
Imperial Rome to the days when 
Europeans first crossed the vast 
Atlantic in their wooden ships : from 
the times when little bands of adven- 
turers first carved out the colonies and 
empires until the present day, Europe 
has been the source and fountainhead 
of human progress, the mother of new 
nations which have taken over and 
developed her high ideals of civilisation. 



IN EUROPE’S ARCTIC LANDS 


E.N.A. 


The greatest contrast in European climate and scenery is between the Mediterranean lands and those 
of the cold, desolate Arctic. This picture shows something of the ice and snow of northern Europe 
where dwell such people as the Lapps with their reindeer. 


FRANCE 



THE PLACE DE L’OPiRA. PARIS 


Pariss is tho heart, as well as the capital of France, and this picture shows us one of the most famous 
squares in the French capital. Facing us is the magnificent Opera House which looks out on busy 
thoroughfares where the traffic is controlled, not only by lights, but by a small army of genrlarmes 
equipped with white batons and shrilly-sounding whistles. 


1 A BELLE FRANCE— Beautiful 

b^rance ! Throughout tho civi- 
^ lised world France is spoken of 
with affection, not merely because of 
the beauties of her land, but because she 
has made immeasurably generous con- 
tributions to the knowledge and culture 
of mankind. French artistic and cul- 
tural standards have spread across the 
world enriching humanity and adding 
lustre to the name of France. The 
unique spirit ol France, the atmosphere 
that is found only in France herself, 
draw visitors to her land as muc* as do 
the villages, cities, buildings, monu- 
ments and showplaces that are so 
significant in the story of the French 
people and the world. France is not 
only a land of romance and scenic 
beauty. Fraiice is a country of 
enlightenment whose thinkers and 
artists have sped the course of intellec- 
tual progress. 


France first enters history as Gaul, 
a Icind peopled by warlike tribes who 
had migrated westwards from the 
Danube. The (iaulish domains of 
these migrants gradually crumbled, 
the pieces being swallowed up in 
the expanding Roman Empire. After 
Julius Caesar’s triumph over the Gauh 
ish chieftain Vercingetorix, Gaul w^s 
for five centuries one of the principal 
centres of Roman civilisation, and 
despite the changes which later ages 
brought, the influence of Rome upon 
French religion, law, language and 
customs remains to-day. 

When Paris Began 

With the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, (iaul suffered new invasions. 
Fierce tribes from the east mastered 
her countryside, the \''isigoths in Aqui- 
taine, the Burgundians in Rhenish 
Gaul and west of the Jura mountains, 
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and the Franks in the north east. The 
Franks, or PVee Men, were the strongest. 
Led by a chieftain called Clovis, they 
conquered territory as far south as the 
Loire. From the Franks came the 
modem name France, and from them, 
the present capital, Paris. For Clovis 
made the lie de P'rance — the islet on 
the river Seine which is now the wry 
heart of the great P^rench capital--his 
seat of gov(*rnment. 

There were other great PVaiikish 
leaders — ('harles Martel (Charles the 
Hammer), whose defeat of the Arabs at 
Tours in 732 confined Muslim conquest 
to Spain and preserved France for 
Chiistendom, and Charlemagne (Charles 
the Great) who ruled, not only over 
France, but over most of what we now 
call Germany, and over parts of Spain 
and Italy. Charlemagne was more than 
a conqueror, for he tried to unite his 


dominions in peace by spreading learn- 
ing and religion and by developing trade. 
But when he died, there was none strong 
enough nor wise enough to carry on his 
rule and his empire fell apart. 

The Franks, themselves once raiders, 
were attacked in the north by the 
Normans, the " Northmen.'* These sea- 
rovers were eventually allowed to settle 
near the mouth of the Seine where their 
leader, Rollo, became the first Duke of 
Normandy, founding a ducal dynasty 
that was to produce a future king ol 
England, William the Conqueror. By 
the time William had conqueied luig- 
land, P'rance had come to accept the 
house of Capet as her ruling family. 
Hugh, the lirst (>apet king (087-0(^6) 
had been burn in France and spoke 
P'rench ; the line he founded was to 
give France^ her kings for eight hundred 
years. 



THE HEART OF PARIS 


r v.-i 


This tjn(‘ dcTial pictuie j>hows (foreground), tlic Ih* do Ki C'lto where*, manv ( outurn s ago, ( lovis built 
his Ccapital. Notre ])cime'«» noble entiance faces on to the Place du Parvis Notre Dame which was the 
scene of bitter fighting l>etween the Germans and the French Resistance in tlic Se< ond World War 
when the French capital was liberated by its own citizens 



FRANCE 



Copyright 

NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 


Notie Dame, the b autiful Cathedral of Pans, stands on the 
eastern end of the He de la Cit6, not far from the Pont de TAich 
ev6ch<^ (Ihe Aichbishop’s Prid^je) Theie has been a catliedral 
church on this site since a o. 365, but Notie Dame itself was not 
begun until 1163 and not completed until 1235, J-nd biTu.e then has 
been extensively altered through the centuries 


As a result of the 
Norman Conquest, 
kings of England ruled 
in parts of France, and 
for four hundred years 
they tried to keep and 
extend their hold upon 
France, actually claim- 
ing the French throne 
itself and styling them- 
selves Kings of France, 

Fortunes in the long 
struggle swayed from 
one side to the other. 

We all lemembcr the 
great English victories 
at Cie^y, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, and the new 
faith which Joan of Arc 
inspired in her country- 
m( n and iuT tragic end 
in the marketplace of 
Rouen ; then the final 
victory of French 
armies which placed 
securely on the French 
throne a king of their 
own race. 

Llndcr the Rule of Tyrants 

Tlic seeds of future 
events he in the distant 
past . King Francis the 
First (1515-^547) not 
only revived religious 
persecution which 
ultimately led to the 
terrible massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew’s Ray, when Protes- 
tants were muidered in French streets 
and homes : he began the policy of 
royal extravagance which, just over 
two hundred years later, was to be 
one of the prime causes of the French 
Revolution. 

The Fiench people lived under a 
feudal .system long after that system 
had begun to decay in other countries. 
What lights and liberties they had W( ce 
denied peaceful growth by the stern 
lule of the Fieneh kings and their 
ministeis. The despotic Cardinal 


Richelieu, first minister to King Louis 
the Thiitcenth (1610 1643), made 
Fiance poor by the savage ta\ts mIucIi 
he imposed and ruled the country like 
a police stale. Louis’ successor was 
guided along the same fatal path by 
Cardinal Mazann so that when he 
ascended the tin one as Louis the 
Fourteenth (1661-1715), he ruled as 
ligidly, and as extiavagantly, as any 
dictator of modern times. “ L'lltai, 
c*eU moi ! ” exclaimed Louis. The 
State f I am the State / " 

His power ovei the lives of his 
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subjects was absolute and he thought 
only in terms of his own glory. His 
armies, led by many famous generals, 
marched and fought to make his king- 
dom greater, draining the royal treasury 
which had to be replenished by cniel 
taxes on the Frencli people. War was 
not tlicir only burden ; they had to pay 
to satisfy the royal taste for luxury. 
Louis, the Grand Monarque as he was 
called, stressed his own greatness by 
making his Court renowned for its 


sumptuous Palace of Versailles where 
the highest nobles of France, even royal 
princes, served as members of his 
household and where he lived a life of 
wasteful magnificence, squandering 
vast sums of money through his 
extravagant tastes and love of show. 
Ten thousand soldiers, four thousand 
servants, and five thousand horses 
served him at Versailles whose pomp 
and ceremony was the visible expres- 
sion of his greatness and of the supre- 
macy of France over all European 
countries. The redeeming feature of 
this period was France’s 
true greatness in art 
and literature. The 
Louis Quatorze period, 
which is named from 
the Grand Monarque, 
was the age of great 
French dramatists — 
Corneille, Racine, and 
Moli^re, of the portrait 
painter Mignard, and 
of the architect and 
sculptor Charles le 
Brun. 

Free Men in Chains 
With the accession of 
Louis the Fifteenth, 
France moved swiftly 
towards a crisis. Wars 
stripped her of her 
colonies, while at home 
the plight of the 
ordinary people bccatne 
piteous. The country 
was ripening for revolu- 
tion and the way to 
rebellion was shown by 
the great winters of this 
Age of Enligjjitenment — 
Montesquieit^ Voltaire, 
and Rousseliu — whose 
work condemned the 
corrupt an^ poverty- 
stricken state of the 
country and proclaimed 
the true freedom of 
mankind ~a revolu- 


wealth and splendour. 

To glorify himself he built the 



Donald McLexih. 


A MASSIVE “ARCH OF TRIUMPH” 

The ’■ Arc de Triomphe,” PiUTS, is upwards of iGo fett in 
height, 147 feet in width and 72 feet in depth. It is the largest 
arch of its kind in existence, and was built to commemorate the 
military triumphs of Napoleon. Beneath the great cential 
archway is the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of France, corre 
spending to the Britisli Unknown Warrior's grave in West* 
minster Abbey. 





WHERE HISTORY HAS BEEN WRITTEN 



One of the most interesting buildings in Furope, if not m the world the Paloee of Versailles was 
built by Louis XIV in i60i Here in 1871 was signed the Peace Treaty at the conclusion 

of the Franco-Prussian War , and, in 1019, the Peace Irtaty after +he War of 1914 18 



Phitos Util I la^Ur 

Ihe Palace of Fontainebleau, which stands some thuty-seven miles SE of Pans, was the 
favourite residence of Napoleon I There has been a palace on this site since tht tenth century 
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tionary creed that also characterised 
the work of Diderot and the Encyclo- 
paedists. Man is bom free, and 
everywhere he is in chains." With 
such words did Rousseau begin his 
Social Contract which has been called 
" the Bible of the Revolution." 

On one side was the wasteful luxury 
and frivolity of the royal Court, on the 
other, the wretched misery of count- 
less tliousands in town and countryside. 
Louis the Sixteenth was too weak a 
monarch to heed the warnings ; when at 
length he tried to act, the people were 
beyond his control and there came about 
the French Revolution which overthrew 
by violence everything which was seen 
by the unhappy French to have caused 
their poverty and oppression. The 
feelings of the people were expressed in 
the Marseillaise, an inspiring revolu- 
tionary song that has now become the 
national hymn of France. The* 
Bastille, fortress-prison of Paris and 
syPibol of royal tyranny, and the 
Palace of the Tuileries were stormed by 
the mob, and the king and his family 
were cast into piison and later executed 
wdth many of their nobles during the 
Reign of Terror. 

Napoleon Bonaparte 

Meanwhile other nations had taken 
up arms against the Revolution. 
France was attacked and from the 
fires of revolt produced a new leader, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who would not 
only hurl back her assailants but would 
lead French armies to military glory 
the length and breadth of Europe. 
Napoleon nearly mastered the whole 
Continent. One nation alone never 
yielded to his armies and that nation 
was Britain. At times, she stood 
singly against him, and it was her 
faith and endurance that eventually 
led to Napoleon's defeat at the battle 
of Waterloo. 

French leadership of Europe was 
soon challenged by young and thrust- 
ful Prussia. By 1870 Prussia, guided 
by the crafty Bismarck, was virtual 


master of Germany ; only the poss- 
ibility of French opposition prevented 
Bismarck from completing his great 
plan. In the war that came about, 
France was defeated by the ruthless 
efficiency of Prussian militarism, suf- 
fering a humiliating peace treaty and 
seeing the first German Emperor, 
Kaiser Wilhelm I, proclaimed in the 
magnificent Hall of Mirrors in the 
Palace of Versailles. Humbled thus 
and stripped of her province of Alsace, 
France made revenge a national 
ambition. 

The German militarists were intent 
upon the domination of Europe. Ger- 
many w^as to rule over all, and the 
toast drunk in Geiman beer cellars 
and caf^s was Der -the Day: 
the day when Germany should become 
the greatest power in Euiope. War 
came in IQ14, and for four teirible 
years the lifeblood of the nations was 
poured out on the fields of Flandeis. 
This was s(‘en as " the war to end war," 
and with the defeat of (Germany in 
1918, people were pathetically glad to 
turn their thoughts from armies and 
battle. But not in Germany wIick* 
Adolf Hilter came to power i)0ssessed 
of as much unscrupulous ambition as 
any of the (icrman Kai^eis or Prussian 
kings. 

We remember only too vividly how^ 
Germany challenged civilisation a 
second time, how France and most of 
Europe w\as overrun and occupi(^d. 
At last came the " D " Day of 1944 and 
Liberation. The Germans, w'ho had 
goose-stepped into France as arrogant 
victors, were driven out as a ragged 
horde by the Allied armies cind the 
gallant French Resistance Movement. 
France, and soon Europe, was free 
again. 

The City of Light 

Now, h’ke most European nations, 
France is striving to make good the 
los.ses and devastation which she suf- 
fered in the war. Only in the north 
have her towns and villages been laid 



FRANCE 
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A UNITED NAHONS MEETING-PLACE 


Vre^s 


Tlu* imposing l^aUis cie Chaillot is the scene of UNO Assembly meetings when these are held in 
I’aiis Klaborato fountains he between the I’alacc and the Pont de Jena wdnch leads across tin 
Seme to the Eiffel Tower, from tue first floor of which this picture was taken. 


in ruins. The rest of the country, 
including Paris, suffered little ; neither 
its conquest nor its liberation brought 
thc‘ bombardments and destruction 
which were the lot of other European 
countries. 

What the brain is to the body, Paris 
is to France. For many foreigners, 
Paris is a city wliich gathers together 
in one place all the charms and 
qualities that an' peculiarly French. 

Paris is a centre of European culture, 
a city where her greatest artists and 
writers have lived and worked ; Paris 
is a gay city, a city of light and of 
fashion ; Paris gives us a wonderful 
first sight of France and her people. 

To explore Paris thoroughly would 
take us years, for she has always new 
things to tell and old sc'ciets to reveal. 
We notice from the very first how 
different the streets are from ours — the 
tree-lined boulevards, the busy cafes, 
where all Paris seems to meet in the 
evening, the tall houses in which most 


people live in flats or apartments rather 
than in little houses in the suburbs 
like the Londoners, and the hurrying 
traffic which bothers ns a bit when we 
cross road, because it keeps to 

the right and not to the lelt as in 
England. 

The oldest part of Paiis — “the 
City “ — is on an island in the Seine, 
which is bordered by clean stone 
ejuays and embankments and crossed 
by m.my beautiful bridges. On this 
island stand the great cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and the Palace of Justice, 
which once upon a time was the palace 
of the kings of France. 

How Paris Grew 

From this island, Old Paris spread 
to the banks, and you can trace the 
growth of the city through the ages 
the successive “ rings " of boulevards 
made along the lines of the old forti- 
fications. On the right bank is the 
biLsiest part of the city, where we can 
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see the Palace of the Louvre, which 
to-day IS the " National Gallery *' of 
France, the site of the old palace 
of the Tuileries, burned in 1871, in its 
lovely gardens, the Elys^e, where the 
President lives, and the theatres and 
great magasins or shops. Paris has no 
great parks within its boundaries as 
London has, but its fine squares are 
among the best in Euiope. From the 
Place de la Concorde, one of these 
squares, the splendid avenue of the 
Champs Elys^es leads up to the Aic de 
Triomphe — a great triumphal arch 
which was set up to commemorate 
Napoleon’s victories, and which to-day 
shelters beneath its mighty arch the 
tomb of France's Unknown Soldier. 
Napoleon himself, and Foch, the great 
general of France in the war of 1914-18, 
sleep beneath the golden dome of the 
Invalidcs. 

The park of Paris is the Bois de 
Boulogne, outside her western borders. 

Not far from the city is the great 


Palace of Versailles, and away to the 
south-west the forest of Fontainebleau 
with its royal palaces buUt by the 
monarchs of France from Francis the 
First to Napoleon. 

The Real France 

What is this country of France whose 
busy heart is Paris, where all roads and 
railways converge, and where life is so 
very different from tliat of London ^ 
We shall be wrong if we think of 
France only as a place for touiists and 
holiday makers, although she has more 
perhaps to give them than any other 
country in Europe — ^beautiful scenery, 
wondeiful old towns, pi iceless art 
treasures, and endless gaiety. 

Fust of all France is the home of 
nearly forty-one millions of people, many 
of whom are farmers, foi Fi ance is one 
of the leading farming countries of 
Europe. Most of the farms are small, 
where the hard-working peasants use 
the spade and the folk moic than they 



Lvery French tuvn has ittj whcie you can sit at youi table ui the street and watc)i the world 
go by, and I’ans especially is famous for its boulevard caf^s. From about mid -morn ihg onwards 
trade will be brisk until the evening when every table will be taken and the converalition of the 
rustointrs will join with the music of the orchestra inside the cafd and the noise of the traffic and 

passers-by 
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THE CHATEAU OF LANGEAIS ^ ^ 


I r*iijcc hds many line old Ccislles and many of the most famous lie alon^j tlic banks of the river Loire 
Hero we see the chateau of Lingoais, built durmg the second half of the fifteenth century by Jean 
Bourse minister of Louis XI Near the chateau are the ruins of an older foi tress built by Fulk the 
DUck. Count 01 Anjou, in the tenth century. 


do the plough. Half the agricultural 
land grows gram, especially wheat, but 
a good deal of maize is cultivated in 
the warm south. 

France is farther south than Britain, 
and on the whole is much warmer, 
especially on her sheltered Meditei- 
rancan shores, where mild winters 
bring crowds of visitors to the French 
Riviera, to Nice, Monte Carlo, Mentone 
and others of its brilliant string of 
seaside resorts. But m north-eastern 
France winters arc more severe than 
ours, although summers arc hotter. 

The pastures of Normandy and 
Brittany are the homes of fruit-j^rowers 
and dairy farmers. The vine-growers 
live in the warm lands of the Garonne 
basin around the busy port of Bordeaux 
and in Burgundy and Champagne, 
which give their names to the wines 
they produce. The orange-groves and 
olive yards of France are m the 
Mediterranean lands of the south-east, 


but the fields of flax and sugar-beet 
are in the cooler northern and eastein 
plains. 

The r^»rc of Franc© 

Thv core of France is the old block 
of the Auvergne Plateau, on whose 
top are the broken-down cones of 
prehistoric volcanoes, known locally as 

puys."' From this central core the 
great tributaries of the Lone and the 
Garonne come down. The eastern edge 
of this plateau is called the Cevenries, 
from the top of which you can look 
eastward across the Rhone valley to 
the snovy peaks of the Alps. The 
Mont Cenis Tunnel bores through these 
Alps to provide a way from France 
into Italy. 

France is a busy manufactunng 
country, too, especially on the northern 
coal-field, where large factory towns like 
Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing and Cambrai 
make linens, woollens and cottons, as 
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St. MICHFL d’AIGUILHE 

In the town of It I’uy, in ^ runic, stands 
the rtmaikable cfiurth of St Mithel 
d'Aigiiilltc, built on a high ntcdit like rock 

well as goods of non and steel. The 
great silk city is Lyons, where the 
Sa6ne joins the Rhone. The silk 
industry of Lyons and the Rhone valley 
has the advantage of cheap hydro- 
electric power from the Alps. Every 
one who knows anything about fine 
china and porcelain has heard of Sevres 
and Limoges. 

Great French Ports 

The iinpoitant French port of Mar- 
seilles has soap factories and fish 
canneries ; it is the centre of trade 
with the French colonies in Northern 
Africa and in the Far East, Bordeaux 
does great business with the Latin 
republics of South America, as well as 
with Northern Africa and Western 
Europe to whose ports she sends her 
clarets and brandies. „ 

Brest, which figures in the stories 
of both the World Wars, is too far 
from Paris and too much out of the 
way at the end of the peninsula of 
Brittany to become a really important 


commercial centre. Cheibomg ib bettei 
off and nearer Pans ; it is a regulai 
) port of call for many Atlantic liners. 

France has much to offer those who 
love beautiful things, and all who are 
interested in her past history. Brittany 
and Normandy are not only pleasant 
in their little villages, their pastures 
and orchards and flowers, and their 
delightful seaside places, but in their 
towns are fine old castles and churches, 
and old houses and streets that recall 
the days of Norman William and 
of the Plantagcnet kings who had 
dominions there in the Middle Ages 

Roman France 

Southern France has wonderful old 
buildings that remind us of the times 
when imperial Rome was mistress of 
Gaul — the magnificent Roman arena 
at Arles, the great Roman aqueduct 
at Pont du Gard, the Temjile of Diana 
and the arena at Nimes, are well-known 
examples. Theie are, too, man\ .uu k nt 
buildings that give us fai-olf glimpses 



I huioi b la\l * 

St. MALO 


Quaint oKl St Malo is a seaport of Normandy. 
The to^vn itself is particularly picturesque, 
with an ancient cathedral. 


VINEYARDS OF FRANCE 
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of the France of the Middle Ages — 
Avignon, where the Popes had their 
palace in the third quarter of the 
fourteenth century ; Tarascon and the 
Ch&teau of King R^n^, and Boulbon 
with its stronghold of Raymond, Count 
of Toulouse. 

On the western side of the Auvergne, 
too, are more old cities, and other 
fine old castles and churches, some 
perched dizzily on the very pinnacles of 
volcanic stumps, bke the church of St. 
Michel d’Aiguilhc in Le Puy of the 
Haute Loire. But perhaps the most 
marvellous sight in all France to the 
student of history is the old city of 


Carcassonne — a complete fortified city 
of the Middle Ages existing in almost 
perfect condition at the present day. 
The old defences are mainly those of the 
sixth, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
The place was a stronghold in the days 
of Roman Gaul. 

Such is France ; a land of beauty, of 
romance, of history, of culture. From 
the towns and villages that we have 
seen, above all, from the great cultuial 
centre of Pans, came men and women 
whose contributions to enlightenment 
have won them international fame. 
Matthew Arnold once wrote " France 
all the arts, in none 
supreme,” and while it 
is true that she has 
produced no one of the 
stature of Shakespeare 
or Dante, her men and 
women of the arts have 
influenced the minds of 
Europe and the world. 

From Rabelais and 
Calvhi in the sixteenth 
century to the Romantic 
nineteenth century, 
France has produced 
writers whose thought 
and power has 
resounded through 
Europe : Montaigne, the 
philosopher, the play- 
wrights of the Louis 
Quatorze age, the Revo- 
lutionary writers and 
philosophers whose 
creed of freedom blazed 
across the oppressed 
peoples of the Continent, 
the literary giants of the 
nineteenth century — 
Victor Hugo, M6rim6e, 
Dumas, de Maupassant, 
Flaubert, Paudet, and 
Zola. Otlfer fields of 
art are ^leoplcd by 
Frenchmert of genius — 
painters like Watteau, 
Fragonrad, Greuze, 
Delacroiz, Manet, and 


is versed in 
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WASHING DAY AT ANNECY 


These Trench housewives use the waters ol the Ihioux caadl whtn 
washing day comes Annecy is the chief town of the department of 
Haute Savoie It stands at the noithern end of the lake of Annecy 
which IS linked by the Thioux canal to the Fier, a tributary of the 

Rhone. 



Dorvfft Lri^h 


Romans Visigoths, Saracens, Franks, and Feudal Counts played their part in the history of Carcas- 
‘joniie, the fortified town which by its very coroplctcnesvS stands to-day as one of the finest examples 
of medieval military architecture Strong defences guard the gates of the town which has within 
its walls a baronial castle and a wonderful church, the Basihca of Saint Naraire 



Everyone who read Dumas' “ Count of Monte Cnsto,” knows the Chateau D If as the island 
fortress off Marseilles where Hdinond Dantes wis mipiisoned Built in 1529 by ordei of Fiancis 1 . 
the castle has had many distinguished prisoners, including The Man in the Iron Mask, Miralieau, and 
Philippe Egalit^. The rocky island on which it stands cannot be reaclud in storm v weather 
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Degas : sculptors like Rodin : musicians 
like Berlioz, Debussy, and Ravel. For 
the living greatness of France springs 
from the natural genius of her men of 
culture. 

The French Union 

Before passing from France to othei 
European countries, let us look biiefly 
at France oveiseas, at territories ruled 
by her and states associated with hei in 
what is now known as the Union 
Fram^ahe, or French Union. It is this 
new grouping which embraces the 
former French colonial empire and 
which, in very general tcims of course, 
may be likened to a French equivalent 
of oui Commonwealth of Nations. It 
includes, besides France herself, live 
groups of overseas territories and de- 
partments. These are : Algeria and 
the Southern Territories ; Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Reunion, and French 
Guiana ; French West and Equatorial 
Africa, Madagascar and its depend- 
ncies ; Togoland and the Cameroons, 
which are held under trusteeship ; and 


the New Hebrides which Fiance ad- 
ministers jointly with us. In addition, 
there are French associated states 
within the French Union ; under this 
heading come the French protectorates 
of Morocco and Tunisia, and the Fed- 
eration of Indo-China (including the 
the Republic of Viet-Nam). 

Best-known to us of these lands are 
those in North Africa (Algeiia, Morocco, 
and Tunisia) which have been painted 
colourfully in stoiies of the famous 
French Foreign Legion ; and Fiench 
Guiana, on the noith-east coast of 
South Ameiica, whose poit of Cayenne 
was once a notorious penal settlement 
but is now not used for this pm pose 
Of the remainder, Maitmique is a W(*st 
Indian island producing sugar and luin , 
Guadeloupe, too, is in the West Indies , 
and the island of Reunion lies in the 
Indian Ocean some four hundied and 
twenty miles east of Madagascar Mada- 
gascar, which has been a Fiench 
possession since 1885, owes its modem 
name to a spelling mistake made by 
Marco Polo many centuries ago 



A FAMOUS PLACE OF PILGRIMAOF 

F.\cr since 1858 when a pedsant ^(irl, ncrna<ktt<. Simbinius, announced that the Ulcssed \ irj^iu Mar) 
had repeatedly rc\cdlcd h(‘r.sen to Iut in a grotto n<*ar tl>« town, Lourdes has been a place ol 
pilgrimage This pictuie shows the Church ol the Rosary and tlie Grotto, built abov<‘ the grotto 
and its spring of healing water, which was consecrated in 1870 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 



\ \\ urn illi in H II n I this i 1 1 uu sh )^\s w m Imills list 1 u di iw >11 w itu fi in i / 

i t\vil\ U(1bl \Niln 111 \(_1 \ sin^U mill could ()nl\ 1 llu it( r i (l \v ft f t itulscvciil 
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T HK lift and ^toiy of the Low 
( ountiK s Is intimati ly f oiiiu cU d 
VMlh that of Fi iiiLc , foi th( 1 ow 
Coimtius liav( been a paitial biiftci 
bclwttn liana and her tiaditmnal 
fois, a qiu'slion ibl( piuihgc foi wliuh 
they have had to pay a heavy ])iioe 
liiiK and agiiii thienigh etiituiies of 
histoiy, nations have fought for i)os 
session of tlie Low Countiics oi cemic to 
grips acioss them 

I he “ Cockpit of Europe ” 

Iheii people h ivc themselves h id to 
light desperately and lepeatcdly foi 
then liberty, not only against fejrngn 
aggressors but against that i ghty 
force of nature, the sea For Holland 
and, to some extent, Belgium aie lands 
piese ived m defiance of the ocean deeps 
by the patient skill and abiding laboui 
of then people who themselves have 
gained in wis ^ an and deteimmation 
from the endless work of diaining and 
dyking to keep back the menacing 


wateis Ihiis the Low Countiiis, the 

Cockpit of ] uiopi as hisloiy 
his tilled ihtm an lands boin of 
struggle 

(h put of C harleinagiie s gnat 
( mpii thi Low ( ountrKs lat( r b( t iiiK 
a nuiiibci of small and iiukjvuddit 
feudal statts and eitn s whieli lose to 
high piospdity on a tide of industiv 
and commerce lln thaitend towns 
citns givtn charters by th( ir loeal lonl 
or piinco, wcie more or less mdtpeii 
dent and, by the thii tt enth centniy had 
made the Low Countrus the markt t- 
lldt' of the Western World Brugi s 
was a central exchange for woild trade 
and shared this leading position with 
Ghent and Ypres 

These were the most rt novvned of the 
Netherlands trading cities, but there 
weie many others which wen no k ss 
prospe rolls — Antw erp Louvain, Hi us- 
sels, Malines, Uelft Haarlem, Kottei- 
dam and Amsterdam At sueh places 
craftsmen and mei chants gatheicd, 
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making money from many trades and 
industries, but above all from wool 
shipped from England which Flemish 
weavers made into fine cloth. To-day, 
these ancient centres still contain the 
stately town halls, lofty belfries and 
graceful churches which were built at 
the peak of their prosperity, and while 
some have lost the life and bustle of 
their golden age, others, like Antwerp, 
Brussels, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, 
have gained even greater importance. 

It was as well that the people of the 
Low Countries had large reserves of 
stubborn courage, for in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, they suffered 
the tj^rannical rule of Charles the Fifth 
and his successors. Charles* wide 


empire embraced Austria and Spain, 
and the sturdy independence of the 
Netherlands craftsmen and merchants 
seemed an affront to his royal prestige. 
He did his utmost to rob them of their 
liberties and made repeated demands 
upon their rich cities for money for 
his treasury. Those towns who opposed 
him were robbed of their charters 
and witnessed the execution of their 
leading citizens. 

What was even worse was the 
religious persecution of the Low Coun- 
tries. Their people were Protestants 
and suffered terrible cruelties at the 
hands of the Inquisition which Charles 
set up in their midst. Driven to 
desperation, they planned revolt when 
it was seen that Charles* 
heir, his son, Philip the 
Second, intended to con- 
tinue this cruel policy. A 
famous Spanish soldier, the 
Duke of Alva , was therefore 
sent to the Low Countries 
with orders to stamp out 
the rebellious spirit of the 
people. He was' a man 
without pity and without 
the smallest shred of human 
kindness, whose brutalities 
made the Netherlanders 
even more firm in their 
opposition. Luckily they 
had a leader, William the 
Silent, Prince of Orange, 
who bravely guided them 
through the years of the 
War of Independence and 
became head of the Dutch 
Republic that was declared 
in 1581, to be murdered 
three years latef, by a hired 
Spanish assassin. 

Meanwhile ,war with 
Spain continued and the 
southern Countries 

were savagely brought to 
subjection. North and 
South now went separate 
ways. The North became 
the United Provinces; the 



DvnuU Mil rtsh. 

THE BFXFRY OF BRUGES 


In the Grand 'Place of Bruges stands the famous fielfry, 
here seen fiom the calm watcis of one of the many canals 
which intersect the city. The Belfry rises to a height o» 
352 feet and was commenced in the year 1282, being com- 
pleted two centurn*! afterwards. Bruges is the chief town 
of West Flanders. 


BRUSSELS’ PALACE OF JUSTICE 
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South -the Belgic provinces — reverted 
to Spain and became Spanish Nether- 
lands Hostile to Spain, the Ihiited 
Provinces naturally cast their lot in 
with the Fruich, and this, with widtr 
considerations ol Luropcan politics, 
made the southeui Nethu lands a 
battleground for many years 

How Belgium Became a Kingdom 

Ihe sweeping changes in political 
geogiaphy made by Nipohon were a 
imjoi ]>rol)leni for the (ongicss of 
\ K nna which as e mbh d to k m ^ke tlic 
nnp of Liiiope Ihc low Conntiies 


were once more united under the Prince 
of Orange as the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands But north and south 
had been apart for a hundred and 
thirty years and had become radically 
diffeniit in ideas, outlook, and religion 
lhts( dilfeiencts, and the lescnt merit 
of tlu Belgians at what see med to tlu m 
nothing more than Dutch domination, 
led the Belgians io demand a separate 
go\e mint nt and full rights and hbei ties 
Nothing came of this and m iH^jo 
the Belgians revolted Belgium was 
declared independent and a national 
eeuigies^ was called to draw up a con 
stitution Immtliese 
events t merge d the 
Kingdom of Belgium 
But the Low ( oun- 
tries were * ' t h e C ockpit 
of Europe,*' and when 
the mighty clash of 
arms came in i()i^ 
Belgium Wcas a victim 
of (jcrmaii aggre ssion 
Holland ese apeel and 
preserved! he r ne ii 
tiality, but Belgium 
became the bittlelield 
of nations t ountless 
thousands of oui 
soldiers fell m blin- 
ders fields** w^here 
to-day memorials and 
war cemeteries remind 
us of the frightful toll 
in human life that our 
first victory against 
(fcrmany cost us 
That victory gave 
us no more than an 
armistice, as we now 
knowr. In 1939, war 
again came to the Low 
Countries, and this 
lime both Holland and 
Belgium fdt th( cruel 
tread of the (idinan 
jackboot Be>tli eouii- 
tnes wcie occupied 
and felt the full 
impact of Ihe hideous 



nmtUVcIe h 

HfLD AGAINSI NAPOIFON 

In t!j(. Jiiiil \\ ( I 11 j'‘th jSis louj^lil i n 

villap of tliit iiiriK 11(11 Tiusds two fj-rms in 

imputint pill till ir tilUs bejn^ Hoii,.oinnont mil Id IJi^i 
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THE LION OF WATERLOO 


DmalJ Mi ! fish 


riidt lirilJiant commander, the Duke of Wellington, had at the Battle of Waterloo (1815) a huge 
force of fkdgians among the Allied troops with which he opposed Napoleon. The campaign took 
place f)n Belgian territory, and the site of the battlefield if, marked to-day by Ihis huge mound of 
earth whir h rises to a height of 200 feet near th<‘ farm of La Haye Sainte. The mound coin- 
memoiates the part played by Belgians in the conllict, and is surmounted by their national Lion 


system which the Nazis called their New 
Order. Both fought back through their 
Kesisteincc Movements and through 
their troops serving with the Allies. 
Now both are busy restoring their 
countries and their national life. The 
scars of war are being healed and in 
both countries we can find to-day 
that charm and character which make 
Belgium and Holland two of the great 
little nations " of Europe, 

At first sight, Belgium seems a land 
of many villages with fine old towns 
here and there at nodal points gathering 
up the trade of the surrounding coun- 
tryside in their ancient markei^Taces. 
Belgium is a busy land cultivated like a 
garden, for about three-quarters of her 
area is rich farmland lying between the 
sandy coastal strip and the old crust- 
block of the wooded Ardennes. First 
and foremost, ; he Belgians arc farmer*^ ; 
women and children toil in the fields 
and gardens as they never toil in 


Britain ; even the dogs are pressed into 
seivice as beasts of burden. 

The fields of Belgium, with their 
crops of wheat and rye, sugar-beet and 
toban o, roots and vegetables, hops and 
flax, are, like the Dutch fields, drained 
by canals and fortified against the in- 
rush of the sea by dykes, especially in 
the west. Roads and canals are verged 
with trees which are also planted as 
wind-breaks to protect the young cropr . 
Here the farmers, many of them living 
cheaply and poorly in humble dwellings, 
produce the fruit and vegetables for the 
town markets and for export to Britain, 
and the seeds and young plants which 
are an equally important export. Their 
ploughs, carts, and farming machinery 
are drawn by the sturdy, noble horses 
of Brabant which are world famous. 

The people of Belgium have two 
national tongues, French and Flemish. 
French is the language of the Belgian 
Walloons living mostly in the south- 
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west. I'lemish is more the language 
of the north and of the countryside. 
Like Holland, Belgium is one of the 
most thickly-populated countries of 
Europe. 

Almost without exception, Belgian 
towns are rich in history, and new and 
old stand side by side to join past 
with present. Ghent, with its grim 
island castle of the Counts of Flanders, 
its famous old Cloth Hall, once the 
centre of the wool-trade, and its ruined 
Abbey of St. Bavon, where John of 
Gaunt was born in 1340, is the very 
heart of the Belgian cotton industry. 
Malines, one of the famous old charter 
towns, is still renowned for its lace. 
The woollen industry which made 
Flanders famous is now centred at 
Verviers. Linen is manufactured at 
Tournai and Oudenarde, and at Cour- 


trai where the waters of the Lys are 
especially good for flax-retting. 

The heavy industry lies on or near 
the Belgian coalfield in the vallejrs of 
the Sambre and the Meuse along the 
northern edge of the Ardennes. Here 
are Namur and Li^ge with their iron 
and steel works • Mons with its coalpits 
and iron foundries : and Charleroi with 
its great plate-glass factories. 

Brussels, the Belgian capital, is 
sometimes called " Little Paris,” be- 
cause it is the centre of Belgian 
fashion and culture and because, per- 
haps, it has the same friendly cosmo- 
politan welcome for its visitors. But 
Brussels has charms which Pans lacks. 
Nowhere in the French capital is there 
the equal of Biussels’ Grand’Place, a 
square bordered by fine old buildings. 
Nor has Paris so imposing an edifice as 



HNE OLD GUILD HOUSES IN BRUSSELS’ GRAND’PLACE 


Reecf Wtn^ont. 


tew cities h-ive a medieval square to equal the Grand'Placc ..t Brussels Rf*biiilt afu-f the bombard- 
ment of 1695, these richly-decorated buildings were the headquarters of trade and craft organibatioiib 
Notice (left), the House of the Shippers’ Guild whose gable represents the stern of an old-time 

sailing ship. 




IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 



A ssocwUd I ress 


A large part ol Holland is Itss than i hundud fett alove sea level ind canals Kn drainage and 
transpoit arc a feature of the countij Heu is a scene when the cc'ld weather had frozen the can ils 
and so provided tee skating lor the inhabit inis Ihis picture shows Dutch skaters cnioving their 
spent against a typical landscape with its lanuhar wimlmill 



Kuce Winstoru 


Beyond the old o uldings forming the heart oi Brussels are many fine blocks of oftic es shops and 
flats in the modem style Here are the Radio Staff Centre and (right), Broadcasting House in the 
soutluni suburb of Ixelles on the banks of the Etangs d Ixellcs Ftattg means pond 
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Brussels* Palais de Justice rising above 
the city on its terraced hill as if gods 
and not men had placed it there. 

Brussels is a central point. Roads, 
railways, canals and rivers converge 
upon it on the Belgian plain. It has 
its own link with the sea in the Wille- 
broek Ship Canal along which travel 
towering sea-going baigcs of a kind 
never seen in our countiy. Forty 
minutes away, by electric train, is 
Belgium's great port of Antwerp, on th(‘ 
river Scheldt, whose Cathedral tower is 
a landmark to vessels bound for her 
great docks. 

Belgium has made rapid recovery 
from the war thanks, not only to the 
native industry of her people, but to the 
wealth of the Belgian Congo which 
escaped the grasping hands of the 
Germans. Her coastal resorts, Ostend, 
Blankenberge, Z(‘ebiugg< , and Knockc- 


Zoute have long been favourite pleasure 
grounds of Briti.sh tourists who find in 
Belgium a depth of gratitude and 
warmth of affection that has long 
characterised the relationships between 
our two countries. 

Holland, Land of Dykes 

The most amazing feature of Hol- 
land is the intricate system of dykes and 
canals by which the Dutch have pro- 
tected their low-lying country and have 
actually added to it. At times in their 
history, though, the Dutch have used 
the sea as a weapon against thtur 
enemies, breaking the dykes they had 
laboriously built and flooding the 
countryside to check the advance of 
some aggressor. Leyden was so 
defended against the Spaniards in 
1574, quite reci'iit times the 

dykts wer(‘ cut and ])arts of Tlolkind 
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IN THE BELGIAN ARDENNES 


In the wooded valley of the Ixssc , not far from where it joir.s the Mouse, the walls and pinnacles of 
the castle of Wal7in rise from a precipitous rock The thiit* onth-rentury castlf was df^slroyed 
Henry II in 1554, but was rebuilt in its presr nt form m 1581 




AN OLD DUTCH TOYSELLER 



Rfe e U nt*:/ ttf 

Ihjs nial old f» llo\\ with \ liandsumt lianilkhar im)usl iclu lIK ln\ wjiidiiTjlls in Ihe scju irt 
out'jidr tliL I<o> il I’alatt it Xmsttrdatn \mstcrdini is om d Hollands it S( iports iiul is 
Indud to till N( ith StT, b\ i ship t an il mIikIi b« in'! witli tin. >;riat sfi loi ks it \nuiid(n It 
IS also an inipuit > it iin,nul u t unn^ town ind is i funmis < i litre for di iiuon 1 tutting and polishing 
Hm inso o s inan\ ( niuls \inslirdini -.sonutiimsi ilhd tho Vfnm <1 tin North 
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SANTA CLAUS ON HORSEBACK 



and Gowrul 

St. Nicholas is called Santa Claus in Britain and the custom of giving gifts on his Feast Day, 
December 6th, lias been transferred in many countries to Christmas Day. Tn Holland the Fea^t 
of St. Nicholas is still celebrated by the distribution of gifts to children and our photograpli 
shows St. Nicholas riding on a white horse, on December 6th, through the streets of Amsterrlam 





FISHERFOLK OF THE NETHERLANDS 



LiUlc change has taken place .n the the Mde LI 

but there have !.een .[,e redamation of this area from the sea was earned 

formerly part of the ^ Ur^I .riv rosa caused widespread flooding afid about one-sixth of 

°h“etS^reiVonidL"de:as^^^^^ 

® nf *tnmo oi tne isianus. 
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Hooded to btern the Gennaii onslaught. 

But for the most part the sea has 
been the enemy of Holland, taxing the 
skill of her engineers who are working 
to-day on reclamation schemes and the 
construction of new polders (areas of 
reclaimed land). Most impressive of 
these was in the Ziiydei Zee, now known 
as Ijssel Lake. Then, in the teriible 
storms at the end of Janu*iry 1953, 
nearl}^ h<ilf a million acres of best farm 
land \va-> imindat<‘d, and much of the 
reclamati(m work of many years was 
destroyed m a single night. The work 
(»f reclaiming the flooded farms once 
again from the sea began anew. 

A large part of Holland is less than 
a hundred feet above sea level ; much 


of the west many feet b<*lo\v it , the 
eastern areas are higher, rising at one 
j)oint to 1,000 leet above sea level. Like 
Belgium, western Holland is protected 
in many places by sand dunes on which 
marram and other hardy grass('s have 
been plantc'd. The sea conquered many 
of these when the Hoods came, but 
stronger and highei bulwaiks will be 
built up and the land leclaimed again. 

The work of dykes and dunes is 
completed by the canals wfliich are both 
highways and drainage channi'ls. Th(‘y 
carve the countryside into a thousand 
pat terns, drawing the water off the rich 
farmlandand linking towns and villages 
in a transport system that is iiniqiKdy 
Dutch. With sentiricl-like w'indmills 
upon their high banks, the 
canals in summer are alive 
with schutys, boiers, and the 
markt-schepen (market boats) 
in which the farmers take their 
produce to market. In winter 
they are glassy roads over 
which sledges glide and skaters 
skim like swallows. 

Holland is a neat, trim coun- 
try with all the small treshness 
of some gaily painted toyland. 
The woodwork on the houses 
is painted with bright colouis 
that would seem out of place 
in staid Britain ; bright shut- 
ters flank the windows ; and 
everywhere there is cleanliness. 
Even the pavements, roads, and 
rijwielenpads (special bicycle 
roads) are spotlessly clean, and 
it is nothing to see a Dutch 
villager and his family cleaning 
down the front of their house 
in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. As in Belgium, many of 
the towns cluster round high 
belfries which past generations 
of Dutch have reared as if to 
defy the flatness of their lush 
meadows. Some towns are 
built round networks of canals 
so that there are as many, if not 
more, waterways than streets. 



Rerte Mtnsiom 


AN OLD LADY FROM S’llLR lOGENBOSCH 

But for Ikt modfrn gldsuts tins di^nihcd old Kidy might 
be a figure from one of the masterpie< es of some Flemish 
painter such as Kembrandt. National Lostume and the 
kindly lines of her worn face suggest the quiet of those 
older times rather than the bustle and hurry of the 
modern world 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES 



Rtfce H'lMs/untf. 

A GIRL 0^ SOUTHfcRN HOLLAND 


I he Dutch are pioiul of then ndlional Lostiiine and W(...r 
It lioiii day to dav in the coiiiitry towns and villages 
1 he dross of this giil of s Hi i togc nbosi. h is of sombre 
uk, but 111 euldie-,s is ot spotli ss staichi‘d linen, 
with pills 1. d spiial liaii combs made of gold. 


Holland is a country of bulb 
gardens and dairy farms where 
land, as soon as it is reclaimed 
from the sea and fit for use, is 
turned to agriculture. Already, 
areas flooded in the recent war 
are back in cultivation and are 
yielding excellent crops. Look- 
ing at the famous polder near 
Haarlem with its rich, multi- 
coloured carpet of flowers it is 
hard to realise that this fertile 
stretch was once the sea bed. 

Fo-day, this Haarlem polder is 
a flourishing bulb centre whence 
bulbs are sent to all parts of the 
world where there are gardens 
and where the climate will 
permit tulips and hyacinths to 
grow. 

Ov. '1 third of Holland is 
grassland and dairy-farming is 
the country’s most important 
business, particularly in the 
Friesland provinces, around 
Utrecht, and in North Holland. 

Dutch cheese is famous, and the 
two best-known cheese centres 
are Ldam and Alkinaar. 

There is cultivation, of course, 
as well as dairy-fanning, and 
the chief crops are lye and 
oats, sugar-beet aibl potatof^s 
The Dutch farmlands are gay, foi 
the people still wear their tiaditiunal 
costumes which add brightness and 
colour to the landscape. 

Dutch Industries 

Thougli Holland has little coal (only 
in Dutch Limburg and the Kempenlaiicl 
on the Belgian border), and few raw 
materials, she maintains her factories 
with supplies brought from aUioad. 
Coal from Britain and elsewhere makes 
stt‘am power for her factories and elec- 
trical plants. Her timber comes from 
the Baltic, her cotton from the United 
States, her wool from the Argimtine ; 
and to these are added tlie raw material . 
from her own dominions overseas, 
from the Dutch East Indies and from 


Dutch (hiiana. Thu^ slu‘ fet'ds lier 
cotion and liiii'i) indiistiy at Almelo, 
her wo(fllcn and artihcial silk factoiies 
at Utrecht, her linen mills at Tilburg 
and Haarlem, and her imposing electric- 
light bulb and radio factoii(*s at 
Eindhoven and Venlo. 

Her oveiseas trade, on which th<*se 
industri(‘s depend, comes to two great 
ports. Rot » erdain and Amsterdam. Of 
these, the greater is Rotterdam which 
is itself a manufacturing city for 
margarine, soap, cocoa and chocolate*, 
tobacco and cigars, and rubbci manu- 
factures. Rotterdam, standing on the 
" new waterway " some few miles fiom 
its out port of the Hook of Holland, will 
ever be remembered for its ordeal in 
1939 w^hen, without warning, it was 
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mercilci>i)ly attacked by tlie German 
Luftwaffe. Hundreds of thousands of 
its citizens were killed or wounded in 
this ferocious attack and a great area of 
the city was completely destroyed. 
Amsterdam has its outlet to the sea in 
its North Sea Ship Canal which begins 
with the great sea-locks at Ymuiden. 
It has manufactures similar to those of 
Rottcidam and is world-famous as a 
centre for diamond-cutting and polish- 
ing. Because of its canals, Amster- 


dam IS sometimes called “ Ihe Venice 
of the North.” 

Not far fiom Amsteidani is the 
important airport of Schiphol, which 
is a European crossroads of the air 
used by the airhnes of many continental 
countries. 

In Holland, as in Belgium, past and 
piesent rub shoulders. Not far from 
the busy centres of modern industry 
and commerce are a wealth of old woild 
charm which people come to see from 

all parts of the 
world : Delft, 
the famous old 
china town that 
IS as much the 
haunt of artists 
as is Belgian 
Bruges, the 
stately capital 
of The Hague , 
the quaint fish- 
ing villages 
along the 
western shore of 
the Zuyder Zee 
— Monnikendam 
Volendain, and 
Hoorn the 
fishing island of 
Marken, which 
must surely be 
the only place in 
Holland which 
has no cows : the 
historic Umver- 
sity city of 
Leyden : Mid- 
delburg the fine 
old town sadly 
ravaged by war. 
Hollapd has 
many such 
showplaces . 
Not (Silly her 
towns and 
villages, but 
her countryside 
itself, are 
unique in charm 
and appeal. 







HERE FORTY-TWO BELLS RING OUT 


Donald Mcl etsh 


Ihe city of Utrecht, in Holland, is partly divided by the Oude Canal, 
affording one many glimpses of placid waters, quaint bridge and ancient 
houses On the right is seen the tower of Utrecht Cathedral, earned to a 
height of ^38 feet and containing no fewer than forty two bells Bells 
assembled in such numbers are known as a carillon 



W\ll I li\lr 

FASHIONED AFTER THE OLD NORSE LONGSHIPS 

I VI I Miict the <la>o of tiu old Norsenun who set out m thtir l^ngshipii on tlie Viking path 
of pUiiui(r and eonquest the Norwegians havt iKin fine seamen The very fishing craft seen 
lying pt icefully in tins Noiwegiin harbour aie the lineal descendants of the old Norse galleys 

SCANDINAVIA AND THE BALTIC 


S CANDINAVIA, the largest Kitro- 

peari peninsula, is the home of the 
Norwegians and Swxdes On the 
western shoie, facing America and the 
Noi th Atlantic, is Noi way whose people 
are ti aditionally seafarers, living on 
the sea and by the sea To the east, 
facing Russia and Continental Europe, 
IS Sweden whose people, with advan- 
tages of land and climate, have become 
expert dairy-faimcrs 

The Norse Sea-Rovers 

From the mountainous sho s and 
winding fjords of this peninsula sailed 
the Norse sea-rovers who harried the 
shores of Western Europe, penetrated 
into the MeditcrranfMii, fought then 
way across Russia and down the Volga, 
and crossed 1 le North Atlantic in their 
" long dragons ** to discover America 
half a centuiy before Columbus. The 


Norsemen formed many settlements m 
or» own country as we can see from the 
moihiji place names of towns and 
villages where they made their homes. 
Normandy got its name from the 
Noi semen whose leader, 1 he i edoubtable 
Kollo the Ganger, carved out a dukedom 
for himself at the mouth of the Seine. To 
this day, Norwegians are among the 
finest seamen in the woild, and they can 
build ships with askiU that is the heritage 
of many centuries of ship-building. 

Historically, the people of Denmark 
are of the same racial group, the Nordic 
branch, as the Norwegians and the 
Swedes. Their languages, though now 
different, originate from the same roots 
and they share common myths and 
legends of the times before history. 
Once Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 
were united under one crown From 
1397 until 1523, the sovereigns of Den- 
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sources in profit less vvai, Sweden 
lost hoi position though she 
K taiiu d h( r indepc nd( lu t 
Duiing tlie NajKdconu wais, 
Deiiinaik and Im sat( lIiU Noi- 
way whom slu still luh d. staked 
their tortunes with Na})oltoii 
Wlun piaet caiiK , llie Allies 
punished Dcnniaik by taking 
Norway fiemi hti «ind giving 
it to Sw(d< n whost king 1 ^>( ina 
dotte, a found niarsli d oj 
I'rance, had helped to defeat 
the Einiieior who had hlUd 
him to his tin one hiom 1814 
until 1905, Noiway and Sweden 



Ijords IhonistlvfS are 
often U <i by falls of 
water lascading down 
almost vciticil hillsides, 
as IS illustrat«'<l by the 
Seven Sisters water- 
fall One fjord pene- 
trates inland for a 
hundred and six miles 

mark ruled all three 
countnes Then Sweden 
broke away to build 
herself up under 
Gustavus the First and 
his grandson Gustavus 
Adolphus into a pre- 
eminent position in the 
Baltic, becoming one 
of the great Powers of 
Europe. Later, 
squandering her re- 



This picture ahows a pcac^eful seene in the famous Hardanger 
Fjord, with its deep and plat id waters from whose edge rugged 
mountains tower like giant walls I ike all fjords, Hardanger 
IS deeper at its inland end than at its entiance, where a glacial 
sill of detritus from prehistouc glaciers accumulated ages ago 
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Norway is a great land for winter sports, and since much of the c ountry is above tlie snow line, winter 
sports are possir.ij m many places during the summer The skiers in this picture arc at hinse the 
highest point on the Oslo-lJergeii railway, where our Antarctic heio, ( aptam Scott, did much of In', 
training with his men and his motor sledges before setting out on his iU-fate<l journey to the boutn 
Pole Notice the patterns cut by skis iii tlic snow carpel bt yond the buildings 
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were jointly ruled, different though they 
were in interests and aspirations. In 1905 
Sweden, wishing to avoid war, honour- 
ably gave Norway her independence, 
thus replacing a turbulent and discon- 
tented subject people with a land of 
friendly neighbours. 

The Mountain Backbone 

Geographically, Norway and Sweden 
have a natural frontier in the mountain 
backbone of the Kiolen. This runs 
southwards to lose itself in great moun- 
tain masses whose peaks soar above 
wide snow-fields and whose upper 
valleys are filled wdth the long tongues 
of big glaciers reaching to points below 
the snowline. Part of this mountain- 
ous southern region is called the 
Jotunheim (Giants' Home), a name 
that reminds us of Thor and the giants 
of old Norse legends. The highest peak 
is Skagstolstind. Next is Glittertind ; 
both are over 8,000 feet high. 


What a country for winter sports I 
On winter Saturdays the railway 
station of Oslo, the Norwegian capital, 
is crowded with men, women and 
children waiting for the electric trains to 
take them out to the nearest toboggan 
slides and ski runs. Everyone skis in 
Norway, it seems, (ireat competitions 
are held at the ski-ing festivals, especi- 
ally at Holmenkollen where extraordin- 
ary feats of leaping and swift turning 
are performed. Since much of Norway 
is above the snow-line (which is lower 
in the Scandinavian Mountains than 
in the Swiss Alps), winter sports are 
possible in many parts of the country 
in summer. A groat ski centre is at 
Finse, the highest point on the Oslo- 
Bergen railway, where there is a monu- 
ment to our Antarctic hero, Captain 
Scott, who carried out much of his 
training there before setting out on his 
ill-fated journey to the South Pole. 

The Kiolen axis is much nearer the 



THE SAWMILLS AT SANDVIK.EN 

Sweden's great timber industry lies mainly in the north of the country where millions of logs from 
the dark conifer forests are floated down the rivers to the sawmills and pulpmills of the Baltic coast. 
The Sandviken mills shown here are situated on an island in the harbour of Umea. 
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A HOME OF OID SWEDEN 


uciish frntl Is 


Tills pi< lure sliows the intciior ot a homo in Sweden, furm^hi d in the traditional style In 
Stoc khohu tlic capital, and other Swedish towns and citu s, ^ou will find fine ovimpks of modern 
.in hitoc tiire and fuinishim^s but in the Iovel\ countr>sido traditional dross and the old way of 

life linger 


Atlantic than the Baltic, giving Sweden 
a much longer and more gradual slope, 
but almost tilling the long narrow 
count I y of Noi\\ay with mountains. 
Norway descends steeply into the sea 
in sheer preripices hundreds of f( et 
high in many places, as tourists who 
MSit the fjords in siiinmei soon dis- 
cover ^^llen they hiid their steamei in 
deep, smooth water close under tower- 
ing walls of giey and black rock. 

Scandinavian Rivers 

Norwegian rivers aie nearly all short 
and swift, except the sout^ flowing 
Glommen, which is the only one having 
a considerable area of land suitable 
for fanning. Swedish rivers, on the 
other hand, are longer and slower, 
many coming down from large lakes 
that keep th rivers in full and regular 
flow, making them particularly useful 
in the northern half of the country 
for floating down the millions of logs 


from the dark conifer forests to the 
saw-mills and pulp-mills at the Swedish 
m-rts on the Baltic Sea. But although 
Nv> way's rivers are too swift for 
transport purposes, and too full of 
swuft rapids and high falls, they ate 
the sources of elect lical power that 
runs eveiythmg- nnlN, factories, trains 
and ships — and gives cheap lighting 
and healing, too, to tens of thousands 
of homes in towai and country. Iwo 
very beautiful falls are the Laatefos and 
the Skarsfos (Fos means ” Falls "). The 
Rjukanfos, 345 feet high, now drives 
the giv-dt power-stations of the famous 
Norwegian works where nitrates are 
made from the air to fertilise the fields 
of Europe. 

Sweden's rivers supply abundant 
power, too One of the most wonderful 
power-houses m the world is opeiated 
by the giant force of the Trolhatten 
Falls, a few miles north of Gothenburg 
(Goteborg), Sweden's sea-gate to the 
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North Sea and the Atlantic. Scan- 
dinavia has very little coal, but thanks 
to the abundant " white coal,” sup- 
plied by the many falls and rapids, 
both Norway and Sweden can run 
transport and factories even more 
cheaply than other countries depen- 
dent on coal can run theirs. Even 
tiny out-of-the-way villages have their 
electric light and their telephones in 
many parts ot Scandinavia. 

The Effects of the Kiolen Axis 

This Kiolen axis, of which wo have 
already said a good deal, has another 
very important effect. It shuts off 


Sweden from the warmth and moisture 
brought by the west winds from the 
Atlantic, and causes Sweden to tilt 
towards the Baltic and Eastein Europe. 
The result is that Sweden has a much 
more severe winter than Norway ; its 
Baltic ports are sealed by ice, but the 
Atlantic ports and harbours of Norway 
are open all the year round. Sweden, 
too, has much less rain than Norway ; 
Bergen in Norway has moio than So 
inches of ram a year, but Stockholm, 
Sweden’s beautiful capital, has fewer 
than 20 inches. 

The winter difference between Baltic 
and Atlantic ports is well seen in 



Donald McLetih 

BUILT BY A SWEDISH KING 


This castle, so different from the fortress homos we find in our 
own fair land, was erected in the sixtoonth century by a Swed sh 
King named Gustavus the First. It stands in the town of 
Vadstona, on the sht res of Lake Wetter Sweden possesses 
many lakes, and her rivers often widen into lakes Canals are 
41*50 qsed for transport and travel 


relation to the great 
Swedish iron-mines of 
Gellivare and Kiruna, 
huge open workings of 
very rich iron ore in 
Sweehsh Lapland. This 
ore must be taken to 
the sea CO.!-.!, foi a 
great deal of it is not 
used in Scandinavia, 
but is sent away to 
Britain and other coun- 
tries of Western 
Europe. Electric trains 
run by power from 
the great power-station 
at Porjus go down to 
the Baltic coast at 
Lulea, and also to the 
Atlantic coast at 
Narvik. But the ore 
can be shipped at Lulea 
only during the summer 
months, wheieas 
Narvik is busy ship- 
ping ore all the year 
round. 

Th« Norwegiaiji Fjordi 
The greatest of all 
the many attrdetions of 
Scandinavia for 
summer visitors are the 
beautiful fjords, the 
longest of which, the 
Sogne Fjord, penetrates 


NORWAY'S SEA-GIRT OUTPOSTS 



In 1020, tlie Svalbard group of islands in the No.lh Arctic cam,. v , 

formally taken over by Noravay five ycar^ later. The picture 'shows LonBvea."c'^y” t he^'ln 7 ^^ 

mining station of Svalhauj. ^ mam coal* 
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NORWAY'S COUNTRYSIDE 



A F her\ting 


When harvest time comes the cut grass xs hung on wires stretched betuton poUs to dry and from 
afar, tlie fields look as if small walls of green had been built within th^m This picture was taken in 
Central Norway Tn the background can be seen a part of the vast ^ostedalsbrcen glacier which is one 

of the largest m JLiiropt 
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A GREAT FISHING PORT 



Norwegians have been fine seamen ever since the days of the Norsemen, 7 'hey arc also great fisher- 
men, and this picture shows Hergen, the fish market port of Norway, and headquarters of Norway s 
great tishing llcets. Horgen is also one of the western termini of the mam cross-country railways. 



Phutos ; A. F. KerUmg. 


Before the war, visitors to Bergen used to admire tlicse old limber houses which were typical of Nor- 
wegian port architecture of days now past. Kvit when a German munitions .ship blew up in the 
harbour m 1944, the fine old houses of the Nordiics promontory were destroyed, along with other 
famous old buildings that told of J 5 ergen's long history as a trade and tishing centre. 
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OSLO AND COPENHAGEN 



11 IS view of Oslo from the roof of the Parliament House shows (kft background) the National 
1 ^'atre and bevond. the Royal Palace The time to see Oslo is on Ma> 17th every year when the 
constitution of 1^14 is commemorated in a national holiday. 



FN A, 


A Sixth of the Danish people live m Copenhagen. Denmark’s seaport capital on the island of Zealand 
The picture sho\vs the .mposing ( hnstiansborg Palace, \%hich isoc upicd bv the Rigsdag (Parliament) 
and the supreme Couit of Justice Copenhagen means merchants haven " 
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Tins view o\ < lie Swedish capital shows (centre) the Koyal Palace and. to the right, the Kiksdagshus 
or Pai hairieiit building. I ho (jraiiite capital is built upon tw’o groups of islamls. Its name means 
Isle of Logs, wltu.h is appropriate, for Stockliolm’s ptosptTity Jias come from timber forests. 



.4 s.$<tciaUd Press. 

Stockholm's Town Hall adds beauty to Lake Maiarcn, The tower supports a lantern above which 
are the three crowns of the Swedish coat of arms. Each of the small plates in the copper roof 
bears the name of a citizen who contributed to the cost of the building. 
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F W A 

STOCKHOLM’S WEST BRIDGE 


The strong girders of the \asterbron, or West Bridge link the 
Kungsh jlnn n and Soder districts of the islind capital Being 
a city built upon islands, Stockliolm his nnn\ bridges and 
ferrv stfainers 


inland for a hundred and six miles 
from the sea. The coast of Western 
Norway is cut up into a fring;e of close 
tfitteis by the fjords, which are often 
much deeper at their landward ends 
than at their seawaid entrances, so 
that quite large steamers can go right 
up, almost to their farthest shores. 

These fjords are the result of the 
slow sinking of the Norwegian coast- 
line, allowing the sea to flood the deep 
valleys carved out in former ages by 
moving ice and running water. Out- 
standing peaks were surrounded, and 
now stand in the sea “ up to their 
necks,” appearing as the multitudes of 
islands that fringe the coast, creating 
behind them an ” inner lead ” of 


perfectly smooth water 
sheltered from the outer 
sea. The calm waters of 
the inner lead and the 
long, deep fjords make 
a trip to Norway par- 
ticularly delightful for 
those who wish to take a 
voyage without the dis- 
comfort that results 
from rough weather 
Once across the North 
Sea from Hull, or New- 
castle, oi Leith, the 
steamer is on an even 
keel for the rest of the 
trip, save lor the voyage 
home again, and even 
that in summer is i arely 
very bad for people who 
fear sea-sickness. 

Another great attrac 
tioii for tom 1st s to the 
fjords IS th( Alidnight 
Sun, whuh ( iin l)i s< i n 
at injdMiinnp i at .ill 
placis on .111(1 noith of 
the Arctic ( iir]( H.im 
merhst is n fa\ourit< 
spot foi Midnight Sun 
hunters, but the sun 
makes a much biavii 
show atNorth(\ip< inllu 
far noith of Scrmdm.u i.i 

The Lofoten Islands 

The Lofoten Islands are the ct litre 
of Noi way's greatest cod*fishing, and 
during the season the Lofoti ii banks, 
above which the swarming cod move m 
vast shoals that are from loo to 160 
feet deep from top to bottom, are 
thronged with fishing craft, and the 
harbours of the islands are packed 
with vessels that have come there to 
buy fish for the big markets, especially 
for Bergen. The fish are split, cleaned, 
salted and dried on the rocks or spread 
on high platforms for export. The 
heads and other refuse are made into 
fish manure for gard(Tiers and farmers. 
The famous Maelstrom, the dread 
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whirlpool of Edgar Allen Poe's strange 
tale, " A Descent into the Maelstrom," 
is between two of the islands at the 
southern tip of the Lofoten Archi- 
pelago. It is dangerous to small ciaft. 

Just as Norway is famous for iish, 
so Sweden is famous for timber in 
the northern half and dairy produce 
in the south. Norway carries on dairy- 
farming, too, but farmers there are 
haid put to it to feed the cows during 
the long winter, when they must be 
kept indoors just as they arc in Swit- 
zeiland. Norwegian farmers treasuie 
eveiy little bit of grass, and even mow 
it on pciilous slopes, sending it down to 
the valleys by wire ropes. They do not 
dry it in haycocks as we do, but hang 
it out to mellow over long rows of wire 
lopes supported on posts, so that the 
ail alia can quickly do theii work 

Ihc Scandinavian Capitals 

The capital of Nfirway is Oslo, 


whence electric trains run to Bergen, 
the great fishmarket and timber port, 
to Trondlijem, the old capital, and to 
Gothenburg and other towns in 
Southern Sweden. Oslo's most famou^ 
street is the Karl-Johans-Gadc, which 
runs from the railway station to the 
King's Palace on its low hill ; along this 
street the chief places of interest are 
the Norwegian Houses ot Parham iit 
and the Stor-Torv or chief market-} lace 
of the city. 

Sweden's capital is Stockholm, the 
“ city of granite," built on many 
islands in Lake Malaren, with its sea 
apjuoaches from the Baltic guarded by 
multitudes of rocky " skerries " or 
ISlaiidS. 

You can travel by water from Stock- 
holm in a hne little pleasure steamer 
along the Baltic coast to the entrance 
of the Gota Canal, which takes you 
right across Southern Sweden by way 
of the great lakes Wetter and Wener 



FERRY BOATS LINK THE RAILWAYS OF DENMARK AND SWLDEN 

This tram ferry pUing between Klsinoie in DeMiiaik and llaKingborg in Sweden, links the railway 
systems of the two countiics In normal times Denmark s lail communications with Germany are 
similarly linked by the feiry from Gjedser to Warnemunde as well a^, by overland routes To the lolt 
of the picture is the Kronborg Cattle, famous as the place wheie Hamlet saw hib falhei s ghost, 
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\\%d4 a orU Pkotf s 

A TOWER OF DRAGON’S TAILS 


The Royal Exchange, Copenhagen, was erected in the 
ieventeenth century The structure is surmounted by a 
tower upwards oi 160 feet in height at the top of which 
are four dragons Their tails intertwined, form the 
tower 


and the Gota River to (lote- 
borg (Gothenburg), facing the 
Atlantic, Sweden’s great com- 
mercial poi t that trades with 
the whole world 

It IS on the Gota River 
that the famous 1 rolhatten 
Fall occurs, which we have 
already mentioned as the site 
of one of the greatest power- 
houses in Europe 
The (jates of the Baltic aie 
commanded jointly 
by Sweden and Denmark. 
Danish islands bar the passage 
to the sea, limiting entry to 
three waterways - the Sound, 
between Sweden and the 
largest island, Zealand the 
Great Belt, between Zealand 
and the island of huiien and 
the little Belt, betwten 
Funen and tin Jutland Penin- 
sula Situattd thus, Dm 
mark is strategically iiiipoi 
tant to any nation w islnng to 
use the Baltic and, in tinns 
of war, has been courted by 
Powers mindful of 
her commanding position 
Germany evaded the issue* 
by cutting the Kiel ('anal 
through the base of the Jut- 
land Peninsula from 
Brunsbuttel to Holtenau, a 
great engineering feat which 
was completed during the 
reign of Kaiser Wilhelm II 
Denmark is a green, flat, 
pleasant land similar m type 
and climate to Scania, the 
southern part of Sweden, 
rich in cattle, ahd studded 
with dairy farm^i and neat 
towns and villages. Like 
Sweden, Denmark is a 
country famous for her pro- 
gressive dairy-farming, 
Danish butter and bacon are 
justly world-renowned and a 
co-operative dairy is a 
feature of nearly every vil- 



THE GREAT BRIDGE ACROSS THE LUTEE BELT 

Tho ontiances to the Baltic Sea arc commanded by Denmark and Sweden. Danish islands limit 
entry to three waterways- -the Sound, the Gieat Belt and ilie Little Belt. The lattle Belt separates 
tlie island of Tnnen from the Jutland IVninsiiIa, but island and mainland arc now joined by this fine 
bridge winch was built by a lainous British engineering linn. 

lagc in Denmark. Like the Nor- Europe’s sculptors. Here, too, many a 
wegians, the Danes are also lishennen, tourist gets his first taste of svidrrebrdd 
but while the Norwegians fi.sh chiefly intriguing meal that is really a 

for cod and herring, the Danish harvest vast hors d’cenvres of endless and 
of the sea is mainly jilaice. In the ajipeusing variety, 
north of Denmark, the Lijm Ejord has Denmark has many showplaccs. Few 
been made into a vast “ lish pond ” visit her green and pleasant land 
whither the Danes bring young plaice without wanting to see Kroiiboig Oistle 
from the North Sea to keep in iloating at Elsinore, Hamlet’s castle, as we at 
cages until they arc needed at Esbjerg, once think of it, Roskilde, tho burial- 
the fish-market town of Denmark. place of the Danish kings, the castle of 
A sixth of tho Danish people live in Frederiksborg and the unusual open- 
Copenhagen, on the island of Zealand, air museum at Lyngby which is 
the city-seaport which is Denmark’s dedicated to the ancient art and crafts 
capital. In some ways. Cope hagen of the Danish countryside, 
reminds us of Holland’s cities. It is The last vestiges of a Dan ksh overseas 

without hills ; it is near the sea ; it empire' are found to-day in Greenland, 
has many canals. Iceland, a barren, treeless country 

Copenhagen is where Tycho Brahe, whose northern shoics arc intersected 
the great sixteenth century astronomer, by the Arctic Circle, is now an 
lived and worked. It is the city of Hans independent Republic, but Green- 
Andersen, one of the world’s greatest land is still a territory of Danish 
tellers of children’s tales, and of interests. Reykjavik, the capital of 
Thorwaldsen, greatest of northern Iceland, is supplied by everlasting 
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hot water from naturdl hot-spnngs 
Iceland’s noitlain port is Akiiieyn 
Iceland sprang into new importance 
during the war wlu n outposts along 
the North Atlantic loute were needed 
to protect cemvoys horn Citiman sea 
rnaraudeis anel undtrv\ater ciatt and 
is still important in this present An 
Age with the growing practice of flight 
transportation 

North wardsi up the Baltic 

The Baltic Sea, rich in the histoiv of 
such Hansa trading cities as Danzig 
and Lubeck and the old walled island 
town ot Wisby, becomes a sea of many 
islands as the coast of Finland is 
neared There are literally thousands 
of them, some inhabited, some ineic 
rock, others almost submerged in the 
dark salt waters Pusently, aliead, 
looms up the great lighthouse of Uto 
which IS the outer guard of the 1 innisli 
bktriics anel is lirst steri as a tall pillar 
str )td vertically in white and dark rod. 


Among the islands, the boisterous waters 
of the open sea give way to a magic lake 
calm Ihe islands grow larger , many 
arc thickly ceivcied with larch and 
spruce trees , some have villa itsidences 
used by the soiilhoiii Finns in summer 
Ihcn, ahead, is the long whaif of lurku 
abutting a deep and lideltss river 
mouth and, above the docksidt waic> 
houses, an old castk lurku is wIick 
timber and wood-pulp from the forests 
inland aie loaded and wheie tall-masted 
wood schooners come to take cargoes oi 
biich and pine logs to the island- 
Jwelkrs for storage for wink r fuel An 
equally important Finnish tiinbei port 
IS Pon, not far fiom which ait jMpei 
and wood-pulp factoriis built of kno 
conciete and equipped with tin most 
modem machinery The raw tiinbei leu 
tin sc factorus is cut along ilu banks 
of the Kuriio F-11 and floaUel elown- 
stieam to the nulls in \ ist loosi. 1 ilG 
Finland is a country ot dnk loK^ts 
and innumerable lakes soint of whieh 



IN THE CAPITAL OF FINLAND 


WU* WorU Photos 


Helsinki the capital of Finland, is a magnifictnl t liy and a bu tlmg sia])uit It is a neat and 
tidy town remarkable for its modem buildings suth as the om set n in this pictun 1 his is the 
House of Representatives, within whose stately walls there arc more than a thousand rooms 
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SCANDINAVIA and the BALTIC 


are large enough to 
hold several 
English counties 
and have room 
to spare. Indeed, 
Finland is known 
as '' The Land of a 
Thousand Lakes ” 
and in the south 
east, the lakes and 
their connecting 
rivers provide the 
most common way 
of getting about 
The still lake 
waters and sombre 
greens of the vast 
forests give Finland 
a sad and lonely 
beauty that is so 
wor^'^erfully ex- 
piessed in the 
music of ITnland s 
g? ( at compost i , 
S 1 b (. 1 i u s Her 



1 ht 1 111*5 ina rapids ol Imatra i few nulcs north of Viboig pioviJc 
in arm/ing sputatle foi visilots to riiilTnd 1 ike Isngira* Im itra is 
so tnmfiidoub that it can supply abundant power to nearby hydro 
eh ctric st it ions 



Monduiu 


^ lAMILY Kt-UNION IN HNLAND 

At this family^ rc union on a iMnnish farm, dinner was served in the old style ' ihe Land of a 
Thousand Lakes, a*? Finland is sometimes called has vast forests which have given her an im]><)i l ant 
wood-pulp industry Hut at such places as Tammerfors (Tampere) and Vasa, she has also impoi t ant 

iron and steel works 


H p K —VOL rv 




LAPP CHILDREN TRAVEL BY REINDEER 


The I-apo mother has pressed into service reindeer chosen for tlieir tameness ami di)cilit3' liaby 
is wrapped in a chequered rug on the leading reindeer ; the older child is safe and sound in a 
basket, l^he weight of the youngsters is balanced by bundles. 


wonder place is Imatra, the great falls a 
few miles north of Viborg. Here, through 
a long narrow cleft between granite 
walls, the torrent fights its way, surging 
in foaming billows that wrestle and Icay) 
like struggl i n g gian ts on ly. t o fa] 1 i n clouds 
of spray as the swift river hurls itself 
onward. The hotel that stands within 
sight and sound of the Falls seems a 
frail and shoddy human toy compared 
with the mighty Imatra thundering 
by its very ttireshold. Like Niagara, 
Imatra is so tremendous that she can 
supply abundant power to the hydro- 
electric stations standing close by. 

Tiirkii was once the Finnish capital 
and is still the religious centre of the 
country, for it was here that an early 
English missionary first brought Chris- 
tianity to this northern land. But the 
political capital is now Helsinki which, 


like Stockholm, is a city of granite 
built upon granite itself. I'ammerfors 
(Tampere) is the "Manchester'’ of 
Finland where cotton goods are woven 
from yarn imported from the United 
Slates. Tammerlors and Va.^a also 
have iron and steel works. In tlie 
extreme north, in llie IMsamo regioib 
there are important nirk( 1 mines. 

Finland gained her indi‘p«.‘ndence as 
a result of the Russian Revolution and 
the subsequent collapse of the Russian 
Empire. During those same turbulent 
years, Poland won her freedom along 
with three other Baltic stat^ — Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. ;These last 
three have now returned to Russia, 
once more becoming a part of the 
Russian political system, but retaining 
the individual characteristics which 
made them distinct countries. All 




Though we think of Uipland thiefly as a country of ice and’-snow, the short summer is very 
beauUful and plant-life grows at a tremendous pace The al^^ve picture gives us an enchanting y 
lovely glimpse of Lake Enare, in Finnish Lapland, with a view through silver birches. 
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three are lands of bitter winters where 
ice-breakers are needed to keep the ports 
open, and where the houses have double 
doors and windows and enormous stoves. 

On the southern shores of the Gulf of 
Finland live the Ests of Estonia who 
are very like the Finns in language and 
appearance. A fifth of their country is 
forest, and they expoit timber and 
wood-pulp from Tallinn, the Baltic 
seaport which is their capital. Like 
Finland, Estonia's forests are scattered 
with lakes, while the swiftly-flowing 


waters of the river Narva provide 
hydro-electric power for the cotton 
industry at Narva. Most of Estonia is 
farmland, and stock and dairy produce 
arc exported from Tallinn. 

Latvia is like Estonia, though her 
people are very different. She, too, 
exports timber and pulp, from her 
capital Riga. Riga, along with the 
ports of Liepaja and Ventspils are 
linked by road and rail to Russia. 

Lithuania, once the lieart of a great 
empue stretching to the Black Sea, is 
poorer than Latvia 
and has fewer 
industries, most of 
her people living 
from the land. 
Vilnius is her capital 
and Klaipeda 
(Memel) her chief 
port. 

Nomads of Arctic 
Lapland 

In far noitluin 
Scaiuhiuivid, (ovti- 
mg tlie Arctic lands 
of Finland, Sweden, 
and the north- 
western (Ollier of 
the USSR, IS the 
region known as 
1 a p 1 a u d Here 
dwell the I apps, a 
wanddiiig I ace ol 
people about whose 
l)Cginnings little is 
kiiowm Small and 
sturdy, and possess- 
ing woiKierful 
endurance, they 
move from place to 
place getting a 
living from their 
herds of reindeer. 
Not all Lapps live 
nomad lives. 
Indeed, many of the 
settled Lapps are 
prosperous farmers 
with dairy herds. 



MonJiale 

GOINC, lO SCHOOL IN lAPLAND 


Northern Scandinavia, be>ond the Arctic Circle, is the home of the 
Lapps who, in summer, live a nomad life with their herds of rein- 
deer At this time of the year " wandering schools " move with them 
but m winter, Lapp children will attend one of the permanent schools, 
those from far away boarding at the school. 




THE GRANDEUR OF A NORWEGIAN FJORD 
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IINU) UP AND AFI READY tOR THE SKI-RACh 


Mon half 


li< r long but dr> inter Switzerland is a coiintrv of u e ind snow with most inMgorating 
ui irul tllcr^ in opporlunitu s fen imny kinds of sport o\ er tin wliitowistcs In tl is scene a 
group of gills indhojbcirc line d iiji on then skis eager foi a thi ilhng rsec down a snow clad slope 
it \d Ibo len Ihf w jrd ki is of Noiwegian origin, inel its n il moaning is nothing inoie 
thin snow sb»n Some skis li ive hi idos yo inches in length made from the wood of ash 


SWITZERLAND, THE PLAYGROUND OF 

EUROPE 


I ITFLE SWITZERLAND, a sane- 
tuary of fieedom and one of the 
^ mobt prosperous of modern states, 

IS more than a Republic. Switzerland 
IS a Confederation, a union of peoples 
formed to protect themselves from 
cruel overlords and greedy neighbours. 
Small though Switzerland is — the whole 
country is only about twice the size of 
Wales — she has French, German, and 
Italian as official languages. In some 
parts her people speak dialect or patois 
or the ancient Romansch tongue. These 
differences in language show the diver- 
sity of the four million people who hvc 
in the twenty-two cantons which make 
up the Swiss Confederation Common 
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ideals of justice and freedom, nurtuied 
by the fertile valleys and majestic 
mountains, brought these people to- 
gether m the political unit that is 
called Switzerland. 

The Hght for Freedom 

Like mo<^t of the great little nations 
of the world, the Swiss have had to 
fight for their liberty. Their story is a 
long one that dates back to the days of 
primitive lake settlements of a thousand 
years before Christ, models of which 
can still be seen in the museum of Bemc. 
Then came the Celts then the con- 
qnermg Romans who drove roads 
across the Alps at the Passes of St 



SCENES AND SIGHTS FAMILIAR TO- 



The city of Berne is the capital of the Swiss 
Confederation, and contains the Federal 
Palace or Parhanaent House here depicted 
The nver in the foreground is the Aar 



During the summer months c(n\s arc taken 
to pasture on the mount iins, both milk 'incl 
chtese being sent to tin towns in the v ilk ys 
Girls often mind the cows *is stm above 



Photos Dovk^Ul Mcl^tsk 


The Lake of Geneva, situateil between bwitzerland and v ranee, is upwaids of forty miles in 
length , and, on the eastern shore, stands the entrancing Castel of ChiUon, seen above The 
Castle occupies a small island and is connected with the mainland by a bridge 1 here has been 
a castle on this site for more than seven hundred >ears 
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-THOSE WHO TOUR IN SWITZERLAND 



DutjuU McLetsk. 


Cieneva, onco the luMtUiuarltTS of the J.eague ol Nations, and the third* largest city in Switzer- 
land, has long been regarded as one of Kuropr's great centres. It has played a large part in 
religious affairs, and this monument, over loo yards in length, depicts scenes and persons inti- 
mately connected with the Reiornialion, when the faiths of so many countries weie rcmcKlelled. 
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Bernard and Julier. Remains of Roman 
occupation can be seen to-day along 
the shores of Lake Geneva. 

Rome never conquered eastern Swit- 
zerland where tribes of Germanic stock 
developed very differently from those 
who had settled in the west and were 
influenced by Roman civilisation. In 
the east, Germanic law, language, and 
culture prevailed ; in the west, Roman 
influence told and blended the Bur- 
gundians with the native Celts, pro- 
ducing a people essentially French in 
outlook and language. 

For many decades, east and west 
fought one another, but both were 
eventually absorbed into the empire of 
the gieat Charlemagne, only to fall 
apart once more when Chailemagnc 
died. There followed times of despci- 
ate struggle to maintain rights and 
libeities against local lords and princes, 
and against the Hapsburgs whose 
oppression brought the first league of 
Sv iss cantons. In 1291, the men of the 


cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower 
Unterwaldcn, all cantons bordering 
the lovely lake of Lucerne, banded 
together in a defensive League. Theii 
spirit of resistance lives to-day in the 
still-told story ol the patriots of Ruetli 
who first raised \hr standard of revolt 
and in the epic of William Tell who is 
still commemorated in an annual festival 
at Altdorf where be defied the tyrant 
Gessler. 

At Europe’s Crossroads 

Gradually the League grew and 
gained its independence lioiii the Holy 
Roman Lmpiit^ at the end of th(‘ 
Thirty Years Wai Over a luindred 
years latex, when Napoleon’s niciildad 
hand clutched at Europe, Switzeiland 
was formed into the unified Helve tu 
Republic. Attd Najxihon's do\\iil*dl 
thr nations ol Euiope guar ant (mmI Swiss 
nuiliality and accepted the hVdeicd 
Pact which had been piepaied af 
Zurich and which brought the luiinbd 





ttoiuild 

WHERE CALVIN AND JOHN KNOX PREACHED 

Thib vaulted building in Geneva is knovin as the Auditoire and dates from the thirteentli cciituiy^ 
It IS famous as the pU<o whtie Calvin, the gicat religious reformer, explained his doctrines, and 
U was Uvie also U)tit John Knox, tjie tamou-) S(,otti>l» uluinui, preadud 


SNOWS OF THE MATTERHORN 



This peak is known as the " tooth ’ oi the Matterhorn, one oi bw.iacr and s .njghtiest ii.oun- 
taius; which rears its snow-capped summit nearly 15,000 Icet above sea level Ihe mountain is 
notorious for its IcrriUc precipices. It has been mastered by inlicpid ohmbijs but of 

those who have attempted the feat aic sleeping their last sleep in the chuichyard ot the little 

frtwn far below. 
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of cantons in the Swiss Confederation 
to twenty-two But all this had been 
arranged by foreign powers, and it was 
not until 1848 that the Swiss were able 
to draw up their own constitution 
without foreign intervention The 
country to-day is ruled under the 
Constitution of 1874 Switzerland has 
a Piesident, Vice-Piesidont, and a 
Parlianunt ot two chambers — a State 
Council ill which each canton has two 
s( als, and a Nation il Council of repic- 
sfntativcs chosen m direct election 
Because of her wuh ly democratic 
system and the law which n quires 


every male Swiss to have a period of 
service in the army, Switzerland is 
sometimes spoken of as the land of 
one man, one vote, one gun." 

Situated as she is at the main cross- 
roads of Middle Europe, Switzerland 
is the most important of European 
" buffer states " between powerful 
rivals who as yet have nevei dared to 
challenge the natuial defences of the 
country and the resolute independence 
of its free citizens 

Switzerland is admired to-day for her 
democracy, for the humanity which 
charactenses her conduct of affairs, for 
tlie kindness and 
generosity wrhich have 
made themselves felt 
in her work as a 
neutral dunng two 
world wars and which 
make her so hospitable 
a host to the countless 
thousands who visit Iiei 
beautiful country each 
year. 

For Switzerland is the 
Playground of Europe, 

Swiss Farmers 

No other country in 
Europe is so much 
visited by tourists, for 
no other land can give 
in the same measure 
the things for which 
Switzerland is famous. 
Her tourist business is 
the greatest in the 
world, and many of her 
people get their living 
by hotel-keeping, or by 
providing visitors with 
things they heed on 
holiday or things to 
take back hoihe. But 
apart from all this, 
Switzerland is a busy 
farming country and a 
thriving manufacturing 
country. 

Farming in Switzer- 



DoruUd MeUtsk 

A CANINE SAVIOUR OF HUMAN LIFE 


Among the Alps of Switzerland, high above the snow line, is 
the Hospice of St Hernard, famous for the strong intelligent 
dogs who go out into the white wastes seeking for lost hum^^n 
beings Ihe faithful St Bernard dog liere shown with the 
Prior IS named ‘ Turc He has made no fewer than thii’ty-five 
rescues. 





4 tbifi St^mtr 

Ihe \ iigiidjiK IS Iht iiiiiK c.ivtn t) *i tlistiut ui Swii/tilaiul »ml iUl plRti)gn.pli sht wn htit 
wa.8 taken luai tJu \illdgc ol Ponlicsina in th». Ikinina \ allt.)r lliis vill igo is ne»irl> (j ooo 
feet above sea level and Liu mountains towel lai -ibove even tins altitude It is i tavounu 

tourist Rsoit in summer and in winter 
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land IS chiefly dairy-farming, for there 
IS little land for agriculture, except m the 
valley plains The cows are kept on 
the high pastures during the summer, 
tended by the farmers' sons and 
daughters who live up there in their 
ch&lets during the summer months, 
making cheeses or sending down the 
milk to the towns in tall wooden 
containers that fit snugly to tht 
carrier's back as he descends the steep 
slopes In winter the cows are " stall 
fed" — kept m their cowsheds winch, 
as often as not, are beneath the li\ing- 
room of the farm Ihe Swiss farmer 
saves every bit of fodder he can for 
winter use , that is why you may often 
see men cutting hay on perilous and 
lofty slopes, gathering it in a wide- 
mesli(d net and taking it down to the 
valley by paths which seem almost too 


difficult for any living thing but the 
mountain goats 

Some of the Swiss are foresters and 
wood-cutters, for many mountain slopes 
are covered with dense conifer forests 
whose soft timber is useful not only 
for building, but also tor wood-carving 
and the making of wooden trinkets, 
implements, vessels and toys that 
occupy the long evenings of the daik, 
cold winters when all the world set ms 
mantled in deep snow 

Swiss Manufacturers 

Switzerland is a manufacturing 
(oiintry, too, although sh( has little 
or no coal, and no raw materials to 
speak of She has plenty of " white 
coal, however, in her many watt rfalls 
and ru^^hing stre ims, and no otlu r land 
in Europe , t ^cept pt ihaps S( aiidinavi i 



Central I te % 

AIP-HORN PLAYERS REQUIRE GOOD LUNGS 


Ihcsc ( iirious instiumcntb aic Swiss alp horns Ihty aie about t>\cUc feel long and afe made of 
wood, and need considtrabU skill and wind power if they aie i j be pla>cJ well Tin thret playtrs 
seen dressed in thou nitional rostumt in this piotuic are all members of the same 1 imily and weie 
phot(itriphed with the r instruments outside London s Albert IlUl when the\ visited I.ngland toi 
an international festival of folk songs and lancing 
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ST MARK’S C VIinOR VI AND CAAr^AMII MMCF 


1 w itKsmtht w r]fl ir< mjr< 1 \^I\ <i rriiukallt Ihiu fl n i ( i| rl ( f \tni( 1 h< ItUiin 

( >u^ f II f f ill V Ij J itu I r t In in t [ hi 1 ll f nt v i I ml t 1 1 j n 1 n 1 1 k < m im t li i n hi iit 
ar< Witt TVS ays inn < 1 r vm i *) srnillc» ( mil [iuih in lit t mil u I hfili (fiuinnsit •( uni" 

a npuhli mil i t,i< it inintjnu il> till It hrn ns liIkImI St Muk sin in tins ] irliii i v 

womh rful « xarnj I minimi aiihiuitun it 1 \\ is 1 ml‘ in tin. ti n I in 1 1 1 \ nth » itmi s () itn 

ii^ht IS til v,!" It I LTH[ iniJi 1 lilt al iit tin sin tun 1 iit tins f 1 I s r llif id n iii in \ is 

utuilt n sir rf in lati n 








THE SPRING ^^SHV\L IN ZURICH 

ZUhlI], thf lar^c^t tovvu in ^\\itz< rl ind irul an nnpoitjnt m nuif k Luiinf; ccntrt, btill h.is its 

tnuk (uiilds sirIi is wen ( (iiniuon tliioii^diont I iirope the MuMh A^ls ()n the third 

SuikI i\ in (Vir\ \pijl nn s nf tiie (niilds a It 1 1 ite tht coming uf spiiri^^ with ptoetssions 
thiough Ur eil> rind tlu burning of winltr suited bv a Li^tton wtnd siiownidu ) at tho 

stake In Lius picture we sec meuibcis of the Guild of baint Nitiiolas 


and Noi thorn Italy, is so well and 
cheaply siipplud with electric power, 
light and heat. Her trains are prac- 
tically all electrically drawn ; evc n small 
villages have electric light and the tele- 
phone, and her mills and factories are 
mainly electrically driven. 

North-eastern Switzerland is busiest 
in manufacluios and textile and metal 
goods, especially in and around the 
towns of Ziiricli, St. Gall and Winter- 
thur. Geneva, the beautiful city at 


(he vvL'sUiii end of the lake, and the 
towns of Le Locht , La Chaiix de Fonds 
and Bi( nne are all famous centres of 
the Swiss watch and clock manufacture. 
Basle, the great frontier town and rail- 
way centre, makes fine silks. 

But the Switzerland we love is the 
Switzeiland of the towering peaks, of 
the beautiful lakes and waterfalls, and 
of the deep and mysterious valleys. 
Lucerne is usually the starting-place 
of those who are visiting the counti'y 
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for the fiist time , they can voyage on 
its deep winding lake, they can ascend 
the Rigi and Pilatus, which any good 
walker can manage, and which even 
people who cannot walk at all can 
chmb in the mountain railways. 

The High Alps 

But later they go over into the 
Gnndelwald to see the fine snow-clad 
peaks of the Bernese Obeiland-the 
Eiger, the Monch and the Jungfrau, 
staying either at Gnndelwald or at 
Interlaken, or ptrhaps at Murien, 
high perched at its clilf edge above the 
valley. Mighty glaciers extend their 
icy tongues down the upper valleys of 
these mountains of the Oberland, and 
they and the towering peaks above pre- 
sent hnc sport to climbers — and not a 
little risk A mountain railway has 
been made to enable non-chmbers to 


ascend the Jungfrau and get the 
wondciful views which are to be seen 
up there. 

The highest and most diffic ult peaks, 
however, he to the south-west on the 
other side of the great deep trench of 
the Rhone valley. 2Jermatt is the 
chief centre there , above it towers the 
grim tooth of the Matterhorn, whose 
icy slopes and teirihc precipices have 
been responsible for the unlimcly end 
of many of those who now he sleeping 
in the little churchyard in the town 
below To the east of the Matterhorn 
IS the gieat knife-tdge of Monte Rosa, 
across which runs the boundary between 
Switzerland and Italy, and far to the 
west IS the French peak of Mont 
Blanc, " monarch of mountains ’ in 
Europe 

This mighty mountain knot of the 
Alps long piovtd a serious obstacle to 








The Wetterhorn, seen in all its majesty in this picture, is an AiUine giant more than 1 2 lOo feet high 
Near its summit steep precipices shoot up to an immense height these suddt n heights and the 
enormously deep and narrow valleys are the result of extreme rompression and mountain folding 

which took place in past ages 




Mention of winter spoils make ns think it onct of S-wit?! rland \vl ire scones such as this may be 
witnessed at any of the ininy famous ccntn Casting up foirnv clouds of snoi\ the experts turn 
with an case ihit nukes ski inj. ^ccin ill too simple 



Ever\ tear Avalanche Dogs arc tiaiiud oi the Grosse ^cluidegg m the Bernese Obtrland 
They arc police Army, oi Customs dogs and are usually Msatian wolfhounds Bach dog has its 
own master, and dog and master work together in learning how to 1 nd casualties which may be buried 

unde r six feet of snow 
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man, though he aossed the barrier South ol the St. Gotthard 
by many passes. To-day he has Travel in May time, southwards from 
driven giant tunnels through it — the Zurich and south of the St. Gotthard to 
St. Gothard Tunnel between Goes- the valley of the Ticino. Here we are 
chenen and Airolo ; the Simplon (the in that part of Switzerland where 
longest, 12 miles), between Brieg and Italian is the first language, where 
Domodossola, the Lotschberg between buildings aie more in the Italian than 
Kandersteg and Brif'g, and the Mont the Gei manic style, and where — even 
Cenis which links France with Italy, though it is early in the year by British 
Splendid motor roads, too, follow the standards —we a re greeted with brilliant 
passes. sunshine. To the north, there has been 

Because Switzerland has such ini- sunshine natuially : but here, it is 
posing mountains and because many of really hot , it is so hot, in fact, that il 
hei iniglity peaks arc snow-capped all we are going to Locarno on Lake 
the year round, we are tempted to think Maggiore, or to Lugano on Lake Lugano 
of this country iis a land mainly of we shall be glad of really light summer 
winter sports and snow. But in speak- clothing. Here, we are on the very 
ing of Switzerland wc must not forget threshold of Italy, and a short trip by 
the warm sunshine which comes to the steamer on Lake Maggioie would actu- 
moiintain slopes and valleys and gives ally take us across the frontier, as in- 
Switzerland those remarkably hot sum- deed would a similar trip upon Lake 
mers that arc so enjoyed by her visitors Lugano A tup by lake st tamer, 
from colder climes. Even in the spring, visiting the small lakeside \illages is 
the Swiss sunshine has remarkable one of the nicest ways of eiijov mg one's 
w^armth. self in this part of Switzeiland. 



( eulrul rrris. 

FASHIONABLE ST, MORilZ 


St. Moritz IS probably the best-known and most fashionabh* wmter sports centie in Switztihind. In 
IQ48, the little town, made famous by ski-mg and other snow sports, was the scene of the Olympic 
Games' wintei sports, and the picture shows some ol the spectators on I heir w'ay to the Arena for the 

Games 




ONE OF THE VERY NUMEROUS CASILES OF THE RHINE 

I he most uni. or taut rivci in 1 urope, the Rhine, rises in Switzerland, flows between France and 
Gcimany, thuiiigh the latter c ountr> and then acioss Holland In this picture we see the Castle 
of Mans, with the townships of St (-ro«ir and St Goarshausen beyond People have tra\elled 
from all parts of the world to see the wonderful views along the banks of the Rhine 

GERMANY and THE RHINE 


I N the veiy heart of Switzerland a 
great glacioi proti udes its icy tongue 
down a liigli valley. As it nirlts, a 
‘stream of water runs away in a turbid 
creamy flood down the valley, past 
tiny viUages of wooden houses, until 
it IS joined by another stream that has 
come from the Adula group of moun- 
tains farther south. 

A Mighty River 

You would never think, to i at 
them, that either of these mountain 
streams was of any great importance ; 
and even after they have joined their 
insignificant floods near the small town 
of Tamms, the river thus formed is 
just like hundreds of others in this 
beautiful mountain land. 

Yet if you follow this river from its 

N P K VOI IV 


wild 1 omc among the mountains to 
the sea, you will find that youi respect 
an \ admiration for it grow as the river 
incHases in beauty and importance. 

For this river is the Rhine, the most 
important river in Europe, with many 
great cities in its basin, which is rich 
m most of the things that go to make 
a land the home of large numbers of 
people. It turns the great turbines of 
monster power-stations in Switzerland 
and Souin Germany, it carries down 
the timber in great rafts from the 
forests that clothe the mountains, it 
bears an incredible number of big 
barges — thousand-ton and even two- 
thousand-ton barges in strings of two 
or three towed by powerful tugs — and 
gives large steamers passage inland for 
hundreds of miles from the sea, 
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SNAPSHOTS OF BEAUTY AND ROMANCE- 





All dlwn^ tlu Innkb of the Rhine arc grcit cistlcs sinh ib 1 Su nt ( k s(ui il )\ wiUi v 
view of loltninst I bevund Somt of thcbc stionj^holds ( 1 1 lu Mid 11 \| t s n »n r m M u v t 

them A\crc once inhabited by robbei baious who levied till on all who p issul wh lli i b> u i 1 
or river, boldly defying tin ruleis of the eountiy 



Photos LNA 


This view 13 taken from the level of the Rhine and shows the towm of Kdnigswinter The 
mountain beyond is the Drachenfels, with a castle as its crown In the story of the great opera, 
" Siegfried, ' the he ro slays a dragon who lives in a cavern on the Drachenfels. the word meaning 
" Dragon s Rock " The district is also described m Byron s '* Childe Harold's Pilgrimage '* 
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ALONG THE BANKS OF THE RHINE 




t 



H(.rt IS I bend nt th« Ivlniu in tin piH>r> with Iruit iu(s in tlic full sj>ltn(loui of thi ir 

blosstjin J liL hud, lu^.li blutt on the IhIIhi bink ib Ur i oiolei Kuck, wliuh figures in oir 
of Ur 111 in> Icf^Mids \nd songs ( oniK ct< d vith th( RhiiR On this rock the Uoii ]i 1 s iiig to lure 

passing tri\(.lUis to their doom 



Here is another magnificent view, this time of a considerable stretch of the River Rhine, 
showing how it winds placidly along its appointed couise fiom the icy ^ glacier in a 

mounUiD to the sea off the coast of Holland The building in the foreground of this 
delightful panorama is the Schloss Stolzenfels 
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One of the tributaries which join it 
in the lower half of its course has in 
its basin the richest coal-field in Europe, 
and a number of giant town-clusters 
whose industries once produced iron 
and steel goods of all kinds, dyes, 
and chemicals, and textile goods of 
every sort, to supply the markets of 
the whole world. That tributary is 
the Ruhr. We must look at it more 
closely presently. 

Rhine Scenery 

Along its banks the Rhine has some 
of the most magnificent scenery in 
Europe, especially in the middle course, 
where during long ages it has sawn a 
deep gorge through the block of old 
hard plateaux known as the Rhine 
Highlands, and where it flows in a 


deep and mighty flood between high, 
steep banks terraced to their very 
crests with orderly vineyards, and 
crowned on the topmost crags with 
the ruins of great castles that were the 
strongholds of robber barons who in 
the Middle Ages defied kings and 
emperors and took toll of all who 
passed, whether on land or water. 

In normal times, this part of the 
Rhine is much visited by tourists, not 
only from every part of Europe, but 
also from America, for its fine scenery 
is worth coming half across the world 
to see. 

The Dutch Rhine 

When you reach the iich meadow- 
lands of Holland, where the two aims 
of the great Rhine wind placidly under 



A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE CHY OF COLOGNE 


In this picture wo an* looking down upon the Rhine at Cologne as it was in the days before 
the war (Jn the right is the tall Cathedral Cologne v as noted for its line bridges, among 
them the famous Hohcnzollern Bridge seen here, and like many other Rhine towns suflered 
heavily from air bombardment during the World Wai when its budges were almost 

completely destroyed. 
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ArrCR WAR’S DEVASTATION 

On the opposite pap;e is seen th< Hohen/olktn Brulge at ( ologm as it w'ls in H)30 Our 
pliofogripli above \^as taktn in i0|5 tlie ciH of Cologne had been ruTged b\ uar ami 

tlR great bridgt had been smishid be>oiid repiir Ibf Cathedral (It/t) siilTeied little dairidge 
thoiigli many other l>iiildings utre chstio\td 


its Dutch names of T.tk and Waal, you 
lealise tliat all this luh dt nselv-poujikd 
country has been built up tliiouijli the 
long ages ftom the silt brouglit down 
by the Khine. For Holland is made 
largely of soil torn from its parent rock 
among the mountains of Switzerland, 
ground into fine sand, and carried foi 
hundreds of miles by this great river, 
to be deposited on its mouth in the 
delta that forms most of Holland. 

If you follow the Lek, the chief 
mouth of the Rhine, you come at 
length to many neat Dutch towns 
surrounded by their pasture-lands and 
flower-fields to the great seaport of 
Rotterdam, whose fine docks shelter 
the ships of the nations, and whose 
works, factories and mills gather their 
raw materials from all parts of the 
world, but especially fiom the East 
Indies and from Dutch Guiana 


Cocoa and chocolate factories, sugar 
refine* ^^s, rubber fart 01 us, oil woiks, 
marga iie factorns and shipbuilding 
yards arc Rotterdam's chief business 
( nt( r prises. 

The long, deep, straight waterway 
from Rofterdam to the sea has been 
made partly by the Dutch themselves, 
who h^ve dredged out and straightened 
the bed of the Lek to admit the largest 
ships afloat. They call it ''The New 
Waterway." At its seaward end is the 
packet-stai ion of the Hook of Holland, 
the port for the steamers that run from 
Harwich, carrying passengers and the 
mails from Britain to all parts of 
Middle Europe. 

Ihc Rhine on the Map 

If we now turn to oui atlases and 
look at the Rhine and the Rhineland, 
we shall sec clearly how the river is 
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divided- First, there is the Mountain 
Rhine rising in Switzerland, flowing 
through the large Lake Constance 
(over which Count Zeppelin flew his 
first Zeppelins, and where great experi- 
ments with aircraft were carried on), 
and on past the beautiful Emails of 
Schaffhausen to the iinpoitant Swiss 
frontier station of Basic- perhaps the 
biggest railway station in Europe. 

At Basle the Rhine turns northwards, 
flowing thiough a deep but w'lde and 
flat valley, between the dark mountain 
forests of the French Vosges on the 
left and of the German Black Forest 
on the right, until you conic to Mainz, 
where the Main flows in from Bavaria 
and the German Jura. About half-way 
is the big river port of Mannheim, 
where the river Neckar that has come 
from the Black Forest pO'^t the* beautiful 
old university town of Heidelberg, joins 


the Rhine. The third division is the 
Rhine Gorge, which the river has cut 
deeply through the Rhine Highlands 
between Bingen and Bonn. At Bingen 
you can still sec the mouse tower in 
which Bishop Hatto, the profiteer in 
grain of his day, according to an old 
legend, took refuge against a swarm of 
advancing rats. On the way down to 
Bonn you pass the high rocks, where 
the Lorelei — the sirens of German 
fairy talcs — sang to lure voyagers to 
destruction. 

Coblenz and Cologne 

Soon after you see the great com- 
mercial city of the Middle Rhine, 
Coblenz, with its fortress of Ehrenbreit- 
stcin frowning down from the heights 
on the opposite side of the river. Most 
famous of all the castks of the Rhine 
(iorge is Drachenfels, high perched upon 



Pfanet New^. 

WHEN THE WORK OF RESTORATION BEGAN 


Onco Cologne uas in Allied hands in 1945 it was an urj^ent matter to replace one at least of 
the bioken bridges across the Rhine. With the help cf German contractois the Royal 
Engineers were soon at v^ork and our photograph shows two central spans each 240 feet long 
and weighing 450 tons, being maneeuvred into position The ( athedial can be seen oD the right 



THE Kin CAN\L FROM THE AIR i- A 4 

In tlie d'i>s of the Hi.iriscatir Lcapne, m fact unhl 1895 the only sea routes into the Baltic were 
those tom 1 11 and td h’s Dtiim irk and b\^cdcn But in th it >eir, this great canal — nearly 61 miles 
long — was ojDcned and linked the North Sea and the Baltic Its locks are among the largest ever 

made 


the " castled crag of Drachcnfels/' 
famed in old song and story. 

Beyond Bonn the valky open*^ out 
into a wide and fertile plain in which sit 
Cologne and (itlur gnat cities where 
great incluslrits once fioijnsh< d All 
of them sufffitd heavily during tlie 
Second World War. The fifth pait of 
the Rhine is the cklta, which is 
Southern Holland Each of these parts 
of the Rhine has its own distinctne 
features and its own people living m 
the ways best suited to their homeland. 

What countries belong to the Rhine- 
land ? Switzerland is the home the 
Rhine ; from Basle for many miles 
northward the Rhine forms the boun- 
dary between France and Germany , 
some little distance north of Stras- 
bourg, the capital and cathodial city 
of Alsace, whkh was restored to France 
as a result of the Great War of igi4-i8, 
the Rhine becomes entirely German 


for hundreds of miles to Emmerich, 
near the Dutch frontier. 

Legcni' r nd Romance 

For centuries the Germans have 
lool upon the Rhint as th( ir own 
national river and have e\alt(d its 
hgends in verse and ‘^ong and immor- 
lilised tluin in great music by such 
masters as Wagner whose operas Der 
Ring des Ntbelungen and Das Rhetngold 
draw exclusively upon Rhine legendry. 

More signihcant is the part the 
Rhine has played m history as a barrier 
and the importance which such nations 
as France attach to keeping the German 
pt-ople east of their mighty river. For 
It has been from east of the Rhine that 
the aggressions of the last eighty years 
have come Even in defeat Germany is 
feared by her neighbours. Her people 
aie known to be re^ady militarists. 
Almost without exception, since the 
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times of the German chieftain Arminius 
(Hermann), her leaders have been men 
of ** blood and iron whose ambitions 
led to brutal conquest and harsh 
domination. 

In the days of Roman greatness, it 
was along the Rhine that the Romans 
made contact with the barbaric tribes 
of Germany. For many years the 
Romans advanced along the Rhine 
valley, building forts and cities and more 
than once attempting to subdue the 
tribes without success. To this day 
Germans remember the valour of their 
early ancestors in opposing the might 
of Rome, especially that of Arminius 
who destroyed three Roman legions in 
the Saltus Teuiobeygrnsts in a.d q. 
From such tribes as that of Arminius 
there came the rovers who crossed the 
North Sea to settle in our own country, 
and it was a Germanic tribe, the Goths, 
who marched southwards, driving 
through to Rome and sacking the 


Imperial city. Later, Christianity 
spread its humanising influence. Mis- 
sionaries penetrated barbaric Germany, 
turning the tribes from the hammer of 
Thor to the Cross of Chiisl. Their 
work was made easier by the rule of 
Charlemagne whose dominions included 
nearly all of what we call Germany. The 
great emperor took up aims to save the 
Pope from the assaults of his enemies 
and for this devotion was rewarded 
with the crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Conflict with the Pope 

When Charlemagne died, his empir(' 
fell apart. France, as we have sec n, 
went her own way. In Germany, there 
rose numbers of small independent 
states, each owing nominal allegiance to 
the Holy Roman EmptTor whom they 
themselves elected. But the Emperors 
found it hard to keep older m a Ger- 
many full c^f ambitious princes rind at 



IN THE OLD HANSA TOWN OF LUBECK 


Ilrfie Winsitmf 


Lubeck was founded lu 1x43 and is the oldest of the Gcrinau towns on the Baltic It soon became 
a leading city of the Hanseatic League, the great trading assocu^tion of the ports and cities of north 
Germany. Building in brick began here in medieval times, and you can sec (left centre) the towers 
of the I3ih century brick-built Marienkirche, whose spires, 410 feet high, were destroyed in the war 
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the same time rule in f 


Italy where they were 
loathed by their subjects 
and often in conflict with 
the Pope. The German 
monarch, Henry the 
Fourth, actually defied 
Pope Gregory the 
Seventh, but submitted 
after he had been excom- 
municated, and went to 
Canossa, where the Pope 
was, to sue for pardon. 

The Emperor Barba- 
rossa also opposed the 
Pope and crossed the 
Alps on five occasions 
to assert his rule. But 
eventually he also had 
to yield and at Venice 
knelt to kiss the Papal 
toe d-iiu to receive in 
return, the Papal kiss of 
peace. Barbarossa was 
renowned for his 
courage and feats of 
arms, and German 
legend tells that he is 
not really dead, but 
slce])s in a vast sub- 
terranean cave ready to 
gird his sword and 
armour and come forth 



when his people should 
need him. 

The Hanseatic League 
While sabres rattle 
more fiercely in the 


GERMANY IN RUIN 

rankfort-on-Main standinR where the trade routes from North 
o nxerge. ))as a long historv as one of Genn^iny s 
rL Zmmvmal ccuttos r>ne of its hiisust sticets was the 
/oil" which, as this picture shows, now hes in rums Fhe 
uined building (left foreground) was once the ecntrAl poll 


history of Gennany than 
in that of most other countries, trade 
also has characterised the progress of 
the German people to modern time^ 
As early as 1241, the towns of Lc eck 
and Hamburg had made a pact to 
safeguard the road route from the 
Baltic to the North Sea. 
hundred years, from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth centuries, German in- 
fluence was extending eastwards from 
the Elbe, and where colonies and 
settlements arose, merchants and 


traders followed. Soon there were 
German trading posts in all parts of the 
Baltic, and one of the earliest trading 
associations, formed at Wisby on the 
isle of Gothland, extended from Cologne 
and Utrecht in the west to Reval 
(Tallinn) in the east. 

Gradually these a.ssociations fell into 
the hands of German home towns and 
there came into being the Hanseatic 
League with Liibeck, Hamburg and 
Bremen as its leading towns. The 
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Hansa merchants had special privileges 
where they had trading posts and 
virtually controlled commerce in the 
Baltic. So powerful were the Hansa 
cities that they could even make war, 
defying German princelings and other 
rulers. Their power fell as it was 
challenged by the rising trade of other 
nations which, unlike the League, were 
backed by strong and umhtd states. 
By the seventeenth century, only 
Lubeck, Hamburg and Bremen kept 
the Hansa name alive, and these three 
maintained trading posts at Bergen 
until 1775, at London until 1852, and at 
Antwerp until 1863. 

Germany, during the period of the 
Hanseatic League, was very loosely- 
knit and a stage for the rivalries of 
states and princes and for wars and 
disturbances that flared across the land. 
These were particularly violent duiing 
the reign of Emptror Charles the Fifth, 
when the Reformation reached its peak 
in Germany. 

The long conflict between Popes and 


Emiierors made Germany ripe for the 
Reformation. In many parts of the 
country, the Pope, and Christianity as 
taught and practised by Rome, were 
attacked, and popular feeling was 
behind Martin Luther when in 1517, two 
years before the accession of Charles 
the Fifth, he nailed to a church door 
in Wittenberg, a denunciation of Papal 
practice, later (1520) burning publicly 
the Papal Bull which excommunicated 
him foi his teaching. Luther found 
himself opposed by his Emperor, but 
supported by many of the German 
princes. 

Hardly had this thorny leligious issue 
arisen than the new Emperor, Charles, 
found himself faced with the Peasants’ 
War. Ihe grievances of the German 
peasants were much the same as those 
which later brought the people of 
France to revolution 'I hey had lost 
their old piivilcgos, were sorely op- 
pressed, and were taxed beyond the 
limit of endurance. Aheady there had 
been peasant risings in protest at these 



THE ROLLING LANDSCAPE OF THE BLACK FOREST 


ENA 


One of the most romantic and legended parts of Germany is the i^lack Forest region wlure mountains, 
rolling highlands, and great expanses of dark evergreen forest provide some of the finest scenery in 
Europe This vuw shows the small lownlet of Hmtei marten in the distance. 



/ V 4. 

WHFRE LUTHER WORKED ON HIS TRANSlJVTION OF THE BIBLE 


Oiu' of the finest old castles in Ceimany is the Wartburp, near ICisenach at the north-weslcTn end of 
tlje I hunn^ian Forest Once the seat of the Landgraves of Iliuiingja, and completely re^stored in 
rSSf). it IS famons as the place where Martin Luther worked on his translation of the Bible. This view 
of one of the coiirf yards shows the Vogtci (steward's house) and the window of Luther’s room. 


wrongs, and discontent finally came to 
a head at Stuhlingen in 1522 wi^h an 
insurrection that flared rapidly across 
cential and southein Germany. 

Meanwliile, the religious problem had 
still to be solved. The princes who 
supported Luther prepared a piotest 
against Papal authority, whence comes 
the modem name of Protestant for 
those who do not conform to the 
teachings of Rome, For thirty years, 
Germans waged war for the right to 
worship God in the way they felt 
nearest to His Word. Not unt* Ger- 
many lay prostrate did peace come, and 
with it, religious freedom. But though 
the countryside was devastated and 
people weie in want and povcity. it 
was not long before war came again. 

The Holy Roman Empire was dying, 
and the future of (Vermany resolved 
itself into a struggle between Austria, 


home of the Hapsburg Emperors, and 
tb< new and martial state of Prussia, 
one ihe few Geinian states which did 
not indulge in the luxury and i‘xtia- 
veganee that Louis the LourUenth 
of Fiance had made faslnonabU thiough 
the Courts of Europe, 

The Rise of Prussia 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Prussia was ruled by King 
ITedeiick William the First, a monarch 
whose greatest joy was his army to 
which went every penny that his royal 
treasury could spare. Under his stern, 
but popular rule, Prussia rose to be the 
third military p)ower in Europe, its 
army famed and feared in all quarters. 
The Prussian army was the best- 
equipped and best trained of the day. 
Its reputation was a.s formidable as was 
the appearance of the Regiment of 
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Potsdam Guards, the 61 ite of Frederick's which freed German soil from the 
troops, of which each member was French. 

giant in stature, bribed, lured, or even In the early nineteenth century 
kidnapped into the service of the Germany was a confederation of states 
martial monarch. Frederick's succes- of which the most powerful were the 
sor, Frederick William the Second, Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of 
named the Great, was not slow' to use Prussia. This was an age when the 
the weapon he had inherited from his peoples of Europe were clamouring, not 
father. By force of arms, he wrested only for freedom, but for national unity, 
Silesia from Queen Maria Theresa of and in Germany the lead was taken by 
Austria, making Prussia a great Power. Prussia which used all means to extend 

her influence over the other German 
Bismarck, Man of Blood and Iron states. For Prussia, the man of the 

The French Revolution seemed to hour was Bismarck who, with a rcorgan- 
explode the myth of the invincible ised and strengthened army as Ins 
Prussian army, for Prussia was defeated weapon, won the provinces of Holstein 
by Napoleon and, after the battle of and Schleswig from Denmark, rounded 
Jena, was stripped of half her dominions, on his ally, Austria, and defeated her 
This humiliation was erased with the within seven days, 
defeat of Napoleon at the Battle France came next and in the war 
of Nations, fought near Leipzig, of 1870-71 tasted defeat, German troops 



LUTHER’S STUDY IN THE WARTBURG 

At the uiislk* of tlie Wartburg in 'rhuringia, Martin Luther, the great ( rt;rman rehgiuus rc-lornier. found 
shelter from his enemies and worked on his translation of the Tiibie. This picture shows the interior of 
his study in the castle where he worked from May, 1521 until March, 1522. From the protest 
against Papal authority made by Luther and his followers comes our modern word “ Protestant." 
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marched into Paris and 
in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles Bismarck 
asked his king to become 
emperor of the new 
Germany he had created. 

Guided by Bismarck. 
Germany became a 
centrally governed state 
which soon began to reap 
the rewards of its ruth- 
less conquests. After 
Kaiser Wilhelm II came 
to the throne, Germany's 
mineral resources and 
shipping developed 
enormously, and in all 
iu*lds she strode forward 
at a terrific pace as if 
striving to make up for 
aU the years she had 
been disunited. 

The First World War 

But Kaiser Wilhelm II 
was as much an 
ambitious militarist as 
any of his predecessors. 
His vision was fixed upon 
an overseas empire and 
tin* establishment of 
Gei man supremacy. 
Deutschland uber A lies / 



Germany over All. Ho wiun luihieb', 
would be content with rh»it> \n 

, - y unless one oi tin 

nothing less. In 19^4 lliiec (Juarls UI v 

Germany again diew the 
sword and plunged 
Europe into a terrible war that went on 
for four years, until Germany was* 
defeated and her Emperor a fugitive. 
It was grim retribution that the peace 
treaty, marking her absolute defeat, 
should have been drawn up in that 
same Hall of Mirrors where not many 
decades earlier she had humbled France. 

Germany had been beaten to the 
ground, but except for the narrow 
strip of Rhineland, she did not suffer 
the humiliation of an occupying army. 
So terrible had been the ruin and loss of 
life in the war of 1914-18 that people 


l.Mural lilly taptured Kotlunh-iif; diiniiR the 
.11 lu ..lueattiuil to ixkuLc tlu Iovmi Luuiuillors 
III could einptv llu Pokal, a hUf^r goblet holding 
unc at a dr.iuglit I lie sitmingl) impossible was 
, and the counciUois lives weie spared. 

w’cie ^nly too icady to foiget and to 
forgive. Not so the Gcimans who still 
had the spirit to make war and the 
raw materials of war to hand. Only a 
leader was absent and this lack was 
remedied when the (German people 
handed their destiny to Adolf Hitler. 
The world hardly bothered when Ger- 
man troops reoccupied the Rhineland 
or when the rich industrial region of the 
Saar returned to Germany. More con 
cein was shown when Hitler forcibly 
welded Austria into his Greater Ger- 
many, and when he demanded the Czech 
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Sudetenland, people were at last alive 
to the danger in their midst. But then 
it was too late. Elated by his Czech 
success, Hitler turned on Poland. Once 
again, Germany had brought war to the 
world. 

For a fateful time, Germany bestrode 
Europe, inflicting cruelties that are still 
fresh in our memories Then came her 
defeat, more ruthless and utter in its 
modern form than it could ever have 
been in 1918. War with all its honors 
reached into the heart of Geimany. 
Towns and cities were razed to the 
ground by aerial bombardment Arro- 
gant Germany became a land of luin 
and devastation and felt in her own 
streets and homes some of the suffering 
and misery which she herself had 
brought on much of Europe. Her land 
was divided into four Zones of Occu- 


pation by the very nations she would 
herself have brut^y destroyed. 

Defeated Germany 

Now, under the control and guidance 
of her conquerors, Germany seeks to 
rebuild her shattered land, to learn the 
lesson that defeat alone could teach her, 
and in time, perhaps, to enter once more 
into the family of European nations 
For if Germany can be made to renounce 
the false gods which have made hrr 
hated through the civilised world, she 
can contribute in good measure to the 
progress of mankind. Her people are 
hardworking, thorough and inventive, 
and have already added much to tlic 
store of human knowledge. Germans 
first made paper out of rags. Germans 
invented modern methods of printing 
Germans have led the world in optical 



AN OLD GATE-TOWLR A I ROrHLNBURG 


AUortiUd } fess 


Rothenburg is one of the show towns of Bavaria, as you can see from this photogiaph of the Ploiilein, 
and IS still much as it was in the Middle Ages The road on the left goes through the Sievers Tower 
to a bastion m the city walls , that on the right goes through the Kebollzeller to the valley of the 

Tauber. 


^9 



This beer garden m the Bavarian Alps has dancers wearing local costume to entertain its custonierp 
In more modest form, their dress is orn from day to day on Bavarian farms and in the v illagts The 
feathered hats are green the shorts arc of leather and ha\e gaily embroidered bib braces I ook 
carefully and you will see that the socks finish ’ i g before they reach the ankle 


work and in the use of chemicaK and 
dyes Germans have made great con- 
tributions to European literature and 
music 

In her days of greatness, before the 
war of 1914-18, Germany was the 
commercial heart of Central Europe 
and supplied her neighbours with 
manufactured goods and raw materials , 
even in more recent times many of her 
cities, such as Leipzig, and Ham’^urg, 
had an international reputation as 
trading centres, while tourists came 
from far and wide to see the beauties of 
the Rhine, the Black forest, and the 
Bavarian Alps, and the glorious archi- 
tectural heritage of the past in such 
towns as Nuremberg, Hildeshcim, 
Munich, Frankfort and Stuttgart. 


Now much has been dcstioyed in the 
crud retribution which the Germans 
brought upon themselves 

lo-day the land wc call Germany is 
no more than zones of occupation 
where Amencan, Russian, French or 
British word is law, whose capital, 
Bcrlm, is itself divided between the 
conquerors while her eastern provinces, 
including industiial Silesia, arc in 
Polish hands. To-day, we and our 
Allies of the great battles for human 
liberty are tackhng the long task of 
reconstruction made necessary by the 
rum and desolation which is modern 
Germany If wc can lead the German 
people into the paths of peace and 
recovery, Europe will again welcome 
German skill and genius, and the Rhme 
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will once more be a river of legend and 
romance rather than a frontier of people 
outlawed for their crimes against 
humanity. 

The Ruhr 

The mouth of the Rhine is in Holland, 
but the Germans constructed the Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal leading from the Ruhr 
coalfield to the river Ems which enters 
the North Sea at Emden, once one of 
Germany’s big submarine and destroyer 
bases. By this canal the barges from 
the Ruhr can reach the German port 
without going through Holland to the 
Dutch port of Rotterdam. 

The Ruhr coalfield was the great 
centre of German industry and at least 
twelve of her great towns each with a 
population of more than loo.ooo were 
here. More than two million men were 
employed in the coal mines and iron 
foundries of the Ruhr. The great 
steel works at Essen with the mighty 


munitions factories of the Krupp family 
were here. The Ruhr was the heart of 
German industry and prosperity. It 
was also the workshop of German 
aggression in the two World Wars of 
1914-18 and 1939-45, and was thus a 
vital target area for Allied bombers. 
The vast railway marshalling yards at 
Hamm, the steel works at Essen, and 
the many munitions plants were per- 
sistently attacked. The Dortmund-Ems 
Canal was put out of action and the 
dams which provided power for many 
of the factories were smashed. Gradu- 
ally the productive capacity of the Ruhr 
was crippled and destroyed until Ger- 
many’s power to wage war ceased to 
exist. The Ruhr was not only the 
energiser of German economy. Hei 
coal was used by France and Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Holland. Her manu- 
factured goods were sent, not only to 
German towns and cities, but to all 
parts of Central Europe. 



OBERAMMLRGAU, VILLAGE OF THE PASSION PLAY 

Oberammergau is one of the most famous villages m the Bavarian Alps. It is a village of wood- 
carvers and a winter spoits centre, but it is beat known (o'- its Passion Plays These began in 
1633 and were held regularly from 1680 onwards, at ten year intervals. The performers in the 
- Passion Plays are all natives of the village. 


UNDER THE WATZMANN’S SHADOW 



Hr littK tovwi iliislcrinK it the foot ol the I>ev iri.in Alps is Ih ichtesgaiUn vshuh lias licen 
Msiua by tourists fron.\ll pails ol the veoikl The peak behind the town is known as the 
‘ Watzmann, and there aie lovely lakes in the viciiiitv Though Irom the photeigiaph >ou 
might think the town was in a low situation, it aetually stands 1,700 feet above sea h vel The 
m ghtv Lpine peaks separate Jlasaria from the distiict known as the Austrian Tjrol, anel 
the coMt^ IS to a tonsiderable extent coveied with dense forest-land in the glares 
animals of many kmd'^ still roam Purther, these widespread wooded tracts oltcr scope for 
tarediunting on a partieularly large scale, the wild boar being the most frequent object of the 
fh^ Xrchtesgaden has a place in history as Hitler s mountain home and fortress At the 
Isle’s Nt St ' the German Futhrci made holiday and received his friends The residence 
^ as well as the barracks near it were destroyed during and after the war 
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LIFE RETURNS TO THE RUHR 



Before war devastated the Ruhr, its mighty steel uorks smelted six million tons of ore t very vr-ir 
and its coal-mines yielded eight million tons of coal annually loday, undti Biitish superMsion, 
Ruhr industry has been revived to produce the goods of peace where once it made the inatei lals of war 



Photes fophial Press 


The Ruhr produces o\cr 600,000 tons of The largest steel plant in the British Zone 

steel each month Here slag is being tipped is the Huckingen-Hutteni^rk at Duisburg 

into specially constructed railway wagons at where this picture of a Thomas Converter 

Duisburg plant was taken* 
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A NEW ERA OF PEACEFUL INDUSTRY 



^ Photos 

M„.h g~i 
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To-day, although much of the heavy 
industry of the Ruhr has been dis- 
mantled as a safeguard against future 
aggression and as payment to countries 
who suffered at German hands, the 
rebuilding of Germany, which is 
essential if Europe is to be healthy, 
demands the revival of Ruhr industries. 
Special efforts have been made by us to 
restore the capacity of the important 
Ruhr coal mines. 

The Elbe 

The second great river of Germany is 
the Elbe, which rises in the Czecho- 
slovakian plateau called the “ Bohemian 
diamond " and flows through the deep 
gorge of the Elbe Gate to Dresden, 
capital of Saxony and famous for its 
art galleries and porcelain. This is the 
region of the Saxon coalfield whence 
came the fuel for smelting the ores of 
the Harz Mountains farther north. 
Industry is centred in the towns of 
Chemnitz and Zwickau which produce 
cot m and woollen goods, hosiery, and 
heavy railway machinery. North of the 
coalfield is Leipzig, whose trade fairs 
have been held annually for centuries, 
and which is famous for its printing 
and book-binding. 

The Elbe flows on through rich 
farmland which gives, among other 
crops, sugar-beet for the refineries of 
Magdeburg and other towns. Much of 
the lower Elbe is now in the nature of a 
frontier, for it divides the British and 
Russian zones of Germany. Hamburg, 
where it pours its swift-moving stream 
into the North Sea, was once a great 
Hansa port and second city of Germany, 
whose waterfront reached for ten miles 
along the banks of the river and whose 
shipyards built some of the world's 
finest liners. Hamburg is now in ruins, 
only by some freak of fortune have 
some sections near the Alster been 
spared destruction. Westwards across 
the heaths and fenlands of the North 
German Plain is yet more ruin — Han- 
over, a great city of which more than a 
third has been completely devastated : 


Bremen, the twin of Hamburg in mari- 
time importance and commercial 
greatness, a mere skeleton of a seaport : 
Minden, Osnabruck, each one a shat- 
tered signpost on the road of the last 
battles. 

Beautiful Bavaria 

It is a relief to turn from the gaunt 
ruins of the North German Plain to 
those parts of Germany which are still 
beautiful : to go southwards towards 
the romantic Black Forest, the towering 
Bavarian Alps, and the rocky legended 
Harz. But even in southern Germany, 
war has blazed its fiery trail. Bavarian 
Nuremberg, the town of Wagner's 
Masttirsingers and home of toymakers, 
a picture-book city of medieval houses, 
ancient towers and lofty walls, was 
heavily bombed because of the war 
industries which had been built upon its 
outskirts. Munich, university city and 
capital of the old Kingdom of Bavaria, 
has paid a similar price for bdng tlu‘ 
birthplace of the Nazi Movement ; 
her towers and steeples rise from 
tumbled masonry and iron that- once 
were dignified and busy streets. 

But the Bavarian farmlands with their 
quaint villages of chalet-type honsi s, 
each with its ornately carved Maibaum 
(Maypole), are unchanged, as are the 
snow-capped peaks of the Bavarian 
Alps. This is the fairyland where 
Ludwig the Second, the Swan King " 
of Bavaria, loved to roam and whi^re he 
built castles that astound on(‘ by their 
beauty and luxuriance. Ludwig was 
the friend and patron of Richard 
Wagner, and at Nciischwanstein, per- 
haps the most incredible of his castles, 
the walls are covered with murals 
portraying scenes from Wagnerian 
opera. ^ 

The Bavarian Alps are the! highest 
part of Germany. Their high^t peak 
is the famous Zugspitze which rears its 
snowy crest to nearly 10,000 feet above 
sea level. Not far away is Obetammer- 
gau, the small village which has become 
world-famous for its Passion Play. 



GERMANY AND THE RHINE 
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BFRLIN, A WAR-DAMAGED AND DIVIDID CITY 

Onct the capiHl of the powerful Orman Reich, and tcinkin" in if>5g as the fourth largest city in 
the woikl, Heilm lx came by a uar-dt vastated nun, divided against itself betv^een the Western 
Miles and Russia 1 his at rial photograph shows part of the American sector with the Anhaltei 
iail\^ ay station in tin coTitu bacKgiound, tin Reichstag building stands in the Ihitish sectoi, and 
in the light backgiound is tin Russnin se. tor Ihc boundaries of the three S( ( tors meet just beyond 

the railway station. 


More scenic beauties are to be found 
in the Harz Mountains which protrude 
in a natural bastion into the plains of 
northern Tier many about midway 
between Cologne and Berlin. The 
highest mountain of the range is the 
3,4iq feet high Brocken, a sinister 
barren peak, often hidden by clouds, 
which legend says is the meeting place 
of witches and warlocks on Walpurgis 
Night (April 30th). Nestling by the 
wooded slopes of the mountains is, the 
old town of (joslar which still * is its 
walls, timbered houses, and the Kaiser- 
pfalz, the Romanesque palace built by 
Emperor Henry the Tliiid (1039-1056). 
More grim in its associations is the town 
of Nordhausen on the southern side of 
the range. Here, at the end of the 
war, was discovered a vast underground 
factory, timnelled out of the mountain 


side, where the most recent weapons 
of an terror, the V2 rockets, were 
assembled. 

Berlin 

Berlin, the capital of Germany, was 
the largest city of Germany and the 
fourth largest in the world. It stands 
on a plain astride the river Spiee. 
Originally the capital of Prussia, Berlin 
became the German capital when the 
different States were united in 1871. 
To-day, Berlin is a capital without a 
nation. Its ruins are as extensive as 
those of any Gciman city, for there was 
severe fighting wathin the city before it 
surrendered on May 2nd, 1945, to the 
Russian forces undei Marshal Zhuk off. 
Berlin, the focal point of German 
communications, the nerve-centre of 
government, the scene of Prussian 
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triumph, IS now no more than a ghost of 
d capital, its tumbled stones forming a 
grim cenotaph to the Fiihrer who led 
his countiy to self-slaughter. 

Germany Rebuilds 

What is Britain doing in her zone of 
Germany to-day ^ We might now 
answer this question by going to see 
for ourselves, for Germany is once more 
open to tourists- at least the western 
zones are 

What is happening there, and how 
such industrial areas as the Ruhr are 
returning to life, is shown to some 
extent by the pictures on the previous 
pages For while we are resolved that 
the great mdustrial region of the Ruhr 
must no longer be a possible arsenal of 
war, we recognise its importance to a 
Europe which needs the goods it can 
produce That is why smoke is again 
pouring from the foust of factory 
chimneys m the Rulir where over 


600,000 tons of steel is now bemg 
produced every month That is why 
the iron ore mmes, blast furnaces, 
forges, foundries and rolling mills were 
put to work again These plants and 
factories that once made guns and tanks 
and other war material are now turning 
out much needed textiles or are re- 
equippmg the shatteied railways of 
Germany 

On all sides in Germany there is 
evidence of the immense effort that is 
being made - new bridges that carry 
the autobahnen (great trunk roads) 
across valleys and rivers, new houses 
and shops, new public buildings and 
offices, and similar signs of revival 
Of course, there are still terrible ruins 
to be seen in many places and life is 
difficult, but Germany is on the path 
to recovery as more and more of the 
management ot affaus in its western 
regions is handtd back to the (jirmans 
the mselves 



Once spacious and park like and among the most faimms of Htrlin thoioughfarts tlu licrgai ten now 
provides allotments in whidi liungr\ Berliners grow thru vege ibles The niinod building is the 
Hfirhstags Gebaiide or Parliament liuilding which was badly daniciged b> lire in 1031 and \\as not 
lestored before war came to compli tf thr destruction 


FROM BLACK FOREST TO BLACK SEA 





A BLACK FOREST HAMLET 


The tliK kly-woo(io«i mountain range of the Black Forest in south-western Germany contains many 
such httlc conirmimlK , as well as ol J imtlic\a] towns and niodeni health resorts The people of the 
region ale foiesteis and timbei woikcrs, and dork and watchmaking are also important. 

I N south-west Gciniany, within Donaueschingen would most certainly 
the elbow of the Rhine, is an have seen the twin-towered Stadt- 
uplift of rolling higlilands and Kirche, where there is the 
mountains that from the air seem the source of the mighty river Danube, 
cai'pcted with dark-green velvet and 

sprinkled with towns and villages that ^he ‘'Blue’* Danube 
might have come from the illustrations Thv Danube, immortalised in music 
of some fairy story. This region, the by Johann Strauss (although its waters 
ancient ciustblock of the Black Forest, are green or grey in colour, and not blue), 
is as richly endowed with romance and links western and eastern Europe. From 
legend as either the Rhine or the Harz its source as far as the Iron Gate, the 
and challenges them with its own scenic Danube flows among western peoples 
wonders and historic places. with western customs. Thence, to its 

This is a countiyside of forestiy and mouth of the Black Sea, the great river 
timber woikcrs, of clock and watch trnvels through lands whose Moslem 
makers, where can be seen the Schwarz- mosques and Moslem customs speak 
wald cottages with their i) dched plainly of the East, 
or shingled roofs. Before the war, A look at the map shows the Danube 
countless thousands visited the Black to be more than double the length of the 
Forest, some to take the cure at the Rhine ; the only river in Europe that 
famous health resorts of Baden-Baden, is longer is the Volga. The Volga flows 
Freudenstadt or Badenweiler, others to through one country, but the Danube 
hike or motor through the fore>t serves many lands and many different 
depths and visit the ancient cities. nations on its i,8oo mile jouiney from 
Those who visited the small town of Donaueschingen in the Black Forest to 
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Sulina on the Black Sea. Germany, 
Austria, Czecho-SIovakia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania are 
all vitally interested in this great water- 
way. To them it provides the best and 
cheapest means of transport for the 
things they sell and the goods they 
buy ; for them it is a natural highway 
because it can be navigated by barges 
and small steamers for 1600 miles of 
its length. 

Which of these nations is to rule the 
Danul)o, to maintain its waterway and 
ensure free and safe navigation upon its 
broad bosom ^ There was only one way 
to settle this important question, and 
that was to make the Danube an 
international highway — everybody's 
river, but nobody's in yMrticiilar ’ To 
ensure that the liver is kept in order, 
with its wharves and quays, its lights 
and buoys and canals all in proper 
working condition, and to make certain 
that all who wished should have fi eedorn 
of navigation along its course, a great 
int<^ rnational committee called the 


International Danube Commission 
was appointed, and in 1921 special laws 
and regulations were drawn up to 
guarantee freedom of navigation to all 
nations living in the Danube basin 
War brought the Danube under the 
control of the Axis Powers, and although 
the Danube has been freed again, the 
form of control which this gieat water- 
way of Middle Europe shall have is still 
a matter of dispute between the nations 
through which it flows and other Powers 
interested in Central and Eastein 
Europe 

Where the Hying Tailor Fell 

From Donaueschingen until it reac lies 
the " Austrian Gate " guaidcd by the 
foi tress-cily of Passaii, the Danube 
flows through (iermaiiy. The lust 
great city through whidi it passes is 
Ulin, a great medieval trading centre 
and th( Villa Rigea of Charlemagne's 
days, which is still a noted nuliistnal 
and commercial town At Ulm they 
still t(‘ll the old legend of the Inlying 



INNSBRUCK, THE TYROLEAN GATEWAY TO AUSTRIA 

Standing on the banks of the ri\ er Inn, where the Brenner and Arlbcrg passes join, Innsbruck is built 
on the site of an ancient Roman camp. This view shows the Mana-Theresienstrassc with the 
majestic mountains in the background. TTie monument is the Pillar of St. Anne winch commemorates 
the defeat of the French and Bavarians in 1703. 




IN THE TYROL OF AUSTRIA 



( ofnncht 


'I Ins is thf sort of scone that wili moot your eyes if you take a winter holiday in the Austrian 
Tyrol, The mountain slopes, tlikkly carpeted in snow, are ideal for ski-ing and tlioro ire hotels 
aod rest huts such as the one in this puture which is near Arlberg. 



Tourists from all parts of the world come to Innsbruck, the chief town of the Austri.iii Tyrol. 
TKctuTof the railway station shows the famous " Nordkette peak ,n he background. 
^ Notice the electric train which draws its power from overhead cables. 
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Tailor who made himself wings and 
leapt off the city walls in an attempt to 
fly only to land himself in the sanity- 
restoring waters of the Danube. Ulm, 
too, has given Germany one of her best 
known tongue-twisters : ” Um Ulm und 
in Ulm, und um und in Ulm ," — “ round 
Ulm and in Ulm and round and in Ulm.” 

Ulm is the point at which navigation 
of the river begins, although the highest 
and westernmost of the river-ports is 
Regensburg, a wonderful old thirteenth 
century town whose fine old bridge has 
seen the Danube help to make history 
ever since those boats crammed with 
eager Crusaders floated beneath it on 
their way to fight the battles of the 
Cross in distant Palestine. An old 
legend tells us how Satan would not let 
the builders finish the bridge until they 
promised him the souls of the first three 
living beings who should cross it, and 
how the master builder foiled the Evil 
One by semdiug across the newly- 
completed bridge a dog, a cock and a 
her ! 

Not far from Regensburg is the newly 
widened and deepened Ludwig’s Canal 
which cuts across Bavaria to join the 
Danube with Bamberg on the upper 
Main, the big tributary of the Rhine 
flowing past the historic city of Frank- 
fort. This link provides a great water 
highway right across Europe from the 
North Sea to the Black Sea. 

From Regensburg, the Danube flows 
on to the '' Austrian Gate ” where the 
Inn adds its waters from the snow 
peaks and dark forests of the Tyrol to 
the main stream, and where the Danube 
enters Austria, once more a free and 
independent nation. 

Austria’s Past Empire 

From the thirteenth century until 
the fall of the Austro-Himgarian 
Monarchy in 1918, the story of Austria 
is the story of her ruling house of 
Hapsburg. At the time of her greatest 
power, Austria held sway over the 
Magyar peoples of Hungary, the Czechs 
of Moravia and Bohemia, the Poles and 


Ukrainians of Galicia, the Rumanians 
of the Transylvanian Highlands, the 
Italians of the South Tyrol, and the 
Slavs of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia 
as well. 

These loose-knit subject peoples 
broke away when the Germanic Powers 
were defeated in 1918. Bohemia and 
Moravia became the republic of Czecho- 
slovakia ; Serbia and the southern 
Slavs united into the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia ; Austria and Hungary, hitherto 
a Dual Monarchy (for Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria had been crowned 
King of Hungary with the iron crown of 
St. Stephen), became separate and 
independent. The Treaty of Versailles 
and the demands of her neighbours took 
from defeated Austria further slices of 
her territory, leaving the once proud 
heart of Empire a small inland State. 

Vienna, the City of Song 

Germany had never forgotten that 
Austria was Germanic and th.it only 
her defeat by Prussia had e\cludc(l 
her from the Germany created by 
Bismarck, and it was not long after 
Hitler came to power that he welded 
Austria into the Greater Germany 
which, he boasted, would last a thousand 
years. Now Austria is free again, 
though as a defeated state she is still 
subject to Allied contiol, and is as 
much a bridge between east and west 
as is the mighty Danube on whose 
banks her once gay capital of Vienna 
stands. 

Look at the map and see how far 
Vienna is from Constantinople and it 
become'S hard to realise that a Turkish 
army once encamped round the walls 
of the old Imperial city. That is what 
happened in 1683, when Vienna was 
only saved from the Turks by the 
arrival of a Polish army under John 
Sobicski, the warrior King of Poland 
whose name alone was enou^ to fill 
any Turkish Janissary with terror. 

Most of us think of Vienna as the city 
of song, as the home of tuneful operettas 
and lilting Strauss waltzes. We think 
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D( r\en / 

THE “HUNDRtD-SPlRED, GOLDFN CITY” Of PRAGUE 

Slaniiin.’ istrjd^ the iivcr \lata\ti, I’la^ue lias botn Lallni ‘ llu Rome of the N'orth " Be^idea 
heJiig a beautiful i it) , the C/ei h capital is an important textile and {glassware manufacturing centre, 
and contains the chief ri uiitrics for the t zeeh sugar beet crop. 


back fondly to the Vienna of yesterday 
a town of luxury and temple of the arts, 
a city of splendid buildings, parks and 
palaces. Ihese h«ive all felt the fiery 
blast of war, for Hitler who once 
boasted that h(' would make Vienna 
one of the greatest of world cities only 
brought her ruin. 

But much that made her famous still 
remains. Much of her finery can still 
be seen, tarnished thougli it is by war 
And not far-distant fiom the historic 
showplaccs are the monster collections 
of flats, some in gieat blocks that house 
a thousand people, which were built in 
recent years for families of mo ^rate 
income to live m. In each block 
working men can live comfortably with 
their families, with the advantage of a 
big central kitchen, a line playground, 
a kindergarten for the boys and girls, 
a central laundry where the family 
washing can be done, and electric light 
and heat for all purposes. 


Austria is open to tourists again. 
Her Tyrol, whose capital, Innsbruck, is 
one of the loveliest of towns, and 
Salz^ mirnergut, the Ukc district of 
Austi' I, are famous beauty spots that 
the world will be glad to re-visit. 

Czechoslovakia and its Industries 

The Danube flows on to Bratislava, 
the river-port of Czechoslovakia, whose 
massive castle overtopping the town 
was built to guard it in the old days 
when the Danube valley was infested 
by pirates Bratislava is at the meet- 
ing place of three frontiers and is the 
port for the coal and metals, glass and 
sugar of Czechoslovakia, for the timber 
and salt of Austria, and for the grain, 
cattle and sheep of Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia, the land of the 
Czech peoples of Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia, and of the Slovak people of 
Slovakia, is the most densely populated 
of the Danube countries. In getting 
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her freedom from the old Empire, 
Czechoslovakia was lucky to acquire 
the richest industnal region of old 
Austria-Hungary as well as some of 
Central Europe’s finest farm and forest 
lands. Prague, the capital, shares 
Brno’s importance as a textile and 
glassware manufacturing centre and is 
the chief refinery town for the Czech 
sugar-beet crop. Other famous Czech 
towns are Pilscn, noted for its brew- 
eries Zlin, which has the largest shoe 
factory in Europe and Budweiss, 
where lead pencils arc made At 
Pilsen, too, were the great Skoda 
munitions factories which rivalled 
Krupps at Essen for their output of war 
material To-day, the Skoda plant 
turns out railway engines, cars, and 
agricultural machinery Besides these 
great manufacturing towns, Czecho- 
slovakia has a thnvuig timber industry, 
productive farmlands, and rich mines in 
Bohemia and Moravia 


Hungary of the Great Plains 

On flows the Danube, a highway for 
great timber rafts from the now- 
distant Black Forest each with its little 
hut for the raftsmen, and for tugs 
towing empty oil barges back to 
Rumania for another load. The banks 
aie lined by floating grain-mills, whose 
huge wheels are worked by the rushing 
current that here has a speed of about 
five miles an hour This land through 
which the nver courses is the Littk 
Hungarian Plain. Presently, the rivtr 
reaches Budajiest, the Hungarian 
capital that is really two cities m ont. 
On the high western bank of the iiver is 
the old city of Buda, nestling lound its 
castle On the eastern bank is the 
newer city of Pest built upon lower 
ground and joined to Buda by five 
bridge s To day this once-fine capital 
IS in the same sorry plight as many 
anothei Continental city Her build- 
ings and houses an ugly scars of war. 



"GOLDEN” PRAGUER HNE CHD BRIDGE 


iiorifn Leifih 


lUiilt by King Charles IV of Bohemia 600 years ago the Charles Bridge at Prague is only one 
of the aichitcctural bcautieb which the Czech capital owes to that monarch Beyond on the 
Hrad^any hill, rise the castle buildingb and the spires of bt Vitus Cathedral 



URAIISLAVA, WHFIU THUbL bRONTIbRS IMF CAIHFDRAL FOUNDIrD BY KING 

MEFT WENCFSLAS 

()iuf the I ipitil ot Hungaiv BratisI w a is now Rising horn dii immense court>ani in Prague 
( /(.(ho lovAkias lUnulx port handhng guu Is C isth are the (jothie spires and pinnacles of 

from Ausliii and flungary is W(.ll as ( /tLhn tin C lUudral of Saint Vitus The Calhtdral 

sl(jvciki i I ho puturi^ shows the diieient is said to hA\e bttn founded by the Ciood 
St Afiehn I s gau way Wtiiuslas of oui ( hiistnias carol 


luins whuh aie considered to bo the 
most nttiT and exttiisive in Ccnfral 
Europe 

Hungary is the land of the plain 
where the Magyar people live The 
Hungarian plains are almost tieeless, 
their level expanse reaching to the nm 
of the world, it seems. Great lit ids of 
long-horned cattle and sheep roam over 
these wide natural grasslands, where 
peasants dressed in wide linen trousers, 
loose shirts, and wonderfully embroi- 
dered sleeveless jackets watch their 
grazing animals from beneath ide 
brimmed hats, leaning on their long 
staffs. In winter they wear thick 
sheep-skin coats ; in summer, on high 
days and holidays, they fling over their 
shoulders, like capes, magnificently 
embroidered overcoats whose sleeves 
they never use. Here and there in the 
Hungarian plains are wells from which 


water foi the sheep and cattle is diawn 
by cl bucket from a gieat polt slung 
across 1 stout upright. 

The great Hortobagy plains, wheie 
fine ^^oise and cattle are reaicd, are the 
home of the csikos, or cowboys, who 
aie just as skilful with the lasso as the 
cowboys of America. In the villages 
of white-walled, heavily thatched 
houses, richly adorned headdresses and 
costumes are worn on holidays by the 
women, some of whom wt ai as many as 
a dozen sluts at a time, the whole 
standing out stiffly m a wide circle 
around their white stockings. 

Yugoslavia and the Balkans 

Belgrade, where the Danube next 
takes us, is the capital of Yugoslavia, 
and is perched high on a rocky hill at a 
point where the Sava comes down from 
the Alps to join the Danube Here the 
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river-quays lead to a city ol tall build- 
ings, fine shops, and affluent hotels ; 
even so we are in Eastern Europe, in 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

The Balkan Pensinula is the home of 
a number of widely-different peoples 
some of whom, such as the Greeks, 
settled here in early times, while others, 
such as the Turks, came to the Balkans 
in the fifteenth centuiy as invaders. 
The mixtuie of peoples in the Peninsula 
has provoked problems of national 
boundaries and racial aspirations which 
still remain unsettled. 

Yugoslavia, once a kingdom but now 
a republic, is composed of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes who formerly were part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. They 
are hardy people living in lands that 
are themselves hard and almost inhos- 


pitable, except in the fertile northern 
plain that is part of the Danube basin. 
For although there are prosperous 
farmlands in the northern plains of 
Croatia and Slavonia, whose chief town 
is Zagreb on the river Sava, the western 
mountains of the Karst region are 
barren and rugged with upland pastures 
that give a precarious living to sheep 
and shepherds. The chief town of this 
region is Cctinje, formerly capital of 
Montenegro, wheie can still be seen the 

palace of the kings of the old 
Montenegro. 

From Belgrade the Danube, wide and 
strong, plunges through the fortified 
defile of the Iron Gate where passage 
for river craft is made possible only by 
the walled channels that have been 
constructed in the bed of the stream. 



WHEN PRAGUE COES CAY 


KeystoH€ 


On nation.'il holidays and times for national thanksgiving, the streets of the Czech capital are 
colouicd by the national costumes of people who have come in frem the villages and farms Notice 
the knee-high boots and great puffed sleeves of lace worn by the girl on the left. 



WHERE NAPOLEON WAS VICTOR 



Ihis unique monuineut stands on Praiec HilJ, at Austerlitz, in Czechoslovakia, to couimeniorate 
the key position in the great battle fouglit in 1805. The engagement was one of the most notable 
victories of Napoleon, the Fren<'h forces opposing a far greater number of Austrians and Russians. 
Austerlitz is a township from which the battle was named. 


T 



IVk/c World Photos. 


Prague is a Bohemian city and the capital of Czechoslovakia. Instead of its ancient monu- 
ments and serried rows of houses, this picture shows a view in springtime on. the outskirts of the 
ancient city. The building seen through this sea of fruit blossom is the Church of St. Mary, and 
the photograph was taken in the grounds of Castle Hraddlany. 
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On either side of these fairways the 
turbulent waters rush madly so as to 
make navigation there impossible. In 
the old days boats had to be dragged by 
main force by gangs of men, the vessels 
hugging the shore as closely as they 
dared. In 1878, .the rapids were sub- 
dued, partly by blowing up the rocks in 
the river, but chiefly by building the 
walled channels. The gorge itself is 
shut in by high rugged walls of rock 
on which, at one point, there is a deeply- 
cut inscription in Latin recording the 
passage of the armies of the Emperor 
Trajan through this stupendous cleft — 
a passage made by building great plat- 
forms supported by wooden beams 
sunk in the rock face above the 
swirling flood. 


Further downstream are the remains 
of Trajan *s wall between Constanta 
(the Rumanian oil and passenger port 
on the Black Sea) and the Danube 
which show how hard a fight he must 
have had to keep out the Visigoths who, 
in his time were hammering at the 
outer defences of the Roman Empire. 

Bulgaria’s Road of Conquest 

For two hundred miles, as far as 
Giurgevo, the Danube is a frontier 
river dividing Bulgaria and Rumania. 
Bulgaria is a land of farmers whose 
richest lands lie between ihe Balkan 
Mountains and the forested crustblock 
of the Rhodope in the plain of Rumelia. 

But though they are a peasant people, 
the Bulgars were once strong enough 



You have only to see the elal)orate national dress worn by Hungarian peasants to realise bow skilled 
with the needle their womenfolk are. These peasant women have brought some of their work to 
market in Budapest, the Hungarian capital, where visitors and townspeople are glad to buy such 

beautiful embroidery. 



I N A 

NATIONAL COSTUMES SWIRL AS HUNGARIAN PEASANTS DANCE THE CsArDAS 

Sad and troubled though their history has been, the pioplc of Hungary s plains and villages still 
enjoy dancing to the ficicc rhythms of the csdfda^, then most famous national dance The dance 
originated in the nineteenth century and takes Us name from the word tsdrda, meaning tavern 


to control the whole Balkan Peninsula. 
Standing athwart the Tiu-kish road of 
western conquest, however, they became 
a subject people and had Turkish over- 
lords until the nineteenth century. To 
this day there is abundant evidence of 
the long period of Turkish rule, even 
from the waters of the frontier river 
whence can be seen the slender minarets 
of Mohammedan mosques which show 
many of the Bulgars to be Moslems. 

Bulgaria stands on the road of 
migration and conquest. The routes 
from Constantinople to Central Furope 
pass over her plains. That is why 
Sofia, the capital, stands where it does. 
Sofia's history is that of a fortress town 
built to dominate the Dragoman Pass 
leading from old Serbia into Bulgaria 
and to command the way from the 
Danube to the Aegean Sea. 

Bulgaria is a poor country. Her 


most fertile lands are along the upper 
Striema and Tunja, both tributaries of 
the Maritza which flows through the 
plain of Rumelia. This region is called 
“ The Garden of Bulgaria " and it is 
here that the age-old skill of Bulgar 
rose-growers produces the famous 

attar of roses." 

In the “ Valley of Roses ” 

If you went to Bulgaria's shelteied 
" Valley of Roses," you would find it 
inhabited not only by Bulgars, but by 
people whose customs and dress would 
proclaim their descent from the Turks 
who long ago conquered Bulgaria. In 
May and June, roses are picked every 
day in the early morning and sent off by 
the sackful to be distilled, ox-carts and 
lorries being used for this purpose. 

In the Rhodope mountains you 
would find yet another jxople -tlu 
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THE WOMAN AT THE WELL 



WxllF Taylor 

Upon the widespread Hungarian plains and in many parts of Slovakia wells at the roadside are 
as plentiful as milestones, providing refreshing drink not only lor human beings, but also for 
cattle and sheep Though the buckets themselves are heavy, the load is lightened by moans of 
a cross-piece of heavily weighted wood, so that even women can draw water without undue eHort. 
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PEEPS AT LIFE IN HUNGARY 



On tlie vast Hortobagy plains, famous for tlieir cattle and horses, }u>mesteads are few and far 
belw'een, for the country is one of great open spaces. The farmhouses are strongly built and 
furnished in a quiet, orderly simplicity that is very pleasing, as we see alxjve. 



A typical market scene at a small town in Hungary, where the produce of the countryside is 
displayed to likely buyers. Like most inland countries. Hungary h,*v3 a very hot suraincT. as the 
giant sunshades above would suggest, but the winters are correspondingly cold. Comparatively 
few Hungarians ever set eyes on the sea, for no part of their country has a coiistlme. 
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HUNGARIAN FARMERS AT WORK 
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Ihe llunj»anaii Plain stem's almost Iimithss and its <.ountltss at res art the hoiiu of ilirilt\ 
far’ lers Thatch is used for homes and farm buildings and in this pictun vvt S( e tlu k ds lx ing 
cut by a rnaLluue that looks somewhat like a sledge 
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Coi>\rtghi 

Here axe some Hungarian farmers in the fields harvesting a fii e crop of water melons. The 
dress of the women is typical of the country. On holidays and special occasions, the womenfolk 
may wear as many as a dozen skirts at a t^me 


VILLAGE SCENES IN YUGOSLAVIA 



Herr IS i stiett m \ t\piril mountain \illiRe and it is tvidtntly the shopping centre Befon 
the ( pt 11 fronted shop‘s arc bags of xtgclibUs md jriin bisktts of fruit bt ans onions and 
])\priKi indinin> otlu r t hings f( i s il Be \ond llic vdlxqe m the mountains batren an i i uggid 



I h t ^ U n 1 1 I r 


Diesstd in th r usu il ^^o^kadl^ rostiimes two pt isant woim n piusc lor i chit in the Milage 
street People and tongiRs vai\ fiom pine to place in Yugosla\ia Ucaiist tlu lepublic is 
(ompostd of Sejbs Cioats and Slo\cnes who were fonnerU ruled h\ the einpiui of \usirja 

Hnne ir\ 
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peasants and shepherds whose tongue which has now, however, returned to 
IS a mixture of (jreek and Rumanian Russia. In Transylvania, Rumania has 
and who wander the mountain pastures a rich indu'^tnal region of mineral ores 
with their heids and flocks In summer where new industries are being set up, 
time they seek the higher slopes, but and even more important are the oil- 
when winter comes they descend to fields of the Prahova valley, known 
shelter in the lower villages and through their chief town of Ploesti 
pastures The Rumanian landscape contains 

many contrasts There are the farm- 
A Land of Contrasts lands, the industrial and oil producing 

North from the high Stic p bank, of the rtgions, and the thickly fousttd Cai 
Danube that is Bulgaiian is the low pathian mountains wliicJi arc tht centu 
inaishy giound of Rumania, speckled of hi r timber industry Sonic distance 
with lake-like expanses that are nally east of Giurgevo, where the mighty 
the old lut-off loops of the river Danube turns abruptly northwards, the 

Like Bulgaria, Rumania is a land of river is entirely Rumanian, crossing 
peasant farmers, most of whom raise the low dry plateau of limestone called 
maize, wheat and cattle m the plain of the Dobrudja — the home of countless 
Wallachia Formerly, Rumania had sheep and goats North of the 
another fertile region in Bessarabia Dobrudja arc the big grain and 



^onduUe 


FLOATING FLOUR MILLS OF THE DANUBE 

Through parts of Rumania and ad)oining the great Hungarian plains where rich co^nlands 
abound on every hand the floating flour mill is commonlv seen Fach of the mills forms a home 
for the miller and his family and it is the strong-flowing water of the river acting upon broad 
paddle wheels, that turns the stones wluch grind the com 





A SON OF THE PUSZTA 



rU Photos 


Calling for comparison with the pampas of the Argentine and the vast pianies of Canada the 
pus7ta, or pUvn, of Hungary is a region where horses and cattle are rear* d bv the thousand 
The Hungarian cowbovs, or d^ikos, who Und the cattle are ^^onde^ful rulers who spend long, 
lonely days in the saddle Here is one of them wearing traditional dress and riding the fine 

steed that cajries him across the plain. 
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timber river-ports of Galatz and Braila, 
crowded with barges and steamers of all 
kinds, rafts of timber, oil tankers and 
grain boats, which all tell of the way in 
which Rumania earns her keep in the 
world. 

Peasant Songs and Dances 

From Czechoslovakia onwards our 
journey from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea has been through lands of 
peasant peoples where we have seen 
beautifully worked national costumes 
and heard gypsy music that strikes our 
western ears quite strangely. We have 
seen the esdrdas danc^ in Hungary, 
and heard in Bulgaria melodies sugges- 
tive of the East ; in Rumania, tigani 
(gypsy) bands have played the hora 
for us. 

No one can say how old the hora is ; 
it IS a dance whose beginnings are lost 
in antiquity and it is intended to be 
danced on what we would call the 
village green Everyone joins in, form- 


ing themselves up in a circle, with the 
musicians in the middle 

The songs we should hear, too, in the 
homes of these peasant people w'ould 
remind us of the great heroes of the 
past and tell by woid and note of 
the happiness and sadness of days 
gone by 

The SuHna Delta 

But now we have almost reached the 
end of our long journey down the great 
river Danube, and its source — the 
Donau-Quelle at the small town of 
Donaueschingen — is far behind us 
After Galatz the Danube turns east 
again, fanning out into the wide marshes 
of the Sulina delta. At Sulina itself, 
two long jetties have been built to con- 
fine the Danube flood and make a well- 
scoured channel deep enough for ships 
to enter from the Black Sea Here we 
aie 1,800 miles from Donaueschingen 
where our armchair journey down the 
Danube began 



HARVESTING IN THE VALLEY OF THE PRAHOVA 


/ V 1 


One of the most important industrial regions of Kumania is arounc Ploesti, the centre of the oilfields 
of Ih^* Prahova vallev Tn this picture the gaunt outlines of the pioesti oil refineries make a stark 
background to the peaceful harxest scene 



Society for ( uUuril hehti ni 


THE DNIEPER DAM 

The giant dam and hydro-electric station on the nver Dnieper are probably the best known of 
Russian engineering achievements Designed by Americans, the dam was wrecked when German 
armies swept into the Ukraine but it has now been relni*lt and once more harnesses the Dnieper 
as it flows on its i 300 mile journey to the Black Sea 


RUSSIA. U.S.S.R. IN EUROPE AND ASIA 


S OVIET RUSSIA covers about 

one-si\th of the land surface of 
the globe, for it includes \ast 
tt ri itoriob in Asia as wt 11 as those which 
form tastern Kuiopt It (*\ti iids from 
the Baltic to tin" Pacific, tilong thc^ 
longest railway in the world Muc h of 
the noithern part of Russia lies within 
the Arctic Circle 

A Union of Republics 

This enormous land is really a union 
of republics, each managing it^ own 
affairs by its ** soviet '* or council, 
but looking to the great council at 
Moscow as its leader and supreme 
authority. For this reason Russia is 
usually referred to as the U b S R. — 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
How did this enormous system of 
interlocked republics all owing allegiance 


to ac#*ntral government at Moscow come 
aboui The story of Russia covers 
()V(i i thousand \ears of history and 
n ache s back into the d i\s of ]irimitive 
tnbts and l uly 1 ( gLiids It is a story 
of the nvaliKs of difhiciit piinces, of 
invasion by failais and Mongols, of 
such ruthli ss rulers as Ivan tin* 1 f rrible 
who. m 1547, b)ok the title of Tsar 01 
all the Russias and carved out an 
empire stretching from the Caspian Sea 
to the White Sea. It is a story of the 
expansion of a central power across the 
greatest plain in the old world which 
offers few obstacles to such domination. 

Peter the Great 

One of the most famous of Russian 
Tsars was Peter the Great who travelled 
widely in Holland, England and other 
western lands and strove to bring his 
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backward country into line with west- 
ern progress. So determined was he 
that his people should shake off their 
old barbarism that he ordered his 
nobles to shave off their beards and 
made them wear the western dress of the 
time. From his reign on, Russia grew as 
a European Power, particularly under 
the Empress Catherine the Second who 
added the Crimea, Lithuania, Odessa 
and much of Poland to her dominions. 

The Russian people, however, 
remained oppressed and the enlightened 
ideas which the writers of the French 
Revolution spread through cultured 
Europe reached Russia only through 
secret societies whose members went in 
constant fear of their lives and liberties. 
So backward was Imperial Russia that 
serfdom was not abolished until i86i. 
Even such long overdue reforms did 
little to improve the condition of the 
people. Tsar Alexander the Third, an 
extreme autocrat, virtually ruled 
through his secret police sending thou- 
sa? is of his opponents to exile or 
imprisonment in Siberia. 

When the Great War came in IQ14, 
Russia was still among the most back- 
ward of European Powers, Her great 
natural wealth was undeveloped, her 
farming was primitive, her roads and 
railways out of date. Apart from the 
cultured and rich-living ruling classes, 
her people were poor and illiterate. 
Only thirty per cent of her population 
could read and write. Most Russians 
were pitifully poor peasants, but there 
were also, in the comparatively few 
manufacturing towns, an increasing 
number of industrial workers whose 
conditions were as bad, if not worse, 
than those of the peasants. There had 
already been one revolt against the 
Tsar in October 1905, which had induced 
the Tsar to give Russia a Duma or 
parliament. But the Duma did not 
solve the Empire's troubles. Its power 
was rigorously limited and it was safely 
controlled by the nobility who were as 
autocratic as their Tsar. 

For Russia, the war of 1914-18 was a 


titanic conflict for which she could not 
have been worse equipped. Brave 
though her soldiers were, they had not 
the supply system or the industrial 
power which any country needs to make 
war. Defeat followed defeat, and her 
soldiers, lacking arms and equipment, 
began to desert. At home, conditions 
were chaotic. Food was short and 
there were bread riots, strikes, and 
demonstrations. In 1917, Tsar Nicholas 
the Second abdicated and a Provisional 
Government was formed of statesmen 
who had led the opposition in the Duma. 

The Revolutionary Soviets 

Already, in various parts of Russia, 
revolutionary Soviets (Councils) had 
sprung up : among the peasants, among 
the industrial workers and among the 
soldiers. All these had sent delegates 
to a Congress of Soviets at Moscow 
which had helped to organise the strikes 
and demonstrations leading to the 
abdication of the Tsar. Lenin, returned 
from exile where his revolutionary 
ideas had driven him, gained the 
leadership of this Congress with his 
Bolshevik party and compelled the 
Provisional Government to surrender 
power to the Soviets. There were two 
years of bitter civil war before the 
Bolsheviks had defeated the armies of 
the counter-revolution and could set 
about organising Russia in the system 
we now know as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

After the civil war, Russia had to 
rebuild a shattered land whose economy 
and administration were in ruins. 
To-day, she is still facing much the 
same task, repairing the havoc caused 
by the German invasion and reorgan- 
ising the territories she has r^ained as 
a result of the German defeat-^Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and Moldaina. Fin- 
land and Poland, countries which broke 
loose from Russia after iht war of 
1914-18. still retain some independence, 
but both have had to cede considerable 
territories to the U.S.S.R. 

The 194 million people of the U.S.S.R. 
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Ihc raplt^l of the ^ast Sovitt Union luib a splendid stage for its parades and < i It brat ions in its Ktd 
Square once no more than the market pKce of i tudfth etntiiiv trading toun Iht tint istK'iIU 
eoloiircd onion bh iptd domes of St Basil s Cathedral rise in the b >ekgnniiul On the ii^ht are the 
walls ot the Kieinlin and the granite mausoleum of Lenin the fathei of the Soviet Union Mostow 
IS the fourth lirgcst city m h urope and is a great manufacturing centre as well vs bting the capital 
^ of the U.S b R 
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belong to nearly 200 different nation- 
alities, and many languages and dialects 
are spoken in various comers of the 
Union. 

In the frozen wastes of the far north, 
by the Asiatic shore of the Arctic 
Ocean, many of the primitive Samoyede, 
Ostiak, Tungus and Chukchi people 
roam with their reindeer herds, pitching 
their " choums ’’ or skin tents on tlie 
flow coring tundra lands during the short 
summer, and retreating southwards 
before the early onslaught of winter to 
their snug wooden villages built at 
the edge of the great forest of conifers 
that stretches in a wide belt from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. Some are 
fisherfolk and hunters, and depend on 
dogs more than reindeer for hauling 
their sledges, and upon the creatures of 
the sea and the shore for their food 
and clothing 

Many of these primitive ptopks 
worship the spirits of earth and air, 
fire and water, and obey the wishes of 


their shamans; these, like the witch- 
doctors of many African tribes, practise 
rude magic that easily deceives these 
simple savage folk, who are subjects 
of the USSR just as much as highly- 
culturcd Russians, whose art, literature 
and scientific discoveries have placed 
them in the forefront of modern 
progress In letent years much has 
been done to educate these people and 
settle them in villages Like the 
Russian peasants, many of whom were 
uneducated years ago, these tribes of the 
Arctic shorelands have the benefit of 
State education. 

The Great Forests 

South of the northern tundra are 
the people who live in the great forest 
belt In European Russia these are 
workers who (ut timbt r or laboui in 
tht saw-mills, jiulp-mills and jiapir- 
mills which eat up the lumbci as fast 
as it can be cut , or tluy at( ptasanls 
who have made tlieii htth farms in 



HUNTERS OF THE SIBERIAN TAIGA 


Society f rCulti^al kehti n\ 


The USSR I'l so vast that manv widely different peoples and 1} pcs of country arc incliid* d u ithin 
its frontiers Here foi example, ire himtf is of the Silitrian laiga or great fort st on their \s'iy to a 
hunttrs post in skdges dravn b) icindeti 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION 



lliese woikcrs inspecting a naaizo crop on the 
Kirov ( olUrlive I arm m the Ukraine are m< m 
bers of a to im or brigade and may receive i pn/t 
if their work surpasses that of other teams 



Painting on wood is x traditional Russian folk 
art This girl from the Gorki region uses black, 
gold, and red colours in a flower design and is 
a member of a co-operative factory. 



Ihe traditional dress worn by this collective 
farmer from the Bunat Mongol Soviet repubhe 
makes a strange contrast with the modern motor 
cycle on which he is mounted 



I hot ^ S lety / f iull itil hi uU ns 


litre wt stt a pupil of tlu I Ian Udo trade 
school in the locomoti\e works Ulan Ude is an 
important town on the trans-Siberian railway 
about loo milts east of Lake Baikal. 
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forest clearings around their gaily- 
painted wooden houses, in which the 
most important thing is the monster 
stove that keeps the family snug during 
the long and bitter winters, and is fed 
by short logs from the great stack piled 
just outside the door. 

In the Siberian or Asiatic part of 
this great Russian forest, much lumber- 
ing is carried on, although it is very 
difficult to get the timber away to places 
where it can be sold. Those mighty 
rivers — Ob, Yenesei and Lena — wide 
and deep though they may be, are of 
very little use because they flow to the 
Arctic Ocean and have their mouths 
sealed by ice for nearly ten months in 
the year. There is to the south of the 
forests the great railway known as the 
T.S.R. (Trans-Siberian Railway), whose 
steel rails run in an unbroken line from 
Moscow in Europe to the shores of the 
Pacific ; but carriage of timber all that 
way by rail is an expensive business. 
Thus it is that the Siberian forests are 


as yet scarcely touched by the lumber- 
man's axe, and the dense growth of 
trees makes it etisily possible to lose 
one’s way entirely as soon as one leaves 
the river or the forest tracks. The 
people are few in number. They catch 
the fur-bearing animals in the forest, 
and sell their furs to Russian traders 
who send pelts by boat, by sledge, by 
road and later by rail to the great fur 
markets of Irbit in the Ural country, 
and of Gorki on the Volga, in the heart 
of European Russia. Many of these 
forest people live by the rivers and 
catch enormous quantities of fish which 
they store for use during the long, hard 
winter. 

The Rich Steppe Farms 

South of the great forest belt lies a 
rich farming land stretching from the 
shores of the Black Sea to Western 
Siberia. Its fertile black earth is 
suitable for grain, and Russia is one of 
the world’s greatest growers of wheat. 



Siicicty Jor Cultural RtkUtons* 

PART OF MOSCOW’S UNDERGROUND RAILWAY 


Every citizen of Moscow is proud of the underground railway, one of whose stations is seen in this 
picture. This is the Dynamo Underground Station, and at first sight it seems more like some national 
monument or palace. Glistening marble slabs make its inter k>r as imposing as its outside. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. BASIL 
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One of the most impressive buildings m Moscoa^ is the Cathedral^oi St B^il, built in i555-;^o hy 
Ivan the Terrible to commemorate the conquest of Kazan Beneath the biilliantly-coloured 
domes are eleven separate chapels , but the Cathedral, whewe fantastic architecture places it 
among the most picturesque churches in the world, is now a museum. 
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The peasants who live in the 
European parts of this rich farming 
land are not all Europeans ; some are 
Asiatic people who came to Russia 
long ago, and who now have their own 
soviet republics in the Union. 

Ukraine 

The richest land of all the farm- 
ing country of European Russia is 
Ukraine, where wheat and maize, 
tobacco and fruits, sugar beet and 
other crops are raised. The farmlands 
of the eastern Ukraine are scout ged 
each year by the Sukoveyi, dry winds 
that blow from the Caspian and from 
Central Asia. Plans have been made to 
plant a forest-belt 3,000 miles long to 
protect the land from the ravages of the 
Sukov^i. In Ukraine are many large 
towns, the finest of which is the ancient 
city of Kiev, famous for its churches and 
fine buildings and capital of Ukraine. A 
great coal-field stretches along the 
northein shoie of the Black Sea, where 
Kl. tikov, Rostov, Taganrog and other 
busy towns make iron and steel goods 
and have many factories and engineer- 
ing works. This coal-field is the 
“ Donbass " the Donetz coal-fields. 

In Western Siberia farms are worked 
by Russian peasants who have settled 
in Siberia much as people from our land 
have settled in Canada. But where 
British colonists had to cross thousands 
of miles of ocean and continent to 
reach their new home in Canada, these 
Russian settlers only had the long rail 
journey from the European parts of 
Russia. 

The Steppe Nomada 

As one goes south from -the grain- 
lands and the dairy farms of Western 
Siberia the land grows drier and drier, 
and the grass-lands become the steppes 
on which roaming tribes of herdsmen 
live in their felt " 5mrts '' or tents, 
moving from place to place with the 
seasons in search of pasture for their 
sheep, horses and camels. The Kirghiz 
and the Kalmucks are the best known 


of these nomads. They are very fine 
horsemen, and live almost entirely on 
what they get from their flocks and 
herds. Their " 3nirts ” are of felt 
faced with leather and bound by long 
ropes of horsehair over a beehive- 
shaped latticework of poles, which meet 
in a ring at the top forming a hole for 
the smoke from their small fires. Such 
dwellings can be set up or taken down 
by the womenfolk in an hour or so, and 
packed on the backs of camels or horses 
leady for the next journey in search of 
fresh pastures. Many of these people, 
however, are now settled in villages as 
farmers, and a family will have its own 
considerable holding 

The Desert and the Town 

Farther south the Siberian steppes 
gradually change to the dry desert 
country of Russian Turkestan, where 
people are desert men who keep sheep 
and camels, and wear tall sheepskin hats 
and thick sheepskin coats, 01 dwellers 
in the oasis cities, or in the towns by 
the rivers that flow down from the 
high mountains of the heart of Asia. 
Although the Russians have long ago 
built railways to link Turkestan with 
Moscow, the chief way of getting 
about in this dry land is by camel- 
caravan or on horseback. The cities 
— Bokhara, Khiva, Samarkand and 
Tashkent, for examples — are older than 
London and Paris ; they are vivid 
with the strange life of the East ; in 
their bazaars are spoken all the 
languages of Asia, and above their 
mazes of narrow streets of flat-roofed 
houses of sun-dried brick, rise the great 
domes and the slender minarets of many 
mosques. Yet even here great modem 
industries have sprung up. 

All these peoples — the Samoyedes, 
and other native tribes of the north, 
the Russian colonists of the richer 
steppes, the strange Buriats of Mongol 
blood, east of Lake Baikal, the Kirghiz 
and KaL-nuck horsemen, and the 
Turkomans of the southern desert 
and the oasis cities — look to Moscow 



THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 



Photo h N A 


(It)lland, the land of d>kes, canals, windmills, is one of our nearest Furopean neighbours Hat though the 
i>ot( h countr\3idc 18 there is unique chann in the trim and often gaily-painted houses and windmills and in 
the national costume that is worn in mam parts of the country, and which you see in this picture T he sombre 
black dresses arc rt’u d In bright apron-* spotles* white headdress, and pins and ear-ring** that arc often 
of j old and have been h m led il >.mi from generation to generation 
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SCENES IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 



Scattered across Helffiiim and Holland are niany wonderful old towns and buildings recalling the days of the 
powerful trading cities. Here, for example, is the old east gate of the Dutch city of Delft, whose name is still 

linked with fine pottery. 





Pkoto: Reeet Winttcne 


'I’his is Dinant, the chief centre for visitors to the beautiful Ardennes country in Belgium. High on its crag 
overlooking the river Meuse is the citadel which, like the thirteenth-century church (right), received damage 

during the Second World War 



Photo: E.N.A. 


Of all European countries, France is nearest to us and here we see the Champs Elysees, one of the most famous 
avenues in her capital on the river Seine. In the distance, silhouetted af^ainst the sky is the Arc de Triomphe 

commemorating Napohon's victoiics. 



Photo: Dr, M. Hurlimann 

The Rhone is a great French river on whose banks rises many an ancient town. Here we arc looking down from 
the walls of Avignon to the ruined bridge of St. Ben^zet, known to all of us through the famous song. On 

the bridge is a tiny chapel. 



IN SWITZERLAND AND C2ECHO-SLOVAKIA 



rama^- r..in./i 

In Bcme, the capital of the Swiss Confederation, you Here is another beautiful fountain, the Sanison 
can see this unusual fountain. On top of the fluted fountain in the main square at Budejovice, in Czecho- 

column is a representation of Moses holding the Slovakia. 'I his town is famous as a centre for the 

Ten Commandments. n.anufacture of lead pencils. 




LAND OF 


ETERNAL CITY 



Mohk the SwiAS Italian border there are several remarkable hkes whose natural loveliness has made them 
unowned throughout the world I^akc Como is one of them aiul here vou sec thi south-eastern end ot the 

lake v^ith the town ot Lteco 



P/iotoi ENA 

Rome, the Eternal C its that is the capital of Italy, stands on the banks of the river Tiber In this view of the 
historic city we look across towards the bndge ot St Angelo and the great Cathedral of St Peter whose dome 
nses on the horizon to rtmind us that Rome is a Papal cilv Tht bridge leads (right) lo the ancitnt 

castle of St. Angelo 





PA»lo: E,N.A. 


Venice, once **Queen of the Adriatic ** and a great maritime republii of the eastern Mediterranean, is still an 
architectural treasure'-house. Here is part of the Piazza San Marco with (left) the Doges' Palace. Gondolas 

are moored at the water^s edge. 






BUILT BY MOOR AND MONARCH 
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Photo Paul Popper 

I ht lorti^**H paUcc of Alhambra at Granada m Spain stands as a monument to the Moorish empire, of which 
tl n ^oantr> mcc part Huilt more than -*t\en hundred years bro. Alhambra's walls and towers arc 
dwarfed b\ tlu di*'tmt peaks of the Sierra \c\ada 




Photo FN 1 

Ihe Castle of Neuscl^wanstein, in the Bavarian Alps in southern Gcnnan>, was huilt by Kior LudwiR II 
friend and patron of the composer Warner It was l^cRun in 18S4, and was planned as an txact copv ot a 

medics al RitterhurR oi kniRht's castle 



MOUNTAIN, PLAIN, AND MOSQUE 



Hungary, land of the great Hortobagy plain, atiH These jagged peaks are part of the niountain<i k no vmi 

sings and dances in traditional fashion. Dressed in as the Dolomites, in the Trentino region ot Italy 

peasant finen this young man performs the Shep- Their ruggedness and harshrx ss typical of this 
herd's Crook dance particular range. 



Photot Patti Popper 


This 18 Istanbul, once the capital of Turkey and centre of a might ' empire From the mos<|ue of Ahmed we 
look towards Saint Sophia, the church ot the Byzantine Emperorj that became a mosque when the Turks 

took the city in 1453. 




ON THE LONGEST EUROPEAN RIVER 



Photos Soc\4ty for Cultural Felati u 

Stalingrad was hciouall> defended against the German armies during the Second World War and 
suffered terrible damage through being so fiercely beseiged a rit> This picture shows us one ot 
the new buildings that are now aiising then — a new school at the important tractor factoij 
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FROM BOTH EUROPE AND ASIA 



These young men and women are Kazakhs living in Kazakhstan, a Soviet republic ^hich 
stretches from north of the Caspian Sea eastwards to the shores oi Lake Balkhash. Kazakhstan 
is famous for its cattle and sheep, and also has extremely rich mineral deposits. 



Markov, 


The Gorki Dairy is one of several in Moscow supplying the Russian capital with milk products 
of various kinds. In this picture we see the automatic process used for pasteurising milk. Moscow 
also important electrical engineering and machine-tool factories. 
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PREPARING FOR THE WINTER 



F lunrt \rti? 


The iron hand of winter closes very heavily upon most parts of the cjieat Soviet Union and Ihi re 
are not many districts which escape lengthy periods of intense frost and deep long listing 
snow Much of Russia is densely wooded and it is for this reason that picturesque timber 
houses, like the one seen above, are so common except in large cities where reinforci d conertte 
IS freely emplo>«d In this scene the women of the homestead aie making their prtp irations 
to meet the onslaught of winter by applying moist clay to every joint and crevice in the wood- 
work 80 that, aided by the log-bummg stove inside the house. Jack Frost can be defied 

US 
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as tlie head centre of government, for 
all are members of the U.S.S.R 

Two Great Cities of U.S.S.R. 

Moscow, the capital of all Russia, is 
a very ancient city standing on the 
banks of the Moskva, as it has done 
since its foundation in the twelfth cen- 
tury or even before that. It is to-day 
one of the most up-to-date places in the 
world, drawing its water from the 
largest European river, the Volga , 
having direct waterways to the White 
Sea, the Baltic and the Caspian, and 
an underground railway whose stations 
are finished with glistening marble 
slabs on the walls. If it owns no 
actual skyscrapers, it has at least 
enormous and handsome blocks of flats 
in which live many scores of families 
paying rent fixed according to income 
and enjoying such new services as the 
natural gas supply piped to Moscow 
from the biaratov oilfields 527 miles away. 


The Kremlin 

The most famous place in Moscow is 
the Kremlin, enclosed in its great wall 
with nineteen green-tiled towers and 
containing many palaces and churches. 
Once upon a time it was a mighty 
fortress as well as the home of emperors 
and archbishops, but now we find there 
most of the offices of the Soviet Govern- 
ini'iit Ht'iJ' the lic.ifl i»f the govTii- 
inont leiuves distinguislK'd visitois. 

Neai at hand is the lenowned Red 
Square, the forum of the city and site of 
Lenin’s tomb, where gatherings and 
paiades of national importance are 
held. 

Moscow is not only the fiist city 
of the U S.S.R. ; it is a great manufactur- 
ing centre with large motor factories 
and the most important electrical- 
engineering and machine-tool plants in 
the Soviet Union. These industries are 
supplied with local brown coal and, 
more important, coal fioni the Donetz 



lofhcal Pti 

A CKIMtAN REST HOME 

The Livadiii Pala(( in tht Crimed was once a home of tlic Isars, but after tlu Re\olution it 
became a home of rest for Soviet workers and a place for the convalescence of those who had 
been ill. This picture shows us the foimer banqueting hall of the Palace 


RUSSIA: U.S.S R. IN HUROPK AND ASIA 
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A RUSSIAN IRON AND SIEFL WORKS 
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bimi till Kt \ olutioii, lie<iv\ iiulustu in Rid \ h is doA t loped rit in aiiid/iiit^ p ic( , tsptcidlly in 
thi l’r.ils anIi* re ‘■irIi iiiu,liL> c< litres «xs Ata^nilof^oisk and S\crdlo\sk have aiisdi The scent 
above is typi< al of the tornu r phice ubich dining the Second \^ orld War, produced more than 
three million tons of non and steel each year. 


basin. Transport to and from the 
capital was improved in 1937 by the 
opening of the Moscow-Volgi Canal 
which gives Moscow an outlet to the 
Caspian, Baltic and \Vlute Sea^. In 
the region round the capital are othtr 
industrial towiis--Kybinsk, Gorki, 
Vladimir, I'lila and Kaluga whose 
working populations are fed fiom 
neighbouring mixed fanning areas. 

After Peter the Great 

Leningrad, once known as St. Peters- 
burg, after Peter the Great, and then as 
Petrograd, was given its present name 
in honoured memory of Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin (1870-1924), founder of the 
Soviet tJnion and its first President. 
From 1713 to 1927 it was Russia's 
capital and now ranks as the second 
city. 

Leningrad stands on the River Neva, 
which is spanned by many bridges and 


broken into channels, though the stream 
is icebound from November to April. 
Hep we can find a State university. 
St. ihaac’s r.ithedral with its gilded 
dome, and a notable vState library 
Moie than 3 millions of people live m 
this city, which is a vast manufactuiing 
centre with many interests m textiles, 
shipbuilding, machmeiy and other iii' 
dustries. 

Modern Russian Industry 

In Tsarist Russia, there were few 
factories to supply the needs of this 
vast country and some of the most 
striking developments in Russia since 
the Revolution have been in industry 
and manufacture. Whole new cities 
came into being — Stalingrad on the 
^olga, the steel town famous for 
its resistance to the Germans : Mag- 
nitogorsk in the Urals, another gieat 
steel and oil centre, and other buch 
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places. There were great engineering 
achievements — the Moscow under- 
ground railway and the vast dam and 
hydro-electric station on the Dnieper 
which was destroyed by the Germans 
but has now been rebuilt. 

Magnitogorsk and Sverdlovsk were 
developed as a result of the Second 
Five Year Plan which began the move 
of Soviet heavy industry from the west 
to behind the low range of the Urals. 
This process was speeded up when 
Germany invaded Russia in 1941 and is 
still going on. Magnitogorsk and 
Sverdlovsk are being matched by new 
steel plants in the Kuzbass '* region of 
the Tomsk province and yet others 
east of Lake Baikal where there are 
abundant supplies of iron ore and coal. 
In the Alma Ata region, and in eastern 
Siberia at Komsomolsk, Magadan 
and Khabaravsk, mining centres for 
ore containing uranium are being 
developed. 

Expansion is also taking place in the 
older industrial region of the Volga 
round the towns of Gorki, Kuibishev, 
Saratov and Stalingrad. Not far from 
Kuibishev, a new hydro-electric station 
is to be built which will surpass that of 
the Dnieper, and much is to be done to 
improve the navigation upon the Volga 
and its canal and river links with the 
Baltic and the Arctic. Plans have been 
prepared for a Don-Volga Canal which 
will join the Volga with the Black Sea 
and so with the Mediterranean. 

Farming in Modern Russia 

A basic principle of the Soviet system 
is that the main resources such as 
minerals, foodstuffs and raw materials; 
are owned and operated by the State 
and not by individuals. Thus the land 
is the property of the State and is 
farmed under Collective and State 
systems. 

The Collective Farms [kolkhozes) are 
groupings of former smallholdings into 
one unit sufficiently large to allow the 
use of labour-saving machinery and 
scientifically prepared fertilisers and 


seeds supplied by the State. The 
farm land, machinery, implements and 
horses, the bams, stables, and farm- 
buildings are for collective use ; but the 
farmworkers' houses, domestic animals 
such as pigs, and their personal property 
remain their own. Moreover, each 
farmworker has a small plot of land 
where he may grow vegetables or 
what he pleases for his family. If he 
wants to, he may own one or two cows. 

Each Collective Farm is managed 
by a board elected by the farmworkers. 
The workers are formed into brigades 
and teams, each team having a 
particular job to do at a particular 
time of the year. Competitions are held 
between brigades and teams with prizes 
for the best. The peasant teams and 
brigades have to work hard, especially at 
harvest time when, on the larger farms, 
they will often work at night by the 
light of electrically-powercd flcx)d lamps 
\Vhen the harvest is gathered part goes 
to the State, part to the tiactor station 
which has loaned machines to the faim, 
part to store for next year's sowing, 
and part to the famiworkers. 

Wliat sort of homes have Collective 
Farmworkers ? Trim cottages mostly, 
each with its radio set. Amusement is 
provided in the communal buildings of 
the farm which will include a theatre or 
entertainment hall. Children on the 
farms have to attend school when they 
are eight years old, and before that 
they will almost certainly be put in 
kindergartens or creches, for their 
mothers have to work as hard on the 
farms as their fathers. 

The State Farms (Sovkhozes) are very 
large indeed. The “ Gigantic " State 
Farm near Rostov, for example, covers 
a million acres. These immelnse farms 
are usually devoted to specialist pur- 
poses such as wheat-growmg, vine- 
growing, tea-planting, or ejeperiment 
farming and are limited in number. 

What the farms shall produce is 
decided by the State Planm'ng Com- 
mission or Gosplan whose proposals can 
be altered by discussion at the various 




Lop rigiit 

Under the Collective Farm system entire villages provide the labour for the faim which itself is 
managed by a board elected b> the farmworkers Machinerv, fertilisers and seeds are supplied 
by the State When the haivcst is gathered part goes to the State part to the tractor station 
which has loaned machinery to the farm part to store for next year s sowing, and part to the 
farmworkers At harvest time eve^^one helps to gather the Meld of the enormous cornfields It 
was in one of these that our photograph was taken showing groups of workers gathered together 
for their mid-day meal Besides the Cx)llertive Farms, there are State Farms* and these are very 
Urge and may cover as much as a million acres 

II9 



Society for Cultural Relatums, 

In Soviet Russia, the womenfolk do many jobs which we iii Hritiin would consider quite outside 
their province. These women, for example, arc helping in building pari of a residential estate for 
w'orkers at the Minsk motor-car factory in Byelorussia. 
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UKRAINIAN HARVEST 
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I biOcid acres of golden gram aie part of a CulUclivt 1 tnn in the /apoin/live legion of 
Ukriint Ukraine contains the richest of Furopean KusMa s luniUnrls and products laige 
crops of wheat, maize, fruits and sugar beet I lud, of couist is the jiropi it\ of the State- 
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Planet f^trus 


Woiktrs on Collet livt Faniis aic orginised iii biig.ults and tiarns and wo^k i', hardest at harvest 
time On this Collet tivt 1 ami the district newspaptr is actuaU> piodiictd in Iht fitlds is Uu 
harvest is gathtied in On the larger Farms, harvesting sometime s go< s on at night uiidei tl*ctric 

flood lamps 
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Collective and State Farms. This 
system of trying to get everyone 
interested in the plan for their work is 
applied also to industry. Thus the 
economic plans for the whole of the 
Soviet Union are discussed in farm and 
factory before their final draft is 
presented to the chief governing organ, 
the Council of People's Commissars. 

Apart from the farms and factories, 
every village, town, city, district and 
region has its own soviet or form of 
local government. In each individual 
republic there is a supreme soviet 
which rules that republic, with guid- 
ance and direction from Moscow's 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. At 
Moscow is the real leadership of the 
Soviet Union, and Russians often 
spoke of Marshal Stalin as the Vozhd, 
the Leader. 

Because of the war, the Soviet Union 
has had an enormous amount of re- 
building to do, and reconsirukzija. 



SocMty for CuUwai R^vmt 


GRAIN FROM THE COLLECTIVE FARMS 

At harvest time, each day sees truckloads of 
grain brought to central collecting points such as 
these Voroshilovgrad gram elevators. Voro- 
shilovgrad is in the Ukraine. 
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meaning 'reconstruction/ is a word 
that one hears frequently. But new 
houses and new homes are rising, not 
only at such war damaged cities as 
Stalingrad but in unharmed places like 
Tashkent. 

Flats are most common in the towns 
and cities, and the rent or charge made 
for a flat is based upon what one earns. 
Flats, moreover, are allotted for cer- 
tain groups of people. For example, a 
man employed at a steel works would 
live in the block of flats or housing 
district allotted to the workers at that 
steel plant. This system operates, too, 
when it comes to holidays which will be 
spent at a rest centre allotted to the 
factory or plant where one works. We 
in Britain would probably dislike never 
being able to escape from our work, but 
the Russians think this continual as- 
sociation a splendid idea. 

The Russian Mind 

It IS difficult for us of the western 
nations to understand the outlook of 
the Slav and Asiatic peoples of the 
Soviet Union. They are peoples of the 
great plain, pieoples who have been 
hurrying frantically to catch up with 
human progress. They have vivid 
memories of past invasions, of civil 
war when the whole world seemed 
against them, and of their own despe- 
rate struggles to build a system they 
had whole-heartedly adopted out of 
the disruption and chaos that was left 
when the Revolution was won. They 
are bound, moreover, to the doctrines 
which Lenin proclaimed and in which 
they themselves have been reared and 
educated. They have different ideals, 
different scales of values IrCm us, and 
though they may use the ^amc words 
as we use, the meanings they give them 
may be very different. These things 
must be remembered when we read or 
speak of the U.S.S.R., that vast union 
of people bestriding two continents 
which has never reveled to the western 
world the full meaning of its many 
mysteries. 


POLAND-PAST AND PRESENT 



THE ANCIEN-^ TOWN HALL AT TORUN 
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Torun, the birthplace of ( opernicus the great Polish astronomer, stands on the ri dit bink of tht 
rivtr \ isliila in north w< st Poland It was founded in the year 1 2 1 ^ by thi lentonic Order )f kmeihts 
and was a prosperous Hanseatic toi\n Among its fine old buildings is the thirteenth C(.nlury town 

hall seen 111 this pict lire 


P OLAND'S history is of th#* mis- 
f 01 tune and courage of a “buffer 
state" heimned in by poweiful 
and aggressive neighbourb Until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 
Poland uas a strong and healthy 
country of considerably greater size 
than she is to-day. Internal dissen- 
sions made her weak and she fell a 
victim to the ambitions of her neigh- 
bours — Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
who on three occasions, in 1772, in 1793, 
and in 1795, helped themselves U 'arge 
portions of Poland, despite the gallant 
resistance of the great Polish patriot 
Kosciuszko. 

Kosciuszko was too far-sighted a man 
to be deceived by the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw which Napoleon subsequently 
created He knew that the French 
Emiieror merely wanted another 


rer. jifing ground for his armies and 
that Grand Duchy was not Poland 
reboni, but a Ficnch administrative 
un"t which would disappear — as it did 
— when the French utieated from 
Moscow 

The Fight for Polish Freedom 

The Congress of Vienna confirmed 
the division of Poland among Austria, 
Russia and Prussia, and though Russian 
Poland 1 ceived a Constitution from 
Tsar Alexander, the Poles revolted m 
1830 The Rising was suppressed and 
Poland was reduced to th( status of a 
Russian piovince which sin remained 
until the various parts of Poland— in 
Russia, in Austiia and m Pnissia — 
were united into a single state at the 
end of the 1914-18 war by General 
Pilsudski Pilsudski was not the only 



<PRINC.TIME IN POLAND 



Film I I k 


To compcnsitc foi w u 1 Poland received among other territories tlie in h trcrm m province of 

Sxl< sia These mw Western rerniories of Poland includt the holiday resoit of Kiipie/ near 

Hiisdiberg vvhidi you see in this picture 



Copyright 


The model village of Liskow is near Kalisz m the Poznan district Long noted for its pioneer txpt n 
rnents in co operative work its present day enterprises, among which weaving and mixed f irmiiig 
are prominent an all conducted on co-opt rauve lines 
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IN POLAND TO-DAy 



Film 1\,hki 


Wheu the time came for rebuilding Warsaw, schools were among the many urgent needs of the 
Polish capital. This picture shows us the library of a modern school in W arsaw. Notice that some of 
the Polish boys favour much more severe haircuts than we have in Britain. 
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Pole to fight hard for his country's 
freedom. Another great patriot, 
Paderewski, worked tirelessly to rouse 
pmblic sympathy, particularly in 
America where his friendship with 
President Wilson served the Polish 
cause well. 

Despite the enmity of its neighbours, 
the Polish State established itself, but 
with frontiers that held the see^ of 
future war. Westwards there was de- 
feated Gennany, sepKirated from her 
province of East Prussia by the 
Polish Corridor and the Free I^ort of 
Danzig. Eastwards there W2is Russia, 
imtil recently Poland’s overlord, and 
smouldering at the part which 
Pilsudski’s troops had taken in efforts 
to strangle young Soviet Russia. 

When war came again in 1939, 
Poland was invaded from both east and 
west and divided between Russia and 
Nazi Germany. The Polish State, it 
was declared, had ceased to exist. At 
the end of the Second World War, 
^‘oland was freed again, but with con- 


siderable changes in her frontiers as 
the map shows. A large part of her 
former eastern territories remained in 
Russian hands. In compiensation she 
received Germany’s rich eastern pro- 
vince of Silesia, the Free Port of Danzig 
and over half the former German 
province of East Prussia. 

The Rebuilding of Warsaw 

Poland’s main problem is recon- 
stniction. At the end of the war, 
Warsaw, her capital, mercilessly 
bombed by the Germans and scene of 
a gallant rising against the Nazis, was 
a city of ruins. The whole country 
had been a vast battlefield. 

The ruins of Warsaw are now being 
cleared and the Polish capital is being 
rebuilt on the site it has occupied since 
1224 at the strategic crossing of the 
Vistula where the routes from the 
North German Plain join with those 
from Russia. The Germans left 70 per 
cent, of Warsaw in ruins, but to-day re- 
building is forging ahead under the 
guidance of the 
Office of> Metio- 
politan Recon- 
struction. Not 
only are sweeping 
plans for new 
homes, shops, 
and government 
buildings taking 
shape ; there is a 
new road system 
which wasplanned 
to link the east 
and west of the 
city by a new 
bridge across the 
river and a tunnel 
under the centre 
of the. old city 
which ^as due to 
be completed in 
December, 1948. 

The Vistula 
runs through the 
Kielce plateau 
which is an 



FN i. 

IN HIE WORLD’S MOST AMAZING SALT MINES 

Wieliczka, a town near Cracow, has deep salt mines that lun foi miles 
underground at seven different levels. The mines were being worked 
so long ago as the eleventh century and contain wonderful rooms and 
statuary carved out of the salt. The picture shows the waiting and 
refreshment rooms in the underground railway station. 


POLAND rebuilds 
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imporlaiit manufacturing legioii with 
considerable coalfields, and iron, copper 
and lead mines. Westwards from the 
river, at Lodz, a big textile industry 
using local flax and imported cotton 
is being again set up. But Poland's 
greatest industrial wealth will be found 
in her newly acquired western terri- 
tories from which most of the Cierman 
population has now gone and where 
she plans to settle Poles from the 
are;ts she has lost to Russia. Here, 
on the banks of the Oder, is a vast 
industrial region built around the 
Silesian coalfield with Wroclaw 
(Breslau), the Silesian capital and an 
important textile centre, as its largest 
city. 

The Wonders of Wieliczka 

One of the most interesting places of 
modem Poland is Wieliczka, a town 
nine miles south-east of the iron and 
steel centre of Cracow, which has the 
most remarkable salt mines in the 
world These mines were being worked 
so long ago as the eleventh century and 


run for miles underground at seven 
different levels. They are a maze of 
corridors, rooms and halls, many of 
which are adorned with statuary and 
carvings in the natural rock-salt. There 
are actually two chapels in the mine 
whose altars and ornaments have, like 
the chapels themselves, been hewn from 
the rock-salt. 

The Poles aie working hard to 
increase the production of their now 
nationalised key industries. No less 
important are their efforts to improve 
agriculture. Polish farmlands were 
devastated by the war and recovery has 
been made more difficult by the floods 
and exceptionally cruel winter of 1947. 
Poland, once one of the chief European 
countries to export farm produce, has 
had until recently to import foodstuffs 
from the U.S.S.R. 

Before the war, Poland s outlets to 
the Baltic were limited to the Polish 
Corridor and Gydnia, a port which the 
Poles built not far from Gdansk 
(Danzig). I'o-day, Poland has not 
only Gydnia and the' old llansa city 
of Dans^ig, but 
even more impoit- 
ant, Szczecin 
(Stettin) , fomierly 
(lermany's greatest 
Baltic seaport and 
naval base. 

Besides these, 
there is the port 
of Kolobrzeg (for- 
merly known as 
Kolberg) and the 
port of Elblag 
(which used to be 
called Elbing). The 
latter, however, is 
of lesser importance 
as it i$ an inland 
river harbour. No- 
tice how the change 
of national frontiers 
has brought about 
a change in the 
names of many 
places. 



E V f 

CARVINGS FROM NATURAL ROCK-SALT 


The salt mines at Wieliczka contain two chapels in which everything 
has been carved from the natural rock-salt. Here we see one ol the 
entrances to St. Anthony's Chapel which has been a place o* worship 

since 1698. 


TKc Story 
of tlie 
World and 
its Peoples 
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* Oreat Sea ^ 
of Ancient 
Civilisation 



TANGIER'S SPACIOUS PROMENADE 


ENA 


Tangier at the western gateway of the Mediterranean has this pleasant promenade known as the 
A\enur* of Spam because its palms were the gilt of the Spanish Go\ eminent The Giidcii of the 
Hesperides was suppose I to ha\e been * ear the city he golden fruit which Ileicules sought 
there are thought to hav e bet n tlie same oran^ < i known to us as Tangerines 


THROUGH THE BLUE MEDITERRANEAN 


D IRECILY we cntei the Strait 
of Gibraltar and turn eabtward 
into the Mediterranean past the 
gieat Rock that has been a British 
stronghold since 1704, in spite of many 
efforts on the part of other nations 
to take it, we feel that we have come 
to a new world 

For the Mediterranean is very dif- 
ferent from all other European seas, and 
the lands on its shores are different 
from any other countries of Europe — 
the trees and plants are different, the 
people are different, and so are their 
homes and their ways of living 

The Mediterranean can be very 


unpleasant on rough, stormy days , but 
on the fine days which come more often 
than they do m our seas, it is bright 
and sunny and its waters are an 
unbehevable and beautiful blue The 
towns along its shores and the people 
who live m them are bnght with colour 
that seems very strange and wonderful 
to folks from Britain who see it for 
the first time The trees and plants 
are those of warm Southern Europe 
Graceful palms, tall and mournful 
cypresses, ohve groves with their thm 
grey-green leaves, orange groves of a 
darker green filled in the autumn with 
the glowing gold of npemng fnut, and 
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dark forests of evergreen trees all make 
the shores look very different from 
those of Western Europe. 

Tliis great sea is as long from end to 
end as the North Atlantic is wide. It 
is very deep, and its waters are very 
salt. 

The long peninsula of Italy, with the 
triangular island of Sicily at its toe, 
divides the Mediterranean into two 
great basins. The shores of Tunisia in 
Africa are not very far from those of 
Sicily, and commanding the gap be- 
tween are the Maltese Islands, which 
belong to the British Commonwealth. 

Betiveen Europe and Africa 

Around the western basin of the 
Mediterranean lie the most important 
countries ; Spain, France and Italy 


have shorelands there, and so have the 
lands of the French Union in Northern 
Africa — Tunisia, Algeria and adjacent 
Morocco. The beautiful Balearic Isles 
are Spanish, Corsica is French and 
Sardinia and Sicily, Italian. 

The eastern basin has not such 
important shorelands as the western 
basin. The Balkan lands of Yugo- 
slavia, Greece and European Turkey, 
of Asiatic Turkey (Asia Minor), Syria 
and Palestine, and lower Egypt, lie on 
the shores of this part of the Medi- 
terranean. Just as France has lands 
in North Africa on the opposite shores 
of the Western Mediterranean, so Italy 
had her North African lands prior to 
the Second World War. But, on the 
whole, the lands fringing this eastern 
basin are drier, less productive and 



MondiaU, 


THE ESCORIA4 SYMBOL OF SPAINS PAST GREATNESS 

The Eecorial, built by King Philip II of grey granite horn the Guadarramas on whose south- 
western slopes it stands, is one of the most remarkable buildings in Europe. It is palace, convent, 
church, and mausoleum in one, and is dedicated to Saint Laurence, on whose day in 1557, King 
X^ilip defeated the French at the battle of Saint Quentin. 
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much more thinly populated than those 
along the shores of the western basin 

1 here is a great difference, too, 
between the lands of Southern Europe 
and those of Northern Afnca on the 
other side of this great sea The 
African lands are much drier, and m 
Algeria we need not travel far to the 
south by tram or motor car before we 
find ourselves in the Sahara, the 
greatest desert in the world In what 
was Italian Inpoli, the desert is nearer 
the sea, and camel caravans come down 
to its very shores 

The Great Sea of the Ancients 

The Mediterranean was the Great 
Sea " around whose shores arose the 
mighty empires of the ancient world 
Egypt, oldest of them all, had her 
ships upon it , and the Phoenicians, 
world traders of their day, ploughed 


Its waters with the keels of their 
merchant vessels and planted their 
tradmg colonies around its coasts 
Greek galleys flashed across its blue in 
the days when Greece was the greatest 
country m the world ; and Roman 
triremes and bnremes thrashed its waters 
into foam with their great banks of oars 
on then way to attack the Carthaginians 
in their great city port of Carthage 
Along its southern shores the Arabs 
fought their way m later days, ovei- 
coming dll resistance and canying the 
green bannei of their prophet to the 
shores of the Atlantic, and even across 
the Strait of Gibraltar into Spam, 
where the Moors (of Arab blood) ruled 
for over seven centuries until the fall 
of Granada, their last stronghold, put 
an end to their power in the very yeai 
in which Columbus sailed from Palos 
in Spam to find the New World 



The name ScvilU leminds us of the oranges so extensively used for the making ul tnaxmalade, 
but the woid is taken from the large Spanish province of that name, which has as its capital the 
ancient city of Seville Above we see the majestic cathedral of this city, in which intich Moorish 
aichitecturc ib featured 1 he tall sti ucture on the right is the (jiralda tower built by the Moors 


ON THE ISLAND OF MAJORCA 



Salaiiiaucci one of file chief cities of Spain, famous for ils wonderful buildings, was once one 
of the greatest centres of learning in Eiiroiie. On the right of the picture is the Calhedral 
seen across the Kiver p,rmes, paiflj thiough the arch of a bridge. Salamanra was a place of 
consjdf ranlc impuitancc in the times before the coming of Jesus ('hnst. 



J^luitog- MonJiale. 

You will know ai the beautiful Balearic Isles, set like gems in the blue waters of the Mediterranean 
Sea to the east of Spain. Majorca and Minorca form the two largest islands of the group, and 
the entrancing view shown above is but typical of “ Mollorca," as the Spaniai'ds call Majorca. 
The island is some sixty miles in length and nearly fifty miles across 
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All around the shores of the Medi- 
terranean we can still see reminders of 
its glorious past, which alone make 
the Great Sea still the most wonder- 
ful in the world. The pyramids and 
temples of Egypt, the ruins of Carthage 
near Tunis, the Acropolis and the 
remains of other glorious buildings of 
ancient Greece, the old Forum at 
Rome, the Roman amphitheatres and 
aqueducts of Southern France and 
Spain, and the beautiful Moorish palace 


of Alhambra at Granada, all remind 
us of the rise and fall of the mighty 
empires of the ancient world, and make 
a voyage through the Mediterranean a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience. 

The Iberian Peninsula 

The great western Peninsula of the 
MeditciTanean Region is called Iberia 
from the name which ancient Greek 
traders gave to the inhabitants. The 
Peninsula is the land of Spain and 
Portugal, both 
formerly great 
sea powers from 
whose ports 
sailed intrepid 
disc o verers 
such as Diaz, 
Columbus, Da 
Gama, Balboa, 
Magellan and 
Orellana, to 
reveal to the 
world the riches 
of the Americas 
and to build 
great empires 
for their home- 
lands. Of these 
empires little 
or nothing 
remains save 
the Spanish 
and Portu- 
guese tongues, 
manners and 
customs which 
still rule the 
life of Latin 
America. 

It has been 
said that 
"Africa begins 
beyond the 
Pyrenees " and 
certainly when 
the traveller has 
left France and 
crosses the 
tableland of the 
Meseta he finds 



WxU F Ta'^hr 

COLUMBUS PEERS OUT lO SEA 


Baicclona. on the Mediterranean shoic, is the second city 

m Spam and the seaport-capital of the province of Catalonia. Ovei- 
looking the busy haibour is this 2oo~ioot high statue of Cnristophei 
(xilumbus Although the great discoverer was of Italian birth, he was 
much helped in his voyages by Spam. The Catalan people speak a 
tongue of their own and have more than once revolted in attempts 
to win independence. 




AN EASTER PROCESSION 


PtcUtn Pott Libfary^ 


Great religious fervour charactenaes Holy Week in Spam In such great centres as Seville, this 
time of happmess and yet of sorrow brinps solemn processions of penitents and of members of the 
religious Brotherhoods who, as the picture shows, wear the rather fearsome garb that reminds us 

of the days of the Spanish Inquisition 


himself m lands more like Afnca 
that lies ahead than France he has left 
behind him Since the Meseta, deep- 
goiged by the Douro and Tagus on 
their way to the Atlantic, has an 
average height of three or four thousand 
feet above sea level and mountain 
ranges that are very much highei, its 
extremes of heat in summer arc matched 
by extremes of cold in winter Even in 
Madrid, the treacherous bite of the 
Meseta wind is dreaded, and Spaniards 
have a proveib, El airi de Madrid es 
Ian sutU, que mala a un hotnbre y no 
apago un candil** ** the air of Me hid is 
shrewd enough to kill a man, though not 
strong enough to blow out a candle " 
The Meseta is a land of herdsmen and 
shepherds who rear Merino sheep famous 
for their fine wool, long-haired goats, 
and cattle Round the old city of 
Valladolid theie is a favoured basin 
where golden gram covers the earth in 


summer and ripe fruits hang from the 
trees and vmes Madrid, the Spanish 
cap.^^d, IS in the very heart of the 
Mesf'i i, and is a focal point for the 
Spanish railways and motor roads 
Spam is a land of contrasts, in climate 
and in people In the far north dwell 
(he Basques of the French borderland, 
heicely independent and very aware of 
their separate language and race Here 
also, we find the Navarrese and the 
proud Castilians To the east, around 
the sea-port city of Barcelona, capital 
city of the province of Catalonia, live 
the frugal Catalans who speak a tongue 
of their own and have more than once 
revolted to preserve independence But 
once we leave Madrid and go south of 
the ancient city Toledo f imous in olden 
days for the fine temper of its swords 
and the skill of its metalworkers, we 
are in the warm gentle lands of 
Andalusia where both climate and 
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people are very different from those in 
the north. Andalusia is a true Medi- 
terranean land with hot dry summers 
and mild winters. Here are the orange 
groves of Seville, the vines of Jerez de 
la Frontera from which sherry takes 
its name, the tanneries of Cdrdoba, and 
the green crops, bordering the Guadal- 
quivir, watered by a maze of irrigation 
channels. 

From the early seventh century until 
1492, the Moors held the greater part 
of Spain and it was their industry that 
made these southern provinces so 
fruitful. They showed the Spaniaids 
how to water their parched lands, and 
to rear the luxuriant crops of grapes, 
oranges, mulberries, sugar-cane and 
even rice that can be seen in southern 
Spain ; and the Moors left behind them 
stately palaces and towns whose beau- 



WiU F. I aylor 

BUILT BY THE ROMANS 


When Rome's power was at its height, both 
Spain and Portugal were part of the 
Roman Empire. Thi<^ aqueduct at 
Segovia dates from Tiajan's day. It 
is ten miles long and is the most impor- 
tant Roman relic in Spain. 


ties draw tourists from all parts of 
the world. Most famous of these is 
Alhambra at Granada, the ancient 
Moorish capital in the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

Water is of prime importance in 
Spain and at V^encia, in the east, a 
" Water Tribunal ” meets regularly to 
regulate the irrigation of the farmlands 
and to punish those who disobey its 
rules, for in eastern Spain are the huertas 
which are irrigated gardens yielding 
crops of luscious oranges and other 
fruits, nuts, grapes, rice and sugar- 
cane. 

A Storehouse of Metal Ores 

Like all old block-mountains in 
Europe, the Spanish Meseta has rich 
deposits of metal ores around its rims. 
The iron ore of the Cantabrian Moun- 
tains, in the north, is shipped from 
Bilbao and Santander, although the 
coalfield near Oviedo, with its port of 
Gijon, uses Cantabrian iron in local iron 
and steel works ; the iron ore of the 
Sierra Nevada, the highest range in the 
peninsula, is shipped from Malaga, 
which is a Mediterranean port bettei 
known for its rich wines, its raisins and 
its 'oranges. The well-known copper- 
mines of Rio Tinto, the lead and 
silver-mines of Linares, and the quick- 
silver-mines of Almaden all he near the 
southern edges of this old tableland. 

Spanish Ports 

The ports of Malaga, Almeria, 
Alicante and Valencia are the fruit- 
ports which send us heavy cargoes of 
oranges and lemons, almonds and 
raisins, pomegranates and grapes for 
our Christmas tables. At Valencia are 
big silk-mills to which the silk from 
millions of cocoons spun by Spanish 
silkworms is sent, and from fnillions 
of others in Japan, China ai|d Asia 
Minor, too. * 

Barcelona is a fine up-to-date port 
and a manufacturing town, for it has 
the advantage of electrical power from 
the rushing streams of the Pyrenees, 
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and rich salt-mines not 
far away supply the 
chemical works with 
some of their raw 
material. 

The beautiful Balearic 
Isles, renowned for 
their ancient towns, 
their lovely flowers, and 
the skill of their potters, 
are popular winter 
holiday resorts. The 
largest is Majorca, with 
its capital at Palma. 

Portugal 

In the west of the 
Iberian Peninsula is 
Britain's oldest ally, 
Portugal. Though 
small in size, Portugal 
led th^' world in the 
search lor new lands 
and continents that 



made the hfteenth and 
sixteenth centuries 
‘' Ihe Great Age of 
Discovery." Fiom his 
lonely study at Sagres 
near Cape St. Vincent, 
Prince Henry the 
Navigator directed the 
Portuguese discoveries 
of the fifteenth century. 

Portugal is also 
known to us in history 





EN i. 

BEAUTIFUL CINTRA 


The Portuguese have a proverb “ to leave out Cmtra in seeing 
the worn is no better ibtn travelling blindfold." The famous 
beauty spot, seventeen tt.iIcs from I.isbon, h.is four palaces, a 
castle, and a convent, > well as magnihccnt gardens. I he 
picture shows Pena Palace, built in the Moorish style in 1840. 
King Manoel 11 spent his last days here before his abdication 
in 1910. 


as the base from which 
Wellington fought his battles against 
the French in the Peninsula War 
Not far from Lisbon, there are still 
standing parts of his famous Lines of 
Torres V^ras. 

Portugal is a land of corkwoods and 
vineyards watered by two great r 'crs, 
the Tagus and the Douro that tumble 
down canyons and deep valleys from 
the Spanish Meseta to cross the Portu- 
guese lowlands to the sea, the Douro at 
Oporto, and the Tagus at Lisbon. 
Oporto is world-renowned for the ship- 
ments of wine which come from its 
outport of LeixOes, and the most famous 


of her vineyards are in the Pais de Vinho 
(wine counti y) on the slopes of the 
lower Douro valley. As in all wine- 
growing regions, vintage time is the 
most exciting season of the year. From 
brows to feet the sturdy peasants are 
steeped in ilie stains of the grape, and 
when the giapes have been gathered 
and the wine presses are running with 
the rich new juice there is general 
rejoicing and merrymaking. 

Cork oak grows mainly in the hill 
country of eastern Portugal. Not until 
the trees are over fifteen years old are 
they stripped for the first time. The 


ALONG THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
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Hy courU’^y of O h J 4 

Nice i«! one of the famous pleasure resorts of the French Riviera Tn this view of the town from 
the slopes of the C hiteau Rock, we see the palm-fringed Promenade dcs Anglais and the C asino 
d» la Jet^e Nice is the home of the world famous Carnivals and Battles of Flowers which are 
among the most popular of Riviera attractions 
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From the small harbour at Nice, a steamer will take >ou tc Corsica the ' scented isle ' where 
Napoleon was bom This picture shows us the old port of Bastia in the north of the island 
Above the waterside buildings rise the domed towers of the rhiircli of St John the Baptist 




AN OLD-TIME ROCK-BUILT HOUSE 



upwarir "S,n,o of the nuragh,’’.re anhabUod .o th. day. 
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Atlantic ports of Portugal — Lisbon, Canary Islands, and Portugal in 
Setubal and many smaller ones — are Madeira and the Azores 
bases for the sardine and tunny fisher- The Canaries, sixty miles off the west 
men whose boats bring their harvest to coast of Africa, are old volcanic islands 
wharves and slipwa3rs at the canneries whose peaks rear sharply upwards 
which clean and pack and send to all from the Atlantic deeps. Their finest 
parts of the world. city is Las Palmas, on the island of 

Lisbon, the Portuguese capital, is a Grand Canary, which is an important 
fine modem city that is not only an coaling and oiling station for ships 
important seapwrt for shipping bound bound for the Americas and for South 
to South America, but a focal point in Africa. The people of the islands 
the airwa5rs of the world. Lisbon live chiefly by growing tomatoes and 
airport is a meeting place for air liners bananas for export, 
and freight planes from Eui ope, Africa Madeira, like the Canaries, is a 
and the Americas. favourite winter resort for tourists, for 

it, too, has a warm Mediterranean 
Atlantic Outposts climate. Funchal, its chief town, is the 

Both Spain and Portugal have their centre of the famous wine industry and 
outposts in the Atlantic, Spain in the here yon can ride about the cobbled 



Said to have existed in Roman times, this famous bridge over the River Arno, was rebuilt by Taddeo 
Gaddt in 1345. Since the days of the Medici, the bridge has been flanked with goldsmiths' shops 
and on it IS a bust of Benvenuto Cellini, the most famous Florentine of that trade. Florence took a 
leading part in the Renaissance that was, perhaps, Italy's finest hour. 


BUILT By A ROMAN EMPEROR 



With tnumphant parades and noble arches the Roman Traptrors celcbrattd their victoiies The 
Arch of Titus shown here, was built by the tmi)eror Domitian in ad 8i to commemorate the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus, who was his pretleccssor 1 hrough the arch we get a glimpse of the 
Colosseum which was completed in the reign of Titus and opened with gladiatorial contests that 

went on for a hundred days. 

I4I 



RUINS OF THE "ETERNAL CITy 





The TTifl^in Forum of ancient Rome is now but an assembly of majestic ruins, but in old^n times 
this spot and the buildings centred round it constituted the very heart of t^ great city Here 
we see, Uirough a beautiful arch which has well withstood the paasmg of time, the remnants of 

what was once a mighty temple 
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OUTSIDE THE PANTHEON AT ROME 
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The picture above gives us a view of one of Rome s most wonderful buildings the Pantheon of 
Agrippa Ihe word pantheon means a temple for all the gods and the stiueture ht r< 
illustrated is perfectly circular, the entrance being supported by massive columns 
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In this illustration we see the ruins of the Forum of Augustus at Rome with the remains of a 
temple in the b^kground The term forum was in the days of ancient Rome applied to a 
market place, or centre, where different kinds of business were transacted In eonneetiou with a 
forum there was usually a court of justice. 




ALONG THE APPIAN WAY 
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The Arch of Constantine* adjacent to the ruins of the Colosseum m Rome, is one oi( the most 
ma^ihcent relics of the Roman Empire, and a httmg memorial to that great Emperor 
We should note in particular the finely sculptured figures, the size of which can be judged by a 
comparison with the height of the human beings below 
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VESUVIUS AND POMPEII 



h^ 4 


PonipLiin holiday mikers once crowded the ruined tiers of the amphitheatre to eD)oy the cruel 
^lidi Atonal contests that took place in the arena one of whose main entrances is shown here In 
the distance, smoke pours from the crater of Vesuvius which has still the power to erupt and destroy 
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No one goes to Naples without seeing the once buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum, proud 
cities that were overwhelmed in the Vesuvian eruptions of a d 79 Herculaneum is thought to 
have been the summer resort of nch Romans , Pompeii, part of which is seen here, was chiefly 
employed in wine-makmg The greater part of the buried town has now been unearthed 
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THE LEANING TOWER OF PISA 
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l^tU F. Toytof 

In the city of Pisa, in Italy, there lowers upwards a builaing that is of outstanding interest 
even in a country possessed of so much that is wonderful n architecture The Campanile, or 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, is 179 feet high. Owing, it is thought to a sinking of the ground on the 
south side, the tower is now 16 J feet out of the perpendicular, but yet stands firm. 





Siena is an ancient Italian city with many Assisi is another Italian town, and the one 

beautiful buildings. Here is the interior in which St. Francis was born. The church 

of the Cathedral, fashioned largely in above forms part of the great Franciscan 

marble of different colours. monastery at that place. 
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St. Francis of Assisi was one of the world's gn-nt missionaries and was especially famous for his 
love of dumb animus. Here we see the cr3rpt ui the church at Assisi, where the remains of the 
Saint were laid to rest. Tlie architecture of the groined and vaulted roof with its rich orna- 
mentation IS little short of marvellous. 
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streets in sledges drawn by bullocks or 
skid precariously down the cobbled 
slopes on sledges held in check by thett 
owners who run beside them on their 
erratic descent. 

The Azores might be called a half- 
way house of the Atlantic, although the 
islands are much nearer Europe than 
they are to the Americas. The Azores 
have suddenly gained new importance 
as a link in the airways of the world. 
Santa Maria, an island of the group, is 
an important refuelling point on the 
trans- Atlantic air route. 


The French Mediterranean 

French Mediterranean lands in Europe 
are the lower Rhone Valley, the Riviera 
and the mountainous island of Corsica, 
at whose capital Ajaccio, “the little 
corporal,” who afterwards became 
Napoleon, Emperor of France, was 
bom. These are lands of the vine 
and the olive, of oranges and lemons, 
of wonderful flowers and gorgeous 
scenery. Both the lower Rtione Valley 
and the Riviera are favourite haunts of 
the tourists. The Rhone Valley has 
fine old Roman remains, such as those 
at Niines and Arles, 
and, around its 
delta, is the home 
of the gardiens de la 
Camargue. The 
Camargue is a 
cat tie-rearing 
region where the 
gardiens, mounted 
onsturdy ponies and 
carrying long stave- 
like ^oads, and 
wearing wide- 
brimmed hats, ride 
with their herds in 
much the same way 
as the cowboys of 
America and the 
cst^os of Hungary. 
The Riviera is 
favoured by tourists 
because of its 
lovely scenery and 
its mild winter 
climate. Cannes, 
Nice, Monte Carlo 
and Mentone, are 
only four of the 
many pleasant 
places with which 
this mag(ic strip 
betweep the 
mountaina; and the 
sea is stuped. 

The Riviera 
extends eastward 
into Italy to the 
great seaport of 



A F. Kershng 

THE CHURCH OF AN ITALIAN MONASTERY 
The Monastery of Certosa di Pavia, about twenty mil^ from Milan, 
was begun in 1306 by a member of the great Visconti 
a vow made by his wife. This picture shows the North Transept of 
the church of the monastery and (right) the screen and entrance to 

the Choir. 
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Built upon the site of an earlier church and begun in 1386, Milan Cathedral is one of the largest and 
most beautiful 111 the world. Architects from Italy, France, and Germany worked on tins mastei- 
piece which was not completed until 1815. Ihere are more than 4,000 marble statues upon the 
I oof w'hich i.s supported by massive pillars, each ii feet in diameter. P^orty thousand people can be 
accommodated in the cathedral, which is the major glory of this rich industrial town of northern Italy. 


Genoa, where Christopher Columbus 
was born, and where in ordinary times 
you will see large ships from all parts of 
the world. 

Italy 

Italy is one of the youngest, yet one 
of the oldest, of European countries : 
young because she did not win unity 
and independence until 1870 ; old 
because her towns were once the very 
heart of the Roman Empire whose 
influence remains to-day in lands where 
Roman legions marched. Italy, too, 
was the birth country of the Renaissance, 
the Revival of Learning, that great 
resurgence of culture and the arts, 
thought and literature that revivified 
the western world. The wonders and 
beauties of those times have made 


Italy a land of pilgrimage for lovers 
of art and enlightenment. Her 
ancient ruins, beautiful palaces and 
churches, and her unique art treasures 
are the heritage, not only of Italy, but 
of civilisation itself. Florence, home 
of the Medici family, of Dante, Giotto, 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, 
led the great intellectual and artistic 
re\aval, although it was at Rome that 
most of the genius of the age sub- 
sequently gathered. Italian love of 
the things of art and intellect found 
expression in every town and city, each 
wishing to surpass the others in the 
splendour of its churches, the beauty 
of its paintings, or the grace of its 
statues. The Renaissance was, perhaps, 
Italy's finest hour. ’ 

A great poet ot the Renaissance, 
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Dante, sowed, in those distant times, 
the seed of Italian unity, giving the 
peninsula its common language and 
writing words that were themselves 
a call to unity. But his seed did not 
bear fruit until the nineteenth century 
which was an age of great Italian 
patriots — Victor Emmanuel, the brave 
King of Piedmont and Sardinia : 
Cavour, his able Prime Minister : 
Mazzini, whose writings roused Italy 
against foreign domination : and Gari- 
baldi, the valiant soldier of fortune. 
These leaders, aided by Emperor 
Napoleon the Third of France and 
public opinion in the western world, 
drove out the Austrians and the 
Bourbon King of Naples and welded 
the peninsula into a unified Kingdom of 
Italy. To-day Italy is a republic, not 
struggling to be great in the false sense 
that Hitler and Mussolini gave the word, 
but striving to free herself from the 
harsh heritage of war and to solve what 


has always been a problem for her 
over populated land — the problem of 
daily food, shelter and clothing for her 
forty millions of people. 

Not all of Italy is truly Mediter- 
ranean. The rich plain of Lombardy, 
with its busy engineering and textile 
cities of Milan and Turin, whose 
hydro-electric power comes both from 
the Alps and the Apennines, Verona 
and Padua, and its island-city of 
Venice, Queen of the Adriatic,'* really 
belongs to Central Europe so far as its 
climate is concerned. 

Mediterranean Italy is Peninsular 
Italy and its shorelands. North of 
the Lombardy Plain is Alpine Italy, 
a land of lovely lakes, .snowy peaks 
and deep valleys, and a land of 
peasant farmers who grow fruits and 
nuts. 

Quarries of Carrara 

The backbone of the long Italian 



ON THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE 
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There is only one way to see the Grand Canal, anti that is by i^^ondola. As the picture shows, these 
are still used despite the competition of motor launches. Flanked by magnificent palaces and 
stately churches, the Grand Canal is one of the most beautiful sights in Europe, llie picture 
shows the famous Rialto bridge, built between 1588 and 1592. and flanked by shops. 


A CITY CONSTRUCTED IN THE SEA 

Venice is one of the most fascinating cities in Furope iot it has many waterways instead of 
streets and is a treasure house of old and beautiful buildings Notice both the gondoliers and 
mooring posts for their craft in this further view of the Grand Canal Some of the mooring posts 
are illuminated at night with lanterns The dom»-3 are those of the church of Santa Maria 

della Salute erected three centunes ago 


peninsula is the Apennines, on cnher 
side of which are broad and fertile 
plains with many beautiful old cities 
The plain of the Arno is part of 
Tuscany, and the mo^t famous of its 
towns lb Florence, one of the homes of 
Itahan art In this plain, too, are 
the leaning tower of Pisa, the ohve 
groves of Lucca, and the nch wheat- 


fields that supply the Leghorn straw- 
plait, which was once famous all over 
the civilised world Among the hills 
by the sea to the north are the great 
quarries of Carrara, when llie hnest 
marble ib obtained 

Rome and its Ruined Forum 

Rome bits upon her sevtn hills with 
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a marshy plain between them and the 
sea All who are lucky enough to 
go there visit the ruins of the old 
Forum, where the mighty Emperors 
of ancient days showed themselves to 
the Roman crowd, and where famous 
orators and senators, poets and 
musicians, patricians and plebeians 
thronged when Rome ruled the world, 
and the Colosseum where gladiators 
fought in the arena. 

In Rome, too, are the papal palace 
of the Vatican and the great Cathedral 
of Saint Peter, which remind all who 
come that this city is the home of the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church 
throughout the world. 


Beautiful Naples 

Farther south is the plain of Naples 
and one of the world's most beautiful 
cities on its lovely bay, with the 
volcano of Vesuvius as a strange and 
wonderful background behind a lich 
and fertile land of orange and lemon 
groves, vineyards and flowers. This is 
the land of macaroni, made from the 
paste of fine wheat giown in the plain 
of Naples, or in that of Apulia on the 
other side of the Apennines. You can 
see miles of macaroni drying on 
frames in the yards of Naples, Amalfi 
and other towns in the neighbourhood 
No one can visit Naples without 
being tempted to do two things : first, 
to ascend by the 
mountain railway 
to a point high on 
Vesuvius to go on 
to view its panting 
cone in the midst of 
its old cratei ; and 
second, to sec the 
once buried cities of 
Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, which 
were overwhelmed 
in the great 
Vesuvian eniptions 
of A.D. 79, and 
whose uncovered 
remains enable us 
to form a good 
idea of what life 
was like in a 
prosperous Roman 
city over eighteen 
hundred years ago. 

Towns of the Hilltop 
There are many 
wonderful old 
hilltop towns in 
Southern Italy. 
One of thp best 
knowm is Orvieto, 
perched on a 
volcanic rock over- 
looking a fertile 
valley, and crowned 
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MOUNTAIN GRANDLUR IN THE DOLOMITES 


The Dolomites, a chain of lofty peaks of liine.slone rock, form a 
natural frontier le^<lon between Italy and Austria Pa.sscs, such as the 
one <;huwn here, cleave the majestic mountains where snow and rock 
combine in untamed beauty, and where — at such centres as Cortina— 
climbing and winter sports attract the holiday-makoi 



Nature builds an arch 
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High up in the Dolomites nearly 11,000 feet above sea level, the photographer took this snaoshot 
Oirough a perfect arch of snow. Alpine scenery makes a particularly clelirf.Vful picture 
the frame has been fashioned by Nature s hand, a frame composed ol gUtteimig sn<w rneltiuK in 

ilic noonday sun. ** 
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with an ancient castle and a beautiful 
old Gothic cathedral 

Sicily, the island of lemons/' is 
dominated at early mom by the huge 
triangular shadow of Etna, its giant 
volcano, which rears its mighty nest of 
cones nearly ii,ooo feet above the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean Messina, 
its port on the straits, Palermo, its 
capital, and the old rums at Taormina 
and Syracuse remind us of its ancient 
glories when the Greeks made their 
homes there, and of later days when 
Rome was the ruler of the world 
North of Sicily is another volcanic 
island, Stromboli, which belongs to the 
Lipan group Seen at mght, Strom* 
boll's mysterious peak rearing sharply 
from the sea resembles the fires of some 
celestial furnace as vivid orange smoke 
and fierce tongues of flame leap upwards 
from its crcitei 


Not far away are Elba, where 
Napoleon was imprisoned before his last 
battle at Waterloo, and the island of 
Saidinia, of very much greater size, 
with important lead and zinc mines, 
but few people. Its chief town is 
Cdglian. 

Up the Adriatic 

The long thumb*shaped Adriatic 
hes between the Italian and Balkan 
peninsulas As we enter the sea through 
the Straits of Otranto, to our left is the 
long stilt-hke Apulian heel of Italy 
where there are still people who speak 
a curious dialect of nuxed Greek, Latin 
and Arabic and where there are the 
three ports of Otranto, Ban and 
Bnndisi — the last-named famous as the 
terminal city of the Via Appia, the 
gieat highway of Roman Italy hor ty- 
seven miles away to oui nght, is the 



EVZONES ON PARADE 


Oscar Marcus 


Every visitor to Athens i-. familiar with the Fvrones who mount guard at the Royal Palace The 
traditional cobtume they wtar j neither kilt nor ballet skirt. Its proper name is the fusienella, and 

it first came to Grette from Albania 



IN ANCIENT ATHENS TO-DA/ 



Capitil of cincieiit \tli^a before 700 b c and of modern Gntco since 1^3^ the antiquities of the 
cit> (d Athens art unequalled in the world 1 he original site of the cit\ was the tortili d hdl the 
Acropolis sc n in the background Ihc o x Athens is connected with tin modwrn cit\ by tuo 
main thoroughfares i^hich meet at Constitution Square seen in tins photogr iph 
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(Jnt of the problems that has faced Athens smee its earliest davs has been an adt quate water supply, 
and histoiy records the city s efforts to obtain more water is long ago as the time of Christ The 
Roman Einptror Hadrian built the city & first aqueduct some iS centuries igo, and it is still in use 
In iQZiy 30 this Maiathoii Dam luai \Uiciis was built xiul is tlu onl) rnarbh I u t J il.iui 111 the 

world. 
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blue haze of the Albanian coastline, 
and behind rise the snow-clad peaks of 
the Epirus. 

Albania is a wild and undeveloped 
country whose warlike people belong to 
‘‘ the most ancient existing race in 
Europe.” Its capital is Tirana. Its 
port IS Durazzo, behind which is the 
small Albanian oilheld 

These deep blue waters of the Adriatic 
were once dominated by Venice whose 
long-oared galleys would sweep down 
majestically from the lagoon city at the 
northern end of the sea to trade with 
her dominions elsewhere m the Medi- 
terranean or to fight the Turk. Venire 
was not the only republic on Adiiatic 


shores. For five centuries, Slav 
Dubrovnik was independent. It was 
at Dubrovnik that Richard Coeur de 
Lion, returning by ship in 1192 from the 
Holy Land, took shelter from a storm. 
Dubrovnik was once called Ragusa, 
and her power and importance in those 
times is shown in our modern word 
” Argosy ” which was first applied to 
any Ragusan vessel, but has come to 
mean ” treasure ship ” Dubrovnik is 
the most picturesque of Dalmatian 

towns containing many fine old 
buildings and girdled by walls built 
in the fifteenth century. A little way 
south of Dubrovnik is the fjord-hke 
Gulf of Kotor. Kotor is also a walled 
town and from here a load 
zigzags sharply for 3,000 
feet up the precipitous 
' mountam-side to Cetinje, 

I the old capital of 

' Montenegro. 

North along the 
Dalmatian coa.st are Fiimio, 
which was seized by the 
Italians after the war of 
1914-18 and has now 
returned to Yugoslavia. 
Pola, a former Italian naval 
base , which is now 
Yugoslav and Trieste, the 
newly-created Free City, 
which, formerly Italian and 
stUl claimed by Y ugoslavia, 
is independent of these 
countries mucli as Danzig 
was independent of 
Germany and Poland 
before the war Trieste is 
important as an Adriatic 
trade outlet, not only for 
Italy and Yugoslavia, but 
for all the countries of 
Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

At the mouth of the 
Adriatic, on thft eastern 
side, is the island of Corfu, 
once a stronghold of the 
Venetians, once ruled by 
Britain, and once eyed 
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two tISHERMLN OF THESSALY 


These 1 tardy hshermen ply their trade in the salt lagoons 
along a narrow coastal strip of Thessaly. Much of the 
Oreck coast is gaunt and rugged, but it has many coves 
and inlets where you will hnd the gaily painted boats and 
humble homes of Greeks who get their living from the sea. 
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LEGENDARY HOME OF THE GODS 

A Greek peasant looks towards the snow-capped peaks of Mount Olympus which his ancestors 
of early times believed to be tlie home of the gods Much of Greece is mountainous, but there are 
sheltered valleys which provide a living for her farmers and fruit-growers. 


gieedily by Mussolini whose bombard- 
ment of the island went down m history 
as "Ihe Corfu Incident*' Kaiser 
Wilhehn II of Germany once had a 
villa on this island. 

Greece 

Greece comprises not only the main- 
land forming the south-eastern tip 
of the Balkan peninsula, but also 
the islands forming the Archipelago of 
the Aegean and bounded m the south 
by the island of Crete. These are lands 
of ancient culture whose early hi *ory 
and immeasurable contributions to 
world civilisation are recorded elsewhere. 
The tragedy of Greek history is that 
despite her glorious past, she had to 
endure centuries of foreign rule. When 
Moslem Turkey swept westwards, 
Greece was overrun and remained a 
part of the Turkish Empire until the 


nineteenth centuiy wlien her bid for 
libciiv won the sympathy and support 
of Ril‘ la. and the western poweis. It 
was to fight for Greek liberty that Loid 
Byion went to Greece, only to die at 
Missolonghi. 

Greek freedom was assured by the 
destruction of the Egyptian fleet at the 
battle of Navarino in 1827 Since then, 
(heece has recovered most of her lands 
from Turkey and other powers, her 
most recent acquisition being the 
Dodecanese Islands. 

Modern Greece 

As in Themistocles' days, the Piraeus 
is still the port for Athens, the Greek 
capital. As one drives up the straight 
road from the port to the capital, the 
sharp contrast between ancient glory 
and striking modernity is seen in the 
fine modem buildings of the new city 
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and the noble relics of the *' glory that 
was Greece ” that draw one's gaze to 
the age-old Acropolis. 

Much of Greece is mountainous, with 
extremes of heat and cold. Dominat- 
ing all are the lofty peaks of Olympus, 
Parnassus and Helicon, mountains 
which appear time and again in the 
myths and legends of ancient Greece. 
But Greece has sheltered valleys for 
her farmers and fruit-growers and her 
hillsides provide pasture for sheep, 
goats and mountain cattle. Along 
her rugged shore with its many coves 
and inlets live hardy fishermen. 

Southwards is one of the great 
engineering feats of the country, the 
Corinth Canal, first planned by the 
Emperor Nero and not completed until 
recent times. This canal cuts the 
Morca, the Peloponnesus of ancient 
time, from the Greek mainland. The 
Morca is the home of the currant vine- 
yards which are directed by the 
"Central CuiTant Office " which is an 
as ,(x:iation of currant growers and 
merchants. 

To the north, in Macedonia, Thessaly 
and Thrace, tobacco is grown to be 
shipped from Salonika, remembered as 
a British base in the First World War. 


Many of the Greek islands are rich 
in history. Patmos has associations 
with St. John the Divine. Rhodes, 
chief island of the Dodecanese, was the 
site of the famous Colossus, a hundred- 
foot high statue of the Sun God which 
bestrode the harbour entrance. Rhodes, 
too, once had a renowned school of 
oratory whose pupils included Cicero, 
Julius Caesar, Augustus and Tiberius. 
Much later Rhodes became the 
fortress city of the Knights of St. John 
whose lofty towers and massive walls, 
dungeons and palaces, can still be seen. 

Another island rich in history is 
Crete where King Minos' vast palace 
at Knossos, once the centre of his 
Aegean empire, has been excavated 
from the island's cornfields by British 
archaeologists. The Minoans are 
thought to have been the first people to 
navigate upon the Mediterranean. 

Turkey 

Northwards once more to the barren 
beaches of Gallipoli where the Ifiitish 
homeland and Dominions lost so much 
fine manhood in the grim, vain assaults 
of the First World War. Ihese c|uiet 
waters arc the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles and Bosporus, third gateway 



WHERE THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN ONCE RULED 
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The island of Rhodes has had many rulers— Greeks, Romar‘s, Turks, and Italians. Its ^eatest 
days were during the period 1308-1522, when it was the Crusader headquarters of the Knights of 
St. John of Jenisalem. Here we see a general view of the city of Rhodes, which is the chief town 

in the Dodecanese islands. 
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H<*re, passing through the pilldrud entrance to the ohl *'>rbonr. 13 a oai<|ue. a type of sailing vessel 
common m castuni Mediterianean wateis The pillaio bear liguies of a stag and a woif, one 
symbolising Rhodes and the other, Rome Beyond is the lormer guardian of the harbour, Foit 

St Nicholas. 


to the Mediterranean and link with 
the Black Sea. This gteat waterway 
separates Europe from Asia Miiioi and 
Asiatic Turkey from her liuropean low- 
lands between Adrianople and Istai bul 
(Constantinople) 

Constantinople's gieatest glories he 
in the past. She was the proud capital 
of the Byzantine Emperors whose 
richly decorated churches and poweiful 
fortifications still stand, and later the 
capital of the Ottoman Empire which 
in its heyday reached fiom the Danube 
in the north to the Euphrates in the 
south, and from the Caspian Sea in the 
east to Gibraltar in the west. 

? 

Modern Turkey 

The modern Turkish State owes its 
existence to a great national leader, 
Kemal Ataturk, first president of the 
Turkish Republic which came into 
being after the last of the Sultans 
had been dethroned. Kemal Ataturk 
knew that his country was backward 
and, like Peter the Great of Russia, 
devoted his energies to high-speed 
westernisation. He even changed age- 
old customs of the country, introducing 
western dress and the western alphabet, 


curbing tlio power of the priesthood, 
and freeing Turkish women from the 
subjection of the harem. Ankara, a 
much smaller town than Istanbul 
became the capital of the new Turkey, 
with fine buildings such as those along 
the Ataturk Boulevard. 

Turkey has worked hard to develop 
her resouices At Kaiseriyeh, she* now 
has largest cotton mill in the Middle 
East well as an airplane as.sembly 
factory : at Adana and Malatya, a 
flourishing textile industry : at Istan- 
bul, paper, glass and pottery manu- 
factures ; and at Izmit a paper mill 
which supplies half the needs of the 
country. The main development 
centre^ for heavy industry are at Zon- 
guldak on the shores of the Black Sea 
and Karabuk. Zonguldak has a large 
anthracite works, and at Karabuk, an 
iron and steel plant, built by a British 
firm, was opened in 1939. 

Turkey, however, is predominantly 
an agricultural country. Four-fifths 
of her population are farmers or live 
from the land. Kemal Ataturk had 
done much to modernise Turkish agri- 
culture, setting up -an experimental 
farm at Ankara, and inaugurating the 
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Cubbuk Barrage Scheme which, since 
I935> has supplied the capital's water. 
Farming villages are also served by 
kombinaUs which loan out farming 
machinery. Agricultural machinery is 
most widely used in the Cilician Plain 
where there is large-scale cotton grow- 
ing. Other Turkish crops in the fertile 
coastal regions are figs, raisins and 
tobacco which is Turkey's greatest 
export. 

The City of Byzantine Emperon 

But most Mediterranean sightseers 
will prefer to forsake modern, western- 
ised Turkey for the Turkey of old that is 
to be found at Constantinople, the city 
of the Byzantine Emperors ; so let us 
return there and linger awhile amidst 
its wonders This wonderful city of the 
ancient world has four mam districts — 
Scutari, on the Asia Minor side of the 
Bosporus : Pera, which is the foreign 
quarter : Cialata, the business centre : 
and —across the Golden Horn — the 


Stamboul quarter which occupies the 
site of ancient Byzantium. 

It is in Stamboul that we find the 
greatest glory of Constantinople's rich 
past — the church of San Sofia. Built 
over fourteen hundred years ago, this 
beautiful building is said to have cost 
the equivalent of sixty-four million 
pounds. When the Turks converted it 
into a mosque in 1454, they covered the 
walls with plaster ; but this has now 
been removed and the wonderful By- 
zantine mosaics are once more visible. 

The Blue Mosque 

It is amazing how gieat a span of the 
past IS covered by the relics to be seen 
in Constantinople, or Istanbul, to use 
its modem name. The Snake Column 
from Delphi, which can be seen in the 
ruins of the Roman Hippodrome, re- 
calls the Greek cities which participated 
in the victory of Plataea in 479 n c 
Of much more recent date is the Mosque 
of Sultan Alimed I which is better 
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DESTROYED BY WAR 


Canea. the political capital of Crete, wdb once a busy town with Turkish minarets rising above Us 
red-roofed houses and old Venetian fortifications In the Second World War, the town was syste- 
matically destroyed by the German An Foicc and to-oay is largely 111 rums 
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TURKEY'S ANCIENT CAPITAL 



One of tile great festivals in the year for Mohammedans is the Feast of Ramazan, which Lasts fur 
thirty days, the actual celebrations being always held after midnight. Above we see tlie Mosfiue 
of Fatih at Stamboul during the progress of one of these festivals. Ramazan, known also as 
Ramadan in certain countries, is the month in which the Koran was revealed to the rrophet. 



n.N.A. 


In this picture of the Thcodosian walls of Istanbul, we see the Golden (jate which, in the time of 
the Byzantine Emperors, was opened only for triumphal processions. Legend says that Chris- 
tians will one day pass through the gate to recapture the city lost so long ago. Following the 
line of the walls is an old Turkish cemetery. That is why it has been kept shut ever since. 
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thoroiiglil> modern citv a^ the picture show ■» thon^li tlie w ( 1 1 w is onlv coiununcidin 

11k statue IS that ol tli late Ktrnil VtUuik, wJio nispiud inolern JuiKev 
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known as the Hliie Mosque from the 
delightful coloured tiles which adorn 
its interior. Even lovelier is the 
Suleimanieh Mosque built during the 
sixteenth century for Suleiman the 
Magnificent. Out on the Seraglio 
Point, overlooking the Golden Horn and 
the Bospoai.s is the Seraglio Palace 
that was the homo of the Sultans 
in the heyday of the Turkish lirnpiie. 
Here can be seen the richly jewelled 
golden throne of Shah Ismail which, in 
size, compares with a large double bed. 


Beyond the Bazaars and minarets to 
the north-west of the Seraglio Palace 
are the Byzantine walls which run down 
to the Golden Gate and the Castle of the 
Seven Towers at the edge of the Bos- 
porus. At Istanbul we have reached 
the north-easternmost limit of our 
journey and we retum through the Sea 
of Marmora and the Dardanelles to the 
Aegean. 

Volcanic Islands 

You will remcinbtT that our visit to 
Italy showed us thice 
t arrio us volcan oes — 
Vesuvius, Etna, and 
Stromboli. Volcanic 
activity in the 
Mediterranean is not 
limited to these three 
giants, and as we 
journey acioss this 
sea of anci(‘iit civili- 
sation towards tlie 
north African short' 
we come I0 one of 
the most unusual 
volcanic islands 
known to man. 

That island is San- 
torin, which is also 
called Thera. Wlicre 
it now stands there 
was a mighty volcano 
.some three thousand 
five bundled years 
ago. At some lime in 
that distant past 
there must have been 
a tremendous erup- 
tion in which the 
head of the volcano 
was destroyed. So 
complete was that 
destruction that the 
sea poured in, flood- 
ing the crater to a 
great depth and 
making strange, pre- 
cipitous islands of 
its surviving sides. 
Those islands are 



THE GREAF MOSQUE AT I UNIS 

Tins sc.t’nr, taken from llir 1 oof warden of a jnc.chant, 

shows llic towel of tlu‘ Ouat Mostjue in Tunis, capit.al of Tunisia, a 
French Protectorate in Noitli Afiica. VV’itbin the Great Mosque 
IS a Mahommeclan uiiiversitv. Tunis is a w^alled town, and in the 
centre is the Medina, built partly from the rums of ancient C arthage, 
some ttiiee miles av/ay, Neatly all the houses are built of stone. 



THE NORTH AFRICAN SHORE 



7 c t i If 

CasibJtinc.'i is a s ipt^rt town and ilic chief ti idin^ c<ntf< of Moiotto with K^^nUr bt< utkis to 
I mope ab ucIJ cH, air services Duniig^ the Stct>iJcI Woild \\ar it was the stem in ion of a t inioiis 
mcctin/, between Picsident J^oostvdf and Mi (hiiKhill Onr pKtino shows i *>1 )rv 1< Met ind 

his iudunteinllw town 
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Sant 01 in and its attendant isles as we 
know them now. They form a wide 
arc round a deep harbour that is the 
very heart of the old volcano where the 
waters still seethe and boil, and wh(‘re 
black smoking masses rise mysteriously 
from the depths to prove tliat the vol- 
cano is still active beneath the surfac('. 

Thtn'H, the chief town of the island, 
stands apparently aloof, its white, 
barn^l-roofed buildings perched high on 
soot y-bi own cliffs a thousand feet above 
the jet waters of its volcanic harbour. 
Long acquaintance with this amazing 
place has accustomed the islanders to 
its marvels and resigned them to its 
terrors. Many of them are miners of 
pumice; some produce sandpaper; others 
are humble lishcrincn. Their strange 
home has no timber trees or vines, 
although in ancient times it must have 
had both, for then it was called Kalliste, 
which means ‘'Most lleautiful." 

The Southern Shores 

F m Alexandria in the east to 
Tangier in the west, we are in coast 
lands that were once ruled by Turkish 
Sultans, lands which also bear traces of 
earlier empires. A hundred miles south 
of the Algerian port of Pliilippeville is 
Timgad, the " African Pompeii,'* one 
of the finest ruined cities of Imperial 
Rome. Not far from Tunis are the 
ruins of ancient Carthage ; and about 
sixty miles east of Tripoli are the ruins 
of Leptis Magna, a great Phcenician sea- 
port. These southern shores of the 
Mediterranean were once used by the 
dreaded corsairs- Khoyr-ed-din, the 
Scourge of Christendom, Uruj of the 
Red Beard, and many others. 

More recently, the north African 
shore has been the scene of European 
colonisation. Libya, once ruled by 
Italy, has many Italian settlements 
where olives, vines, oranges and lemons 
are grown. Cirenaica, which is a part 
of Libya, now has its own government 
headed by the Emir Idris el Senussi. 
h\irther west is the French Protectorate 
of Tunisia, once provider of grain and 


oil to ancient Rome and still important 
for these products. 

For Tunisia is predominantly an 
agricultural country. In the Cape Bon 
penin.sula and the north-east citrus 
fniits, such as lemons and oranges, arc 
growm ; olive trees are plentiful in the 
Sahel region, while dates come from the 
famous oases of the south. 

The Barbary Coast 

From Tunisia westwards we follow 
the Barbary coast to yet another part 
of the French Union- Algeria. 

Algeria is a Barbary State, one 
of the historic homes of the Berber 
people, although her population now 
contains many nationalities and mix- 
tures. Algiers, her chief city, is the 
most important town of the Barbary 
coast — and with its Kasbah or citadel, 
and souks or markets, one of the most 
typical. From Algicus th(' fruit, olives 
and wheat of the fertile III Tell, or 
coastal plain, an* shi])ped. Soiilli of 
Tl Tell arc tin' Little Atlas mountains, 
and still farther south, the barr(*n 
plateau of the Shotts, or salt lakes. 
South again is the desert where date- 
palms llourish round fertile oases, 
their crops being shipped from Biskra 
in Algeria or Tafilet in Morocco. 

French Morocco is a Protectorate 
whose capital is Rabat, while the 
sacred city of EVz is one of the old 
Muslim capitals, ('asablanca is the 
chief trading centre. The coastal 
regions are quiet and settled, but to the 
south are mountain fastnesses inhabited 
by fierce tribesmen. Spain also has a 
foothold in Morocco, with a capital at 
Tetuan, for which the port is Ceuta. 
To the west is the international city of 
Tangier, the most diverse in population 
of North African towns, 

Tangier was an important town of the 
Roman Empire under Augustus, and 
was later ruled by the Portuguese who 
gave it to England as part of the dowry 
of Catherine of B>raganza, the bride of 
King Charles [I. England soon aban- 
doned the port to the Sultan of Morocco. 



EUROPE'S LITTI.E STATES 
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\ TOWN'S MrrriNG in Andorra ia-vhia 

I Ik linj, st it< cf \n 1 )i i i ik stlt s in tbt I’vilik <_ ■> Ik tvvn n I r luce an 1 nn ItisiiiKl is it ^^<l 9 
ml 1 ( o ir 1- \ i ( > ui il Uvo I’niicts and a l^cMfUnt J lie pirli re sliows d meeting 

in the squcirt ut Andoiii. thr \iKunt which is the c ipital 


S ANDWICHED among the great 
nations of Euiope and almost over- 
look< (1 in the m irch of hist oiy are a 
nuinb( I of tiny S(atf s which have some- 
liow pif-jtivtd then iiidividii ili^j <in<l 
leiiiaiiud ind< pendent One at hast, 
the Ri publK of Andoira his alteiid 
little with tin p issiin^ of the centuries 

Valleys of Andorra 

Andoi ra or, to give it its propei name, 
the Valleys of Andorra, ricstks in the 
Pyrenees between Fiance and Spam 
There are just a hundred and ninety 
one square miles of it We speak 
loosely of it as a Republic, but it i^ not 
Andoira is ruled as it was ruleci six 
hundred years ago, by a triumvirate 
of a President and two '' Princes,'' and 
a Council which sits in the House of the 
Valleys Ihe membcis of the Council 
arc called “ Not ibks " and are lequired 
to wear cocked hats, black ties, and 
black gowns like those of schoolmasteis 
The Andorrans arc mountain peojile 


living m very primitive conditions 
They have no towns as w^e know them, 
only crude stone houses, even in the 
capital, Andorra-! he- Anc lent 

Ev. 1 smaller is the Puncipality of 
I lechl nsttin, wedged between Swit- 
/tiland and Austiia, which has an area 
of si\ly-one square miles Luchten- 
stcin has been a sove^rcign state since 
13^2 and has enjoyed freedom even 
though she has had no aimy sine e i86S 
Hti la t soldier died m 1943 at the ripe 
age of nincty-one Liechtenstein is a 
peaceful faiming country, and nearly a 
quarter of its annual revenue comes 
from the 1^=* of stamps 

Less fortunate were the people of the 
Duchy of Luxemburg who were as much 
m the Second World War as any of 
their neighbours. Luxemburg, bor- 
dered by Gei many, Belgium and France, 
was occupied by Gcnnany and was our 
gallant little Ally clunng the battles of 
lib( ration But this was not the first 
in\ isioii of the Duchy which has 


THE CASTLE OF LIECHTENSTEIN 



E.N.A. 


Wedged between Austria and Switzerland is tlie tinv Principality of Liechtenstein, which has been a 
sovereign Stale since 13^2. The chief centre is Vaduz and ncarh> is the 'jon-year-old castle of the 
Prince which rises on the crags like some fairy-tale stronghokl against the imposing l»ackcloth of 

the Swiss mountains 
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MOUNTAINOUS SAN MARINO 
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LeRtiiJ si>s tbit Serbian fiiKitiv(s from the a(1\ iru mg Huns \iirc IltI across tin Adriitic to i high 
\pi iiriint p( ik by 1 1 Jinstnn mission irv to found the tinv 1<< publn >t S in M irnio 1 hr oKl volt inu 
inountiin si )\mi in this pittute is the vt ry In art of the litt)( slntt whifh tovirsonly th rt> < ight 
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Sin Idanno is inh d b\ i ( .i iiul C oune d and 1\\ ) ( tpihu i n ^ uti t>r 1<( iit liutvs^ K< » iit in 
theted on \piil 1st ind Oil )b( r ist (\«i\ \» n md lioKl tuiiee for si\ fn inlh On » i t un 
tillor has bt n IbgMit, lu t iiuiot i nn hf»l 1 this olln i toi tliitt \( its Notui lie niditioni 
dress oilht Kt}^*nts who in htu hown with tin n pn d< << ss >rs 




MONACO, JEWEL OF THE RIVIERA 



iMona.( o om of I loopo s littk Stales, consists of three towns that are really one, for wlic re one ends 
llu iifst lKf,ins In tli( bickgtound on a rocky headland is Monaco the c-tpil il next is 
1 I oiul iinin 'iiU 111 the fortgtound is Monte Carlo famous for its C asino and its g ird ns 


I hr Ins I \ 4 

Monte ( arlu s flood lit ( asino is as much a luic to gambit rs as a eantlle is to moths Heie at the 
green hi izi gamingtibles fortunes aie lost and more raiely — made Vii tiial cdpital of the I lenc h 
Kivifid Moult ( irlo }i IS Ixautifiil gault ns and an nnriMlUd st tting that have m idc it ont of the 

world s mtjst famous pltasuie it sorts 
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IN ANCIENT LUXEMBURG 



inniiis tlic )r-, of tli I’ctnisst i tlu Pont ^dolphc whu h linK> st tots it tlw southtin ( nd of 
th( ] 111 li I irl )n til siU < t th( <ll(i(\ \s ills c f 1 u\( nibur., 1 >v\ n w In li w is om « on* >f tli 
->tr n L'.t ^ 1 1 1< < s in Luii j » in I li is ut ith n 1 in ins ins isi n^ in its Ion hist ir)- 
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wcatheifd many such aggressions in its 
long history. Luxemburg has an area 
of 909 square miles. It is a little 
country of miniature beauty whose old 
buildings, quaint villages, and delight- 
ful countryside are as attraclive as any 
in Europe. 

One of the oldest of Europe’s little 
States SaJi Marino which, so tradition 
tells us, is a still-e\isting fragment of the 
Roman J^npire. Wlaui the Huns were 



Ccvtrnl 

ON GUARD AT THK VATICAN 


In ZiitkIi and T.uceint' siii)i)ln'd a bc>dy- 

guaid lor l^Jpo Jidins 11 Since that time, tlie 
guards at the Vatican have edways been Swiss 
and still wear the traditional sixtccnth-ccntury 
uniform. On statn occasions, the Swiss guards 
wear pluiiud liclnicts and shining breastplates 
and carry lialbords. 


advancing down the Danube, Serbian 
fugitives led by a Christian missionary 
are believed to have crossed the Adriatic 
and reached a liigh peak in the Apen- 
nines where they were safe from the 
invaders and wliere th(‘y found(‘d the 
Republic of San Marino. The thirty- 
eight square miles of fhe l^epiiblic are 
ruled by a Grand Council and two 
Capitani teggenti, or Regents, who are 
appointed every six months. The old 
volcanic mountain which is the very 
heart of San Marino is crowned by 
the administrative buildings bene.ith 
which is a gigantic water reservoir 
which supplies all the nei’ds of the 
Republic. An electric railway connects 
San Marino to the Italian town of 
Rimini. 

Also in Italy is the Papal ttuiitoiy 
of the Vatican, the Cittd del Vaticano, 
which is the independent tenilory of 
the Holy Sec and Church of Rome. Its 
extent is little over lOO acres, but it 
has its own ('<)inage, judici.d yxiwer. 
newspaper, and railway and bro«adca st- 
ing stations. It is the seat of tlie 
vSupremc Pontiff of the Roman CatUulic 
Church who, small in area though the 
Vatican is, exerts world-wide pow(T and 
influence as one of the highest leaders 
of Christian thought and ethics. 

Last, but not least, there is the 
picturesque Principality of Monaco, 
whose brilliantly uniform(‘d soldier's 
are known to every visitor to the 
ETench Riviera. The rugged rock on 
whicli Monaco itself stands juts out into 
the blue Mediterranean not far from the 
frontier between France and Italy. 
Across the small harbour is Monte 
Carlo, renowned for its Casino, rhe 
Casino and the famous international 
car races, as well as its favoured spot 
on the Riviera coast, have made 
Monaco one of the greatest pleasure 
resorts of the world. But people also 
visit Monaco to see the lino Oceano- 
graphical Museum in which the rulers 
of the Principality have taken a personal 
interest and which has increased our 
knowledge of life in the ocean deeps. 
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TUt NhW 1 SR\U IN IHt HOI Y 1 ANH 

Si?iL< 1 111 e ihiiiiIm IS uf J( U'. h i\ t SI ttlid in I .ilt stiiR Hun 1 > in d < vhui \v iiirlimc 

1 tn n li in ( ol hi \\ i\ \mUi its In l lim J hniilt \ in 1 pK i n i s pi n u I j i i s is tilt- 

it th n nL.\\ t iti (dlsrid '!• pictuit sh ms /in i Dizi ii >1 lli \1 ih1 is n lined 

ifti r tin \mU ol Du 1 miuJtj in 1 1 ist AI i\oi of tlu \\y 

THE HOLY LAND 


P AI.IMINI! tli< "Hilly Uiicl,” 

v\lKr( ( lirisl Avalkid diid K.ught 
IK arly two lliou'scind yi<irs ago, 
K ( d uiidt I tlu cau of Hiitaiii 
by the la agu< of Nations in H)2Z 
Imuiji l<)Z2 until win n llu 1 ’si 

I'^iifjsh tiooj)s \\<i< withdrawn, Ihitani 
li »d Uk' difiic ult and iiin nviabh t ot 
])US(i\ing ohh r in a lind ol bittiil^ 
opposed Arabs and Jtws With tlio 
1 nd of the British mandate in May ig 4 S, 
the Jewish National t oiiiu il in Pali stnu 
proclaimed the estabhdiinc iit ol the 
State of Isiael bighling wii.i tlie 
Arabs and then suppoi ters had aln ady 
bioken out, and despite an uneasy 
truce, the probltm of rcroncihng Jew 
and Arab in Paleblme and ol dt hiiing 
the boundaries of th( ii respective areas 
has been one of the most difficult 
questions the United Nations has been 
called upon to handle. 


Pale ‘'tine is a litth (Oiiiiti\ You 
(uuiil go fioni OIK ( iid ol It to the 
otln b}'^ inotoi eu ni a nioimng, and 
voii could (loss it lioin the Mcditcr 
1 UK an Si a to Hr Kmi Jordan in about 
hill that tune, il tlu load was good 
It Is auja/ing le> IhinL th »1 tli woii- 
dirful things wliu h an ii<oidid in 
tlu Bible (\(jils tii d changed tic 
whole histoi} ol tlu woild and in ich it 
a bcttci ])lacc- in whuii to li\c h.ip 
peivd in a tin\ louiUiy like this Hm 
Holy L » id ot the Bible was not so 
large as W ali s tlu Fakstme of to-day 
Is smallci still 

Although along the coastal plain }ou 
find poits and towns in close touch by 
sUaiiKis and tckgiaph--, b}^ wueltss 
and the atioplaiu , with the busjr world 
outside, and although thcie aie places 
whore modem engineers have built 
great bridges to carr> the railways and 
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dams to bold back wata foi iirigation 
or for powci-stations, the if aie manj 
parts of Paltstiiie where people li\e 
their lives in the old way 
The little villages on the hilltops cUid 
in the fertile valleys are still in the 
same old spots, and tlu peasants hvf 
there in much the samf simple fashion 
as then forofathiis did in tlu d lys of 
King David Many still btar tlif 
am lent names as well as tluii Arab 
ones, and look much as tin y must ha\e 


appeared thousands of j^ears ago Ihe 
world's rapid progiess stems to have 
passed them by 

Lebanon and the Jordan 

To understand Palestine you must 
look at it on the map with Syiia, 
which became tlu indfpfiiddit Rcpiib 
lies of Syria and Lebanon on Jin is1 
10^4 1 arge paits of wlnt is now 

calif d Syria were imliukd in the TI0I3 
Land of aneu nt days In tlu not th ai t 

thf mountains 
of Lebanon, 
where you will 
still find some 
of the di scend- 
ants of thosf 
w o n d e I f 11 1 
cedars which 
Hiiam, King 
of Fyif , f( 11( (1 
to send i I 
gl ( It lilts 
iloijg th( s( i 
coast to b( 
used by King 
Solomon in 
th< budding of 
the Ftinplc at 
J e r u s a 1 e. m 
Mount Hcr- 
ipon still lifts 
its snowy c re st 
into the blue, 
and tlu clear 
sti earns still 
flow down 
from Lebanon 
to watei the 
oasis citj of 
Damascus and 
the cities of the 
plain 

From Leba- 
non the great 
liver Jordan 
Hows south- 
wards between 
the desert 
and the sown," 
hrst through 



Mi/// J 1 I r 

** THE STREET WHICH IS CALLED STRAIGHT » 

One of the duel nuun streds of Dannsciis ib co\ercd for pirt of its 
course by an aichcd roof so forming what is known tis the comikI 
street, here shown Ihe portion beneath the roof is used as a b i/iar 
and presents a most snimatid setne during busmoss hours 




oiicf ti f Mni y (jf tlu Uoman 1 mpiu now tmbrnis lciit,e tr'^fls of dcsnt lo tin' 

boui h w Lbt lb tl\t T ut an 1 inuui t inou>Itl non Ucil wc Li the inuut\l nn i s irl of / ilib which 
in sties bctvv/tn Ur I « b uiou unJ \nti I ibinon uuunt iins nc uK miles eisl ot Jhiiut 


tliL S( a of (jcililf e on wlioso shoics aio 
tht plciaswlK-K Chiist livul and 
and on wlioso wjtirs He and His 
disciples often went in a lisliing bo it 
and then, after a long and windini; 
couise at the bottom of a deep and hot 
valley trench, the iivcj enUis tin Head 
Sea, a sea so salt that people bathing in 
it find it difficult to swim be_cause o 
much of then bodic s i buoj e d up out ul 
the Whiter. Its shores look “ dead, 
indeed, for hardly a living thing is to be- 
seen theie , it seems like a t^uat salt 
lake in the heart of a dcse it l-^cyoiid 
those high shouts on its castun side, 
indeed, there ts leal de.s<^it — the '^viiaii 
Desert that sti etches m an and stony 
waste all the way from tlie Jordan to 
the great twin iivcrs of Mesopotamia, 
which in these days is called Iiaq. 

The Hill Country 

Between the Jordan and the^ Mcditcr 
rancan Sea, Palestine uses m u long 
ridge of limestone hills, which have 


been carved by the we ath* i of the dge.s 
and hy lunning water into dee p valh ys, 
leaving heights outst.inding many ol 
of vhieh aie crowned with villages, 
soiin vJth towns Ihe city of feiii^a- 
km, licked, stands on ]ust such a 
lunghl , the (.lusnk rs found it haul te> 
take bteau*:,e on three sicks it was 
de tended by deep valleys fiom wlneli 
the^ hillside rose steeply almost like 
the walls of a castle. 

At Jericho 

Ihe liiiKsforie^ hills le')ok diy and 
haiien You lind it haul to b(he\i 
that even goats could obtain a living 
the 11% yet on their grey slopes there an 
not only goats but flexks of slice j) wliicli 
still follow their shepherds as they did 
in the days of the Bible stoiy. Iheie 
are feitile spots, too, wheie the tending 
peasants till the stony soil, still plough- 
ing it with the old pnmitiw ploughs 
and scattering the seed broadcast, 
reaping the thin haivest with the sickle, 






Photon . L 


Alt'ppo, m northL'i n S} ria, is another town which has links in lustor y w itli the Crusaders. Fore- 
most in this picture of the town is the ruined gatew^ay of the ancient citadel built by one of the 

sons of the great S^ladin. 
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SCENES IN THE HOL/ LAND 



To Jew, Chmtian ami Mdhorm.d.tii alike Jirusaleni i8 the HoK LiX\ Outsidt the cit\ >^all8 in the days 
of old stood Mbunt CaK in, ind it was on iiis journie> to C alvatv that Christ, hearing the C ross upon his 
shoulders, struggled aloniit tht stn 1 1 si tn in the photograph ibo\t tht \ la Dolonwa, or Street ot Pam In the 
Middh Ages the Ciiisadirs toii^;}»t »<> fn i (hi flol\ i it\ hut latir it passed under Islam’s dominalion ane' 
was hnaliv letovtred Sen ( imul Mltnhv enhrtd in December 1917 Britain Ixcanii responsible foi the 
Ruveriimcnt of Palestine nndii moulii* trom tii< 1 lagiu f»l Nations but relin<|Uishi d this m 1‘>4S 


N P K - VOl IV fp 1"t 



Photo : H. J. S hep it one 


The* Damascus Gate, one of the four nuiin gateways to and from Jerusalem, stands to the north of ihi- ('itN. 
Here, gathered within the Gate, arc Arabs engaged in marketing belore they set forth upcm tht ir journeys, 
whilst the patient camels stand by, waiting to be loaded. 



Photo: K.N.A. 


'fhe Wailing Wall, or the Wall of Prayer, is sacred to the Jews and has been so from the earliest days since 
It was here that many of their ancestors were slain. 'Fhe C'hristian sacred places, associated vaith the life of 
Christ, have also been pres<Tved, .and there arc mementoes of Homan, Ousader and Islamic occupation. 


THE MOUNT OF OUVES TODAY 



In this photosraph wc have a vkvv of the citv ot Btthlehem from the North BahUhcm «as the birthplac. 
of King David and here Our l^rd was born It is some fiv. miles ‘hstani koni JirussUm ami r a tintri 
of religious interests of many kinds ITii imaning ot th< word Bethlihim is house ot bread 
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Photo Danen Lttgh 

In Bethlehem tht C hurch of the Nativity is built 
on the site when Christ asiih horn It is probably th< 
oldest Christian church in thi world and is sur 
rounded by chapels and convi nts 
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Photo I OpHol 

In this photograph wt su tht building which is 
rti^ardtd as tht most sacitd in ( hristmdoni tht 
ancunt ( hurch of tht Holv Stpulchit It st ii»ds o\< r 
tht hiirnl plact of Christ in Jirusdtni 
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Photo bNA 

The River Jordan is often mentioned in the llibie. It is a riv r of Palestine, about 20U miles in length, which 
runs a zig-zag course through the Waters of Merom to the 'na of Oalilce from which it desands into thi 
Dead Sea Our photograph shows the seint at tht ford of the Jordan 





By THE SHORES OF THE DEAD SEA 



Phfiins. AturriniM {'olonv, Ji'iui.aJrfn. 


The Dead Sea is about i»3oo feet below the level of tlie Mediterranean anil is so salt that people 
bathing in it find it ditficult to swim because so much of their bodies is buoyed-up out of the 
water. The Sea receives the waters of the Jordan and other rivers, and there is no outlet, so the 
fluid avaponitas. The crystals (top left) are salt and wore found by the shores of the Dead Sea. 
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and winnowing out the grain by the old- 
fashioned threshing floors made in open 
places, so that the wind can blow away 
the chaff when the gram trodden out by 
the oxen is cast up into the breeze by the 
wooden shovels of the harvesters 

The hill country is nearer the Jordan 
than it is to the Mediterranean From 
the sea you go up a long slope to the 
hills and Jerusalem, but from the 
lulltops there is a steep descent to 
Jericho and the Jordan valley Recent 
excavations at Jericho have revealed 
the aged walls of the city of Old Testa- 
ment times , hke those streets of 
Jerusalem along which Christ and 
kis disciples walked, they are buried 
deep beneath the earth which has 
collected there through the ages. 

The Rich Plains 

The richest plains are along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Jaffa (the 


ancient Joppa), where line oranges and 
other fruits giow in the well-irrigated 
gardens Grain, the vine and the olive 
flourish in sunny, fertile spots on these 
coastal lowlands Jaffa oranges are 
ready just in time for Christmas 
Numbers of Arab and Jewish people 
are engaged in the orange groves 
picking, grading and packing the 
golden fruit, which is then taken by 
motor lorries to large sheds for 
inspection 

The cases of oranges are next taken 
out to the steamers anchored off 
shore Over two miUion cases of Jaffa 
oranges came to Britain in a normal 
peace-time season 

Villages m the plains are of stone or 
of sun baked brick, with flat roofs of 
rolled clay or beaten earth It is not 
uncommon for such house roofs to be 
covered with a thin growth of herbage 
upon which enterprising goats may 
graze. Many housetops provide space 



A I herblxng 

THE DESERT CITY THAT CHALLENGED IMPERIAL ROME 


When ancient Rome was struggling to domin ite the Middle Fast, the citizens of desert Palmyra 
were adding to tlieir wealth and power lo diy, the ruin«» of their once gieat city rise fiom the 
desert sands midway between the upper reaches of the Euphrates and the Syrian coast In the back 
ground we see a hilltop crowned by a Moslem castle built with stones taken from the ancient city 

that fell to Rome in a d 273 



1 tun till /tn t ftn 


Some fivt mil( from Jems lU m is llu httk town of U< thU luiu Urn wn to < Imsti .ns the woild 
over as the birthpUct of Ji sus C hrist the S u loui who was born in a ni r in J<. \ il Uav id s 
City ' It IS to this ancient place, whose name means house of biead and to flit s^ondtis ol 
the Bible story that our thoughts go every Chnstmastide 
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for diying and storing grain, fuel and 
fruits, as well as for the inhabitants to 

take the air in the cool of the 
evening/" 

The rooftop is reached from the 
ground by a flight of steps outside. 
Inside, most large village houses have a 
platform or mastabeh raised well above 
the lower part or rowyeh in which 
animals arc kept, and where the people 
may sleep if the upper part, which is 
really the living-room, is too crowded. 
Light and air come through one or 
two tiny windows high in the wall and 
without glass in them. Warmth in 
winter and oppoi tunities of cooking 
are provided by the little fire in the 
stone fireplace. There is scanty furni- 
ture ; these peasant folk live very 
simply and their needs are few. 

Village Hospitality 

In most large villages the headman 
or sheikh still takes care that the guest- 


chamber is always ready for travellers 
who come that way, and sees that 
villagers take their proper turns to 
supply this room with food and drink 
when strangers arrive. The guest- 
chamber is generally a large room at 
the top of one of the more important 
houses in the villages. A really dis- 
tinguished guest will be offered roast 
lamb or chickens ; sweet and very thick 
black coffee will be served, and fruits 
both fresh and dry will be laid before 
him. Less important people, however, 
are contented with bread and olives, 
and perhaps eggs, fruit and coffi'e. 
Whether a visitor be rich or poor, dis- 
tinguished or unknown, care is taken 
to see that his animals are well looked 
after. 

Hill villages are built of stone taken 
from the hill itself ; the houses huddle 
closely together on the slopes or even 
on the very hilltop, their dusty, crooked 
and unpaved streets making things 



THE SILENT RUINS OF BAALBEK 


Z \ A 


About midway betwetm Tripoli and Damascus are the remcikable rums of Baalbek, a city of the 
past. The present nuns are mainly Roman, and we can see l.'om this pictuie of the Great Court of 
the Temple of Jupiter how fine a city Baalbek must have been in the days when Rome was mistress 

of the world. 



Dort'in Leigh 


WHERE CHRIST WAS BORN 

This picture shows us the main entrance to the Church of Nativity in Bethlehem, a church huilt 
over the very spot where Christ was born. Notice the dress of the people in this picture. The old 
man (right) wears clothes much like those worn long ago at the first Christmas of all time. 


cliflicult for people on foot if a laden 
camel comes that way. The backs of 
the houses face the street ; there are 
no such things as front gardens 
here. vStone sheepfolds are attaclied 
io many of the.se houses, for the chief 
wealth of these simple villagers is in 
sheep and goats which brow.se on the 
thin pastures of the grey hillsides. 
Lower down there may be little 
patches of fertile soil in which the 
peasants manage to grow grain, fruits 
and vegetables. 

In such villages as these the jxioplc 
live in much the same fashion and 
dress in much the same way as their 
forefathers did in the days of Abraham. 
Many of them are Moslems — followers 
of Mohammed -and the language they 
speak is usually a kind of country 
Arabic. 


The Changing Seasons 

Winters are cold in the open hill 
count ’*y, bringing chilly rains and 
.sometimes snow, and the peasants and 
slu'plierds are glad of their thick 
woollen robes and their coats of sheep 
skin. When .spring comes, it brings 
with it a magic change, for green 
things grow up in all .sorts of unexpected 
places as well as in the fertile spots, 
and for a time the hillside is gay with 
flowers. But the summer sun soon 
withers the flowers and burns up the 
grass, and the land becomes parched 
and dry, except in those fortunate 
places supplied by water from wells or 
i rrigat ion channels . 

Grain is sown just after the rains, 
and beans and lentils are also sown in 
the moist red soil.. Camels and asses 
as well as oxen are yoked to the rough 
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wooden ploughs, which plough shallow 
furrows so that the precious moisture 
shall not be lost. The grain is reaped 
with toothed sickles and carried to the 
threshing floors of hard earth, where 
oxen tied side by side tread out the 
grain with their wide iron shoes. 
The grain is winnowed by throwing it 
up so that the chaff may blow aside, 
leaving the wheat in a heap by itself. 
The giain is then carefully sifted in big 
sieves to make suie that it is quite 
clean. 

Most of the hill-folk spin wool from 
their sheep, and the yarn is wov(‘n on 
handlooms in many <listncts to make 
the woollen stuffs so widely iisc'd for 
clothing. In the towns, however, peopl(‘ 
buy the cheap brightly-coloured stufis 


woven in the great factories of Middle 
and Western Europe and brought to 
Palestine either by sea or by the 
railway that comes through from the 
north by way of Asiatic Turkey and 
Syria. 

Since 1922, when Britain took up her 
mandate, large numbers of Jews have 
settled in Palestine, for one of our tasks 
was to make real the promise of the 
Balfour Declaration to set up for the 
Jews “ a National Home in Palestine, 
“ it being clearly understood that 
nothing should be done which might 
prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine.'* 

This is not the place to tell of the 
difficulties, lawlessness, uprisings, and 



AN OLD CUSIOM IN MODERN PALFSTINI 


lopual 


Should \OLi fed lliirsty, what bettor drink than a » up of coffee from this picturesque street merchant ? 
You can hear him approac lung he< auso hf* jingles two brass cups together to advertise hi9 wares. The 
cotfoe he soils is vf ry blac k, vory thick, and very sweet and has a delightful flavour that you will 
icmerabt r long after he has gone on his way 




THE TEMPLE AREA, JERUSALEM 

To the east of modern Jerusalem, \ihere the Great Temple of Solomon is supposed to have stood on 
Mount Mornh, is the Haram tl Sbenf, or Temple Area This picture shows the principal building, 
the Kubbet es Sakhra or Dome o( the Rock which in both Jewish and Mohammedan tradition, is the 
centic of the world Within its walls is the sacred boulder, said to be the altar where burnt offerings 

were made 


terrorism which attempts to honour 
the Declaration produced For in her 
efforts to achieve a fair solution, 
Britain made herself unpopular with 
both Jew and Aiab in Palestine, and 
at different times her soldiers and 
administrators have been targets foi 
the snipers of both sides But it is 
the struggle of the Jews to carve out 
their National Home and the resistance 
of the Arabs to what is to them an 
invasion of land that has been theirs 
for over a thousand years, together 
with the fact that Palestine is a Holy 
Land to Moslems, Jews, and Ch ‘stians 
and has oil pipe-lines routed across it, 
that has given the Palestine problem 
world importance and made it so 
difficult to solve. 

Tel Aviv 

Tel Aviv is the chief town of the new 
Jewish State of Israel. It is a modern 


city built by Jewish settlers, where 
people mostly live in co-operatively 
owTiv'd blocks of flats • and when it is 
vievn 1 from the air, it can be seen as a 
pattern of spacious tree-lined boule- 
vards and squares flanked by tall 
buildings m the most modernistic 
arclutectural styles. But the cultural 
life of the Palestine Jews still centres 
on Jerusalem whose Mount Scopus 
IS the site of the Hebrew University. 

In the Jewish-populated parts of 
Palestine, fanning settlements have 
been built. Some of these are worked 
by small holders whose famdies each 
cultivate their own land and sell their 
own crops. Others are worked as 
collective farms on the Russian plan. 
The oldest Jewish settlement of the 
communal kind is Deganya B, on the 
shores of Galilee, which was founded in 
1909 In 1940 thoie were over 250 
farming settlements, mostly south c{ 


JERUSALEM TO-DAy 
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Not 'll! Jtrusal* m i, j'lvtn up to uicunt iml n vend <il ]3ibk days IJiukliiij^s m Iht new 

j>t)k h ivt l)LLn t rteted in tin 3 < iLy whuh u inims Ihc ( ultural ^eritn of the Ptilestinc Jews whose 
Htl)rew University is upon Mount hoopus 
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THE HARBOUR AT HAIFA 
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H iif i, S( (. H in Uiis p I 111 hi tin Inpsthul* iii in Pali stun irul ■. tht poll U rininal of one of the 
it pipt inn s I nivnp oil It m llu lu 1 Is it J\itkuk -nicl otlu r pi icts ( ist of the fiRris I^rom 

}fiifi i( I lit I mips IK shippi 1 iitii ill\ in »t« r qu'iiititits th in tht> arc from Jana itself 
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lopual Press 

UespilPthi pas-...M<>ftim, unul.uuan- . . st.ll llu tm f uu u.s < 1 Ion li^tin.. t. in -,.oi in. Uu 
rcmoUriMllbOfllit llolv 1 in.I IKi< within si„-ht oMiu w ills ol in \nl> town a i im.in louleU 
witli grim IS s» t n itsiin^ aflt i its lont; j(Turiit\ 
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Jaffa and in the Esdraelon plain Esdraelon is Haifa which is the ^rt 
between Galilee and Samaria. terminal of one of the great pipe-lines 

Aided by Jews in all parts of the bringing oil from the rich Iraqi fields at 
world, the Palestine settlers have had Kirkuk and other places east of the 
the money to develop their land and Tigris, A branch of this pipe-line 
their new towns on an impressive scale, carries oil from Iraq to the Syrian port 
They have brought modern machinery of Tripoli. 

to their farms, made their land fertile Haifa harbour is the largest in 
by irrigation schemes and harnessed Palestine and has plant for refining the 
river waters to provide electric power crude oil before it is pumped on board 
On the river Jordan, where it is joined the tankers. To Haifa also come ships 
by the Yarmuk a few miles south of the for the oranges which have made Jaffa 
Sea of Galilee, is Palestine’s greatest famous, even though more of them aie 
hydro-electric station. At the mouth shipped from Haifa than from Jaffa, 
of the Jordan, where it enters the Dead Wliile the massive artificial break- 
Sca, there are great salt pans from waters of Haifa harbour were being 
which come such valuable products as built, caverns were discovered on the 
chlorine, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, slopes of Mount Carmel in which were 
and the potash which fertilises the found skeletons of the earliest humans 
fruitful fields and orchaids. to have inhabited Palestine. The 

Palestine Man, as these humans are 
Pipe-lines now called, lived in the Holy Land over 

At the seawaid end of the plain of 50,000 yeais ago 
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A tORMFR GUARDIAN OF THE CRUSADER ROAD 
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Tlip road of the Lrusaderb to Jerusalem, the Holy City, ib signposted by such mighty tasllrs as the 
Krak des Chevaliers shown in this pictuie. ThcbC ruined walis were once manned by two thousand 
soldiers, and a thousand horsemen stood leady to sally forth against the crescent banner of Islam. 
To-day the moat is empty and the oncf proud towers have no otlier company than the lontly Syrian 

desert bills. 


WORKING WITH HANDS AND TOES 



A mfru an C ol^mv Jerus ilem 


lh< t<x»lsUMill)Vtlns \iat)ixipeiltcraia> lx luiiiitiM but l« >.otiiiil> seems hippy enough m 
lus woik The whip like olijict he holds with his right hand rotates a drill by means of a stiap 
attachm. nt The pieee of olive wood on wliith he is woiking is hr Id tirmh on the block th if so^.s 
him as a briieh by his toe s His methods must Ik. ve r> similai to those used in the Hoh I md of 
ancient times when Jesus thiist himself was known as a raipentir 
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JAFFA AND GAZA 



Gnu known a-s Jopju J ifla is \ st aport wJirIi has gntn its name to the oran{^es whn h come fioni 
the Hoi) iaml Ilie oran^^ts and otlur fruits also grow in well imgatid g irdMis ind an itadv 
just in time for ( linstmas In a noiinal sc i son moit than two million casts of J ill i ircngcs inx) 

eomt to Hj itain 



I%t s I \ i 


Gaza (now known as (lUz/th) w is once i t ity of the I’lnlistiiHs and was known to AleJtaiuh i the 
( #reat long b< fore tin tiiiu fjf Christ Iln town is now tin t apii il of the district of South Palestine 
and IS about thret miles from the sea coast where the trade routes from Ggypt and Petra met 
It was long an important lortn ss and trading centre to day it is an airpoit 
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HEWN IN THE LIVING ROCK 



iMf r I ( I 11 Jir 1 ih n 

Petra IS 1 ( ity of the (les(it long siiiee 
vamslud except for its rtmiins ol lotk 
hewn temples and tombs of wIikIi the 
Counthian ' tomb above is in txaip »1< 



^ uun Mt ( I n\ Jt rusil in 


I’etra can onl^ be it at hod tInougU this 
stk. or narrow gorge Ihe ravine is i mile 
in length, lined on cither side with tombs, 
niches and inscriptions 


I I / • 

rh(S( (oinl)^ vv< re luwu out ef 111 h\ing 
KJtk 2 <)<> vti!'' 1^0 in I the oiu ibovi 

towtrs I t> l( i t in luii^hl It IS kni>\Mi as 
the 1 1 tnj)l( of I 1 Jsli 171 H h 
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In tlu^ pi< tun we tin Iciiph ot LI 
l>tiT ind there aie hundrtds of tombs in 
the suidstom lock lg>ptiins Ciitiks ind 
Itomaiis kiitw Fitra 
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Road of God 

Via Dei, Road of God/' was tho 
name given by the ('rusaders to tho» 
desert trails leading to Jerusalem. 
Among the many splendid monuments 
of the Holy Land are the castles and 
citadels built by crusading kings and 
knights. At Aleppo, high on a barren 
hill above the city, is the doublc- 
barbicaned fortress of one of the sons 
of the great Saladin ; in the hills 
south of Antioch are the ruins of Sahyun, 
the thirteenth century fortress of the 
crusading lords of Soane ; Syrian plains 
and ravines are overlooked by the 
mighty Krak des Chevaliers whose walls 
were once manned by two thousand 
soldiers and whose stables could take a 
thousand horses. 

The Wonders of Petra 

But the greatest archaeological mar- 


vel of these desert lands does not belong 
to the Cnisades, but to much earlier 
times. In the barren country of the 
Hashemite kingdom of the Jordan, 
but fairly near the long railway that 
links Damascus with the Holy City of 
Medina in Arabia, are the wonderful 
ruins of Petra the rose-red city half 
as old as Time." Petra’s rock-hewn 
temples and tombs and its theatres 
and terraces carved in the red rock by 
mastcr-rnasons two thousand years ago 
stand in a place that was easily defended 
for its only approaches were by narrow 
defiles which a handful of men could 
have held against an army. 

Among the wonders of Petra are the 
beautiful front of the Temple of Isis, 
and the great amphitheatre which 
could seat three thousand people. 
Petra was at the height of its glory in 
the early part of the second century. 



IN THE VANISHED CITY OF PETRA 


M ill F. lavlor. 


Here we have a view of the front of the great High Place at I ‘'tra. Among the ruins of this lost 
city are those of an amphitheatre which could provide .seating accommodation so that 3,000 
spectators might view the sights in the arena below. 


ECyPT 


AND THE NILE 



A GATEWAY TO THE SUEZ CANAL 


Tli//r T.nlor. 


1 'he wonderful ran.il joiiiinf; the blue Mediterranean with the Red Sea has Purt Said as its 
Medilenanean galowav. Here, at the end of the mole, stands a statue of Vnumte Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the famous French engineer who built llie great waterway, hdeven years' dilli- 
cult work went to the making of the canal which was opened in 1S69. 


E gypt/' said the ancients, ''is 
the gift of the Nile." It is not 
until we visit Egypt that we 
realise how exactly true this is. The 
real Egypt is the narrow valley of the 
Lower Nile and its rich fan-sliaped 
delta. It was in the Nile Valley that 
the wonderful civilisation of Ancient 
Egypt arose thousands of years before 
the Caesars of Rome set their iron rule 
upon the Mediterranean world of their 
day. Only a river like the Nile, with 
its yearly flood that enriches the valley 
and gives life to everything in it, could 
have made an almost rainless country 
like Egypt, land of the Pharaohs who 
at one time held sway over nearly the 
whole of the known world. 

The Nile 

The Nile, whose steady flow is main- 
tained by the great lakes of the East 
African plateau, begins to rise about 
the middle of July— soon after the 


heavy rains have begun to fall in the 
Abyssinian highlands, and it is tiiis 
heavy summer rain brought down by 
the Atbara and the Blue Nile tribu- 
taries that is the real cause of the 
regular Nile flood that reaches its 
highest level in Egypt in September. 
To control this flow, and to make it 
serve greater areas than it used to do in 
ancient times, great dams or barrages 
have been constructed by British 
engineers. The most famous of these 
barrages in Egypt is the Assuan Dam 
(built 1898-1902) at the first of the six 
great cataracts of the Nile ; and there 
are others, at As5nit and at Zifta (below 
Cairo), for example. 

The Nile waters are lifeblood to the 
fields of Egypt which give a precarious 
livelihood to three-quarters of the popu- 
lation. Over half the farms are less 
than an acre in extent. In fields that 
sometimes literally border desert 
expanses the Egyptian farmers, or 
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[N THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 






been iioin the Mokaltarn Hills, with the 
dismounted tider iii the for^ ground, Caiio 
nn^lit be some city of the Aiabian Niyhis 


IxtTv visitor to Lg>pl knows lh< donki \ 
bov who are s(c*n in this pictiin on Hu 
b inks 1)1 the Lovvei Nile 
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IVoples of many races and religions can be 
found in Cairo Here, for example, is a 
Hishann l>ov, shoif and slight, and dressed 
in the age old manner of his people 


Pfuyto\ // /. i>hi pitotii 

This liisharin gnl is not so sad as her brolhei 
as she faces the camera Ihe liisharin 
pecjple, bving between the Red Sea and the 
Nile aie typu al Nubizin dtsert Aialis 




the great temple at LUXOR 
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II I 1 iivnr iu>on tbe haukb of tlie 
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fellahtn, grow cotton, sugar, rice, millet, 
maize and garden crops. Not far 
distant arc the villages where they live 
— huddled mud-walled places whose 
flat-roofed buildings are made of sun- 
baked bricks. The villages are often 
built on raised moimds as a safeguard 
against the floods, and village is con- 
nected to village by causeways above 
the level of the fields. Thanks to the 
Nile dams and the irrigation schemes, 
most farmland 5delds crops both in 
summer and in winter, and the /eUahin 
no longer have to rely altogetlier on 
such primitive devices as sakiehs, or 
water wheels, or shadufs, which are 
lifting contrivances for drawing water 
from the river. The green belt of 
farmlands that hugs the course of the 
Nile gives Egypt its greatest crop and 
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export — cotton, which is shipped from 
Alexandria. 

Cairo and the Pyramids 

The pleasantest time for us to visit 
Egypt is between Octobei and April, 
especially during November or Decem- 
ber, when the weather is at its best 
for people coming from Europe ; and 
the only way to see Egypt and its 
wonderful monuments of a mighty and 
glorious past is by the Nile itself, on 
which fine steamers ply regularly up and 
down for the convenience of tourists. 

Cairo will be our starting point — an 
amazing city that is both old and new. 
The new Cairo has fine buildings, great 
modem hotels, and broad, shady 
avenues along which are shops, theatres 
and caf^s as good as any in Paris or 



A P Ker\ting 

I WO MOSQUES OF CAIRO 


In this picture we are looking over Cairo from the Citadel Immediately befoic us rjst the fans- 
tale minarets and domes of the mosques of Sultan Hassan and Kr Kifai 7 he minan. t of the mosque 
of Sultan Hassan (left) is over 250 feet high and is the tallest in Cano Cairo has many such 
wonderful buildings as these , the Citadel itself was built by the great Saladin 
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THt P.RAMIDS OF GIZFH 
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lh( pvriniuls W( u built as tombs for tht rov U ruUrs of \ucicat Ihe three it ( izth of 

whicli 0114 two irt seen tuK aic the ^rc xti st an i most f imous lo the left is tli^ P^i imul if 

( hiphrin whieb still Ins soni of its ^rimte casing to iht nglit is the (iU -it P) run left iuopa 

built 5 o )o )t irs a^ » in 1 origin \llv nt irly 500 fie t lii^h whuh w is one of tlie Seven Won Jtrs A 

the Aik itnt Whuld 


Vitniid Ihe old ( diro still h ts its 
uooked, iidiiow streets, its balconied 
houses with windows discieetly cov< icd 
with sciei ns of purcid woodwork or 
with metal gnlU s its mosques with tall 
sU ndei miiian ts and long glaze d tilts, 
its bazaars, and its se^i thing native life 
Cairo has a long history as a meeting 
place foi caravans from Palestine, 
from Arabia, and fiom the Saliara and 
is still a focal point in Middle hast 
communications Cairo has railway 
links with Ismailiya on the bue* anal 
and with the Mediterranean ports of 
Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damictta and 
Port Said, and with the Nile valky as 
far south as Assuan and Shellal Near 
Cairo IS tlie great Alnwi an port used 
by planes of Mtsr (Egyptian Air Linc^^l, 
CGT (Compagnie Generale Trans- 
atlantique), Ahtalia (Itahan Air Lines), 


Airi«dnce C>pius \n\\d\s uidPiitisli 
()\ci » as Airw s C orj>OF dtion IWA, 
the gudt Ameiuin woilei Iiui , and 
M (Re)yal Dutch An I im s), bibt ni 
(Belgian Air lines) mel Swiss in, use 
1 aieauk Aiipoi t 

Acioss till Nik fiom C mo is 
Cii/eh when tlie famous Pyi muds an 1 
the Sphinx die' within e isy uach by 
ear, trim or carriage only nini miles 
from ( <iiro itself Whilst at C aiio, wc' 
should riitdinly Msit tin aiuniit eily 
poit of All xanelna founded bv Alexan^ 
dcr the Great in 332 b c , and site of the 
famous lighthouse, or Pharos, that was 
one of the Wonders of the Ancient 
World Alexander is said to have 
been buiied there in a golden e isket 
Even in recent years arclntologists have 
been scai clung foi his tomb, mostly 
beneath old mosques in the city, but so 
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far no dibcovory has l)con made in this 
connection. 

Wonderb of Ancient Egypt 

Leaving Cairo by Nile steamer, we 
view the city in its real setting — the 
green Nile with splendid buildings on 
both banks, the bold Mokattam Hills 
with the Citadel almost at thcii feet, 
and away to the westward the three 
Pyramids of Gizch at the desert's edge. 
Two or three hours bring us to a point 
whence we set out on donkey back with 
our gorgeously-clad dragomans (guides) 
to see all that is left of ancient Memphis, 


tilt old capital of the Phaiaohs, and its 
vast Neciopolis in whidi the great ones 
of old time were buried with all that 
care and religious ceremonial which 
was observed in Ancient Egypt by a 
people who believed on preserving their 
bodies for use in the life beyond the 
grave. 

Vivid pictures of life in Ancient 
Egypt are to be seen in the marvellous 
paintings on the walls of tombs near 
Beni Hassan, which we visit after 
about two days' journey upstream from 
Cairo on the broad Nile that here flows 
between red sandstone cliffs, with the 
green of cultivated 
fields between them 
and the river. 

On the seventh 
day after leaving 
Cairo the tall temple 
pylons of Karnak 
appear, and the 
beautiful colonnades 
of the temple ol 
Luxor— both worthy 
of their place among 
the wonders of the 
world . 1 1 was on the 
opposite (western) 
bank that the Egyp- 
tians built their 
capital of Thebes, 
which we shall visit 
to see the Tombs of 
the Kings - and 
certainly the tomb 
of Tutankhamen, 
which has been dis- 
covered in our own 
time and has 
revealed to an 
astonished world yet 
more of the buried 
secrets of the Egypt 
of long ago. 

Twelve days’ 
journey from Cairo 
wc reach Assuan and 
cross the mighty 
dam by trolley car. 
Prom Assuan we can 



A, r her^Ung. 

OLD HOUSES NEAR CAIRO’S ZOUEILA GATE 


In the oilier parts of (‘aiicj there are houses like these that have 
suivived the passing of the centuries Notice the mushn^bia screen 
windows round what wcic evidently the women’s quarters. 'Ihrougli 
these windows the womenfolk of the family could see yet remain 

unseen. 
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go by boat to see 
the lovely Temple 
of Philae, and the 
famous Nilometer 
on Elephantine 
Island. If we con- 
tinue southwards up 
the river, we enter 
the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan whose capital, 
Khartoum, stands at 
the junction of the 
White Nile and the 
Blue Nile. The 
north Sudan is rain- 
less desert, but 
southwards is coun- 
try watered by light 
ram where scrub 
grows and where 
ant^'lopes, lions, 
girattes, and zebra 
live. Between the 
White Nile and the 
Blue Nile are fertile 
cotton fields, irri- 
gated by waters 
fiom the Sennar 
Dam across the Blue 
Nile, which have 
direct railway com- 
munication to Port 
Sudan whence the 



I / K r Ix^g 

THE ‘SnlLLI-OULI MAN 


rhert lb pknl) to iltract tho intcrtst in the bvu lys ind bidt streets of 
( iiio fhd tht ’ll m in, or stm t coiijurtr show II lurt docs 

not s(Liii to ]ici\e gf)t the full 'ittcntion of his small audience which 
has ptmaps tin id\ gitsstd how he docs the tri( k 


( otton IS shipped 
Gum arable, too, 
comes from the 
Sudan. 

As we go on, we may see boats at 
work dealing the Sudd, the thick river 
vegetation, from the river. We are 
now in a region where the rain is 
more plentiful in the summer and 
where trees and tall grasses grow 1 he 
nearer we get to the Great Lakv^, the 
more the vegetation thickens, until 
we are in countiy of dense forests and 
rich faiinlands If we wanted, we 
could continue by steamer to Rcjaf 
and fiom there travel by car toNimulo 
on the borders of Uganda, a jouiipy 
which w’ould take us nineteen daj^s 
from Cairo. 


Such IS the Nile, w’hose watcis mean 
feitihty or starvation to tlie people A 
Egypt I he Egyptians themselves 
know the vital impoitancc of irrigation 
which has been carried out from time 
immemorial though not, of course, with 
such success as modem river engineer- 
ing can ensuie In some places, the 
old, primitive methods of uiigation 
siidi as basin iingalion (the flooding 
of a whole aica) arc slill emplo3Td 

New Waters for Thirsty Egypt 

The Egyptian government has esti- 
mated that within the next fifty jears 
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the population of their country will 
have doubled itself The problem of 
how Fgypt lb to provide food for so 
manv more may be answered by the 
new dams which are to be built on the 
upp( I Nilt Ihc lirst of these will be 
the dam on the Win to Nile at Owen 
Falls contiolhng the oiillet from Lake 
\ 1C I or la, and a second dam will control 
the wMttis of 1 ake Albert On the 
Hlui Nile lake lana will be dammed 
I he watcMs lost by tin While Nile as 
it passes tliiough tin ^iidd ngion will 
flow through .1 bv pass cainil When 
< oniplete, tin sdRine will piovide an 
assuitd w Un siipj)lv to thiisty Pgypt 
and increase her aria^^ of cultivation by 
some million and a half acus It is 
estimated that this great scIrtuc will 
lake at hast twenij live yeais to 
cornph It 


Borderlands of the Upper Nile 

East of the Upper Nile is the ancient 
Empire of Ethiopia (Abyssinia) which 
was brutally conquered by Mussolini’s 
Italy, but regained its independence 
during the Second W^oild War and saw' 
its Emperoi, Haile Silassie, restoied to 
his capital of Addis Ababa The 
people are mostly farmers, and the 
main route of trade is tlie railway 
linking Addis Ababa with Djilioiiti in 
French Somahliiid 

French ‘^omdliland is onlv 
(olomal tenitoiies which bordeis 
Ethiopia To the north is Eiitrea, and 
to ihc south Italian Soin ihland fiom 
both of which Mussolini l.iimclu'd his 
cruel attack on the virtually defenceless 
Empiie lo the east is Jhitish Somali- 
land, a piotcctorale whos( diicf town 
and 1)01 1 is Herbcr.i 



Tur SPHINX AT Gl/EH 


// £ n iiiterson 


\o fjnt nn tslimilc tho this pigantic fiRure carvel in roek and j)arll> buned in the 

SMul It IS to bt found in lower 1 gypt and is a min leaded lion The figure is nearly 
200 f( < t 111 length and the f u c of the monsU r j 4 feet wide Petwecri the paws are the remains 
of an open nr temple The Sphinx m various forms appears in other pirts of Egypt 




MESOPOTAMIA AND BE/OND 



RFXICS OF A PROUD PARTHIAN CITY 

From 230 B.c until a.d. 266 most of Mesopotamia was ruled by a Parthian dynasty. In the desert, 
5iOiit]i-\vpst r)f M().-3 u), at El Hadhr or Hatra, as it is called, you can see these remains of one of their 
cities. The crumbling pillars and arches 01 the sun temple speak of a once prosperous city, whose 
walls and defenders defied the Emperor Trajan in a.d. 116. 


T he valley of theTigris-Euphrates, 
which the Greeks named Mesopo- 
tamia, '‘the land between the 
Rivers/' and which to-day we call Iraq, 
was, like Egypt of old, one of the first 
cradles of civilisation ; and, like Egypt 
of to-day, it is a wonderful storehouse 
of history. Yellow mounds, long barren 
amid the fertility of the plain, were 
proved to contain the ruins of mighty 
cities of the past — of Babylon and 
Nineveh ; and eager excavators soon 
revealed the walls of temples and 
palaces that Nebuchadnezzar knew, and 
the very streets along which the xiled 
Israelites must have walked in the days 
of the Captivity. 

Ur of the Chaldees 

More wonderful even than these in 
some ways are the discoveries recently 
made at Ur of the Chaldees, the city 
of the plains whence Abraham started 


on his long journey to the west, where 
he founded a nation in the Land of 
Isra^^u Here modem scientists have 
discov’* red relics of remote antiquity 
dating back far beyond 3200 b.c. in 
the ancient burial grounds of the city, 
reaching far into times that are pre- 
historic. 

Like Egypt, Mesopotamia is hemmed 
in by the desert, which is never very 
far from “ the sown " — the cultivated 
field. Summer heat is so great in many 
places as to be unbearable ; flies, 
mosquitoes and the fevers they carry 
render life uncomfortable to human 
beings ; and the winter half-year brings 
days that are as chill and raw as summer 
days are hot and stifling. 

Tradition says that the Garden of 
Eden was in the lower Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley. Tigris is the river Hiddekel of 
the book of Genesis,- and the plain was 
the Plain of Shinar, upon which the 
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Tower of Babel was upreared like one of 
those huge ziggurats whose foundations 
archaeologists have uncovered at Baby- 
lon and other places in the bioad and 
sand-strewn valley. 

The City of the Arabian Nights 

Iraq w^as freed from Turkey during tin 
war of 1914-18, but it was not until 
1927 that Britain, in wliosc care Iraq 
had been placed, rerognis('d liei inde- 
pendence Modern Iraq occ upu s inoie 
than " tht' land betv^cen the iiveis” 
Eastwards her frontier runs about half 


way between the Tigris and the Zagros 
Mountains in Iran ; to the west her 
territory protrudes, in the shape of a 
pig's snout, to Trans- Jordan, with 
Syria to the north and Saudi Arabia 
to the south. 

The centre of modern Iraq is the 
famous old city of Baghdad on the 
ligns the city of the "'Arabian 
Nights where the gicat Caliph Ilarun 
al-Nashid once held sway. Baghdad 

IS a junction of Middle E 2 ast communi- 

cations and to-day you can reach Bagh- 
dad from liuropo by the Baghdad 
Railway 

The Lower Ra&in 
You leave the 
station of Haidai 
Pasha in Scutari 
(the Asiatic suburb 
of Constantinople 
across the Bosporus) 
and cross the high 
and dry plateau of 
Turkey (or Asia 
Minor, as it used to 
be called), and go 
down again to the 
ancient caravan 
centre of Aleppo. 
Then the train goes 
east to the old city 
of Mosul on the 
upper Tigris, which 
has thcTe emerged 
from the terrific 
gorges through 
which it has cut a 
way from the 
northern mountains 
to the plain. 

From Mosul you 
travel south to 
Baghdad, the City 
of the Caliphs, and 
on, if you like, down 
the Euphiates 
Valley to the port 
of Basia, neai wdiich 
are the greatest 
date gloves in the 
world. 



t / A r'ytint^ 

A CjATIWAY or KAOHIMAN’S SAtRtI) MOSQUt 

Ihroiigh this orjiatt* rU4Vva> lu Iht foui ininaids and 1\ in doinos uf 
the Scicifd mosque of Kadhiiiitin, i plict* of ]iist outside 

Bd^hdad to the nojth Domes and nunarets ari overlaK^ with j^old 
and l)Ci kon on the pilgiim fiom afdr to what is i*nt of Die ^oni majoi 
shnilts the Slu iti Moslems llie iiioscpu is •laid In lx Du mrist 
beantjful Shiah monumfiit m Iruj 



BAGHDAD’S BLUE MOSQUE 



I \ f. 


Ihe tidvcller iii Mesopotamia will lind liei aiul Ihiu a pKturc whuh dthf^hts the i)e In 
Baghdad, Mosul, Samarra and ctitain oltui pints moscpits with domes of blue ind tjold 
bleak till moiiottiny of the d( siit studs In Mosul in Hit sjuing tin stoilvs buil 1 tin n ehnnsv 
rusts )ii tiu !( d^i s ol in in> imuiint ind dorm 
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Basra is built on the Shat-el-Arab, 
the river formed by the union of Tigris 
and Euphrates. It is joined on its left 
bank by the Kanin River from the 
Persian oilfields, and at Abadan you can 
see the giant oil-reservoirs and large tank 
steamers filling with oil at the wharves. 

As in Olden Days 

Caravans still converge on Baghdad 
from all points of the compass, as they 
have done, doubtless, almost since the 
beginning of history ; but outside it 
is the Hinaidi Aerodrome for air liners 
serving the air mail route to India ; and 
arriving there, too, are the fine desert 
cars " of the regular motor service from 
Damascus and the Mediterranean port 
of Beirut in Syria. 

Yet on the bosom of the Tigris you 
can still see peasants crossing the river 
swimming on inflated sheepskins, just 
as you see men doing so on the famous 
Assyrian bas-reliefs at the British 
Museum. You can cross the river in 
a goufa — one of those strange, circular 
boats which are exactly like those used 
in Abraham’s time ; or you can voyage 
up and down in a bellem, or in a mahaila, 
with eyes at the prow and a tall, triangu- 
lar sail ; or you can take a comfortable 
and up-to-date motor launch — which- 
ever you please. 

Nowhere else in the world is the 
remote past closer to the present than 
in this age-old land of Mesopotamia, 
where the days of the book of Genesis 
are linked with the twentieth century 
in which we live. 

Land and Water 

Despite Iraq's importance as an oil- 
producing country, most of her people 
get their living from the land. Irrigation 
schemes arc therefore vital and the 
Iraq Irrigation Development Com- 
mission has already set about control- 
ling the flood wat(Ts of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and diverting them to make 
the desert areas fertile. Lake Habban- 
iya is the key point of these schemes, 
and work is already in progress on the 


Bekhme Dam on the Great Zab river 
which is a tributary of the Tigris. The 
most ambitious part of the scheme 
reached its final plan in 1947. A dam is 
to be built at the Wadi Tharthar, 
which is between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates between Baghdad and 
Mosul. This dam will create a vast 
artificial lake nearly twice the size of 
Lake Meade at the famous Boulder 
Dam in the United States. When 
completed, this project will open to 
agriculture vast areas of fertile soil 
which the Iraqi Government intends 
to farm by the most modern methods. 
If these and the other sweeping plans 
for education and social services which 
were recently announced come into 
being, Iraq will be one of the most 
progressive countries throughout the 
Middle East. 

Persia [Iran] 

Iraq’s eastern neighbour is Persia, 
known for a time as Iran, linked with 
such famed warriors of ancient history 
as Cyrus and Darius, Xenophon and 
Alexander, who raised the Ayran tribes 
from which Iran takes her modern name 
to imperial greatness. Like Turkey, 
Persia's days of glory were buried in the 
past and the country weak and dis- 
organised until a strong national leader 
came to lift his country to a place in the 
modern world. Wliat Kernel Ataturk did 
for Turkey, Rheza Khan did for Persia. 
From the time of his march upon Tehran 
in 1921, his personality dominated this 
backward country which, after he 
became Shah in 1926, was hurried for- 
ward to catch up with the outside world. 

Two things make Persia of importance- 
firstly, its geographical position as a 
crossroads country of the MJddle East 
whose roads link India with Egypt and 
the whole Middle East with Russia ; 
secondly, the rich oil wells of the Karun 
valley and the more recent wells of 
Kermanshah, whose oil is piped to 
Haifa and Tripoli, and Abadan respec- 
tively. 

Like most Middle East countries. 
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4 r hfrstt ft 

THE MASJID-I-SHAH MOSQUF AT ISFAHAN 

Probiblv tho finest si)f (jiiit 11 of IrdHiTncirt the 1 Sh ih oi R >> il Mostiu nas built diinrip the 

reign of Sliili Vbhib (i^Sb 102S) wh ) wis otu of Persia s m ^st (iilight ntcl tulirs C)f Isf iliin Ins 
capital it was sai i Isfahan is half tli woild simariy in I w ni 1 ( rful wf ic the I emtn s of tlu t itv 

Ttlir in IS tl m 1 Urn e ipir il 

Persia contains a mixture of old and riin^ from Bandar Shah on the Caspian 
new In Tehran, the capital, the modem Sc i, via Tehran to Bandar Shahpiir on 
flat-roofed buililuif^s of Rheza Khans the Persiin Gulf But ilthou^li theie 
University contrast with the mosaic td h iv( been tliest striking dt ve lopnu nts, 
minarets of ancient mosques and thf we still hnd in out of th( w ly towns 
snow-tippcd grandeur of the suiiound- and villagf s the nuid built loi tilled 
ing mountains Camel caravans hivR^ houses of old and tnbrsmtn such as 
given way to airlines, bus services and the Bakhtiaii who combine traditional 
motor lorries The important rail pantaloons of brightlv colouied silk 
connections via Dzhulfa to Tiflis and with tin loudest of check jackets from 
Baku in the Soviet Union were aug- some mcxlern clothing factory 
mented during the war by the com- Ihe age-old Persian carpet industry 
pletion of the Trans-Iraman Railway still thrives in such towns ds Ilamadan, 
at a cost of £28,500,000 This railway labriz, and Kerman, where beautifull/ 
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patterned weaves are made from wool 
and silk. Persia is mostly dry plateau 
country where irrigation is important, 
and in many places kanaia, or conduits, 
carry the water underground from 
mountain springs to the fields where 
maize, rice, wheat, opium and vegetables 
are grown. 

The Arab States 

The million square miles of desert 
land between the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea w^hich we call Arabia are the 
home of nomad people who were 


roused by Lawrence of Arabia to light 
on the Allied side during the war of 
1914-1918. LawTence, a scholar and 
archaeologist as well as a guerilla 
leader and friend of the Arab peoples, 
championed their cause at the Peace 
Conference after the war. Much of the 
political organisation of modern Arabia 
is the work of Lawrence and the Arab 
leaders whom he inspired and brought 
together. 

"Greatest of the Arab States is the 
Kingdom ol Saudi Arabia, which 
includes the Kingdom of Hedjaz and 



.1 /• Kcrslinii 


THE TOGRUI. TOWER, RIIACES 

This str.ins'<! tower stands at Rhages. to the south-east, of Telrran. Similar towers in other parts of 
Persia liave domes or conical roofs. KhaKes is an ancient town mentioned in the Hook of I obias and 
wa-s sacked by Jen^dlis Khan in the early thirteenth century. Haiun al-Rastnd, the Caliph of the 

Arabian Nights, was born at this place. 
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FISHIN(. NF^R JAPAN S SACRFD MOUNTAIN 
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im CAIMIAI OF A NIVV Oil ClMKl 

Kiiw 111 on till IVisiT.!! (lull 1 out f lilt \ii])stitc'* } null 'll! il 1 ni >1 o oo ju u mil m 
vihi( h frtsli w if( r is s( in h Kn )\mi ill \vli it n ) ircts i \ I i til k i U \( iis i* \s is htth m lu 
I Iiaii a. d( scrt 1 in 1 lodi\ h )iis s ofliis s 1\ uls in 1 ii il ils u Lx m^ I mil i l[ iil'\ <i mtli 
wealth proiliiinl trum oil I li j liot i ipli sh iw s il it Spin ili < nin I kiiw iii I wn 

hdbtwincdpitaLat Mecca and at Riyadh Adjoining thib arc the coastal teiri' 

which are now connected by a motoi tones of the Sultanate ot Muscat and 
road. In the southern coi ner of Arabia Oman, and to the north, along the 
isthe Yemen, which IS ruled by an Imam shoie of ^he Persian Gulf, the State 
This is the most fertile of Arab lands of Balirem which is important for its 
and renowned for its Mocha coffee oil refineries and its pearl-fisheries, 
which takes the name of the port At the northernmost end of the 
whence it is shipped. Eastwards lound Persian Gulf is the State of Kuwait 
the coast past Aden IS the Hadhraniaiit, with recently developed oilfields In 
a fertile region which is luled by addition to all tlusi, Aiabia has si\ 
Sultans of the house of Qa'aiti and the ITucial Sheikhs who rule along a small 
house of Kathin and is included in coastal strip of the Gulf of Oman and 
the Aden protectorate whose lelationship with Britain dates 
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back to 1820 when they first made 
treaties with the East India Company. 

Arabia is a land, not only of nomad 
tribes living in the deserts and desert 
pastures, but of well-educated and 
cultured Arabs who dwell in towns 
which modern progress has reached. 
Although most Arabian oil is refined at 
Bahrein Island, Saudi Arabia now has 
her own oil rel'mery at Ras-at-Tannura 
(eventually to be linked by pipe-line to 
Sidon, in the Lebanon), and Arabia as a 
whole is using modem scientific methods 
to fight the locusts which constantly 
menace Middle East agriculture. Not 
far from Jidda, the Red Sea port fur the 
thousands of pilgrims who annually visit 
the holy Moslem cities of Mecca and 
Medina, there is the headquarters of the 
Middle East Locust Mission. 

Pilgrimage to Mecca 

Christians and otlicr unbelievers 
are not welcome at the holy city of 
Mecca where Mohammedan pilgrims go 


to kiss the sacred Black Stone and per- 
form other acts of devotion. The stone 
reposes behind the black hangings of the 
huge Ka'aba and is said to have been 
given by Gabriel to Abraliam. To it 
come pilgrims from near and far, for all 
Mohammedans who are tit enough to 
travel and can afford the journey must 
pay at least one visit to Mecca. 

The pilgrims come in the last month 
of the Mohammedan year (which is a 
lunar year). They travel on foot, by 
camel caravan, by bus or railway (if 
these are available) : or across the sea 
in sambuks and dhows, packing the 
decks and providing the captains wnth 
a good profit for their voyage. On the 
journey, they wnll pray and read the 
Koran, and when Mecca is reached they 
will devote themselves to various reli- 
gious duties —running seven times 
around the shrine, drinking Iroin the 
holy well of Zemzem, and penetrating 
the curtains of the Ka'aba to kiss the 
sacred stone. 



PILGRIMS ROUND THE KA’ABA, MECCA 
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Me(ca is a cc-ntie of pil#<umagu for tens of thousands of Mohammedans every year The contre of 
their devotions is the Ka'aha, the .sacred Black Stone, hidden from our ga7C in this picturr by heavy 
black curtains on ^^hich texts from the Koran have been wovm in gold. The Ka'aba stands in the 
courtyard of the Great Mosque at Mecca. Beyond are the lodging houses where the pilgrims stay. 




LANDS OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 



RAMA IHli FIRST BRIDGb, BANGKOK 

riijs fine III. )deni bridge u 1*1 built to commemoiati llu isotli annivei ai> of Hk founding uf Bangkok 
as the Siamcst capital and tlu accession of the Chakkri d\nabt\ to the throne Durin^ the uar it"! 
central span was desliojed b} bombing and th( gap is now spanned bj ,1 Baik) bridge 


T he Siamese often speak of iheir 
country as Mxiang Thai, *Mhe 
land of the free people/' and loi 
some yeais after 1939 Siam was actually 
known as Thailand More recently, 
however, the Siamese have reverted to 
the old name, Siam, which is one of the 
most ancient for their country, having 
been in use for over a thousand years 
vSiam is a kingdom more than three 
times the size of England. In normal 
times, it was a pro^^pcTous country and 
the second largest rice exporter m the 
world. But by the end of the war 
Siam's rice production had been nearly 
halved and there was a serious ncc 
shortage within the country itself. 
At Bangkok, the Siamese capual, a 
British-sponsored Rice Organisation 
was set up in 1946, and every effort is 
being made to bring the rice crop back 
to its former high figure. 

Rice, sugar-cane, millet, and other 
crops are grown in the fertile valley of 
the Menam river along whose banks and 
tributaries most Siamese live. Up- 


country Siam lb the jungle home of 
elephants, tigers, and other forest 
animals, here also aie the gieat teak 
forests The population numbers oVvr 
15 million, and of these about a lifth 
aie { Innese who take an iinpoitant 
pait I iiade, 11(0 (\poit, and rubUi 
and till production 1 he Maiiu si them- 
s( h I s are pi at ti(\allv all Buddhists , 
cvYiy town and village has at hast one 
(mf, or pagoda, and tin re are Buddhist 
monasteries all over the country. 

Bangkok, Capital and Seaport 

One great landmark of Bangkok is 
Wat Ariin Kajavararam, '‘tin Uinple 
of Dawn, ‘ whose obehsk-like towers 
are crowned with the many-foi ked 
trident of Siva. In Bangkok alone 
there are over three hundred wots, and 
of these the richest and most ornate is 
the royal temple of the Grand Palace 
where the Emerald Buddha, guaidian 
of capital and country, is enshrined. 

Bangkok has narrow oriental streets 
and fine old palaces and temples, but 
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In somt* pld( es pif a‘>ant gaidcns fringe BangkokS \\at( r\va\'i but for iht most j>dit Ihey are bordt red 
by houseboats and bumble dwellings on piles Ihe waterways are busy and in plaits then an; 
tioating markets where merchant and eustomer nu> from boat to boat. 
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IN THE PHILIPPINES REPUBLIC 
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Fox Photo$ 

A TEMPLE GUARDIAN 


The figuio of the glaring giant shown here 
mounts guaid, with his companion, at the 
entrance to the Wat Arun. He represents a 
character Irom the Ramayana, an Indian epic 
story over twenty centuries old. The pattern 
on his armour is made from pieces of broken 
crockery. 

side by side with these are broad, 
modern avenues, and imposing adminis- 
trative buildings many of which were 
completed just before the war. West- 
ern ways of life, too, are foimd in the 
Siamese capital which has air-con- 
ditioned cinemas as fine as any in the 
western world. In Bangkok, traditional 
Siamese dress — the brilliant panung 
and pasin — is becoming a rarity, and 
European clothes are more and more 
the rule. 

Bangkok is not only the capital ; 
it is Siam's great seaport whence rice, 
teak, tin, and pepper are shipped. 
Standing a few miles from the mouth 
of the Menam river, Bangkok is almost 
an eastern equivalent of Venice or 
Amsterdam, for its waterways and 
canals, which the Siamese call klongs, 


are almost as numerous as its streets. 
In the modern parts of the city, these 
canals are lined with trees and spanned 
by graceful bridges. 

In the older parts and along the up- 
stream tributaries of the river, the 
banks are mooring places for small 
houseboats or sites for humble houses 
built on piles over the water. Native 
craft, punted or paddled and loaded 
with merchandise of many kinds move 
busily about, Buddhist priests in yellow 
robes go by canoe on their daily rounds 
of gift collecting, and in some places 
there are floating markets where mer- 
chant and customer sell and buy from 
boat to boat. The waters of the 
mainstream are cleft by the bows of 
small steamers, tugs, barges and sam- 
pans, and are a highway for the great 



THE SHRINE OF 1HE EMERALD BUDDHA 

Within this temple, high on the inan\ tiered 
altar, reposes the Fnierald Buddha, the pro- 
tecting diety of the Siamese capital The 
figure of the god is carved from a single piece 
of jasoer and is thought to have come from 
Ceylon many years ago, first to northern Siam 
and then to Bangkok, where it was brought by 
King Hama I 




CHURCH AND TEMPLE 
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J lie PliilippiiH ^v^u rulni l»v ‘^p^in until 
In tliLir Litv ol MaiiiU, tlit* Spaiiiauls 
built lUciny (jiu Lliuuhis, such as tl»c one seen 
here 


Jins stitiu at Manila coninu inoratts the 
fouinlin^ of the eiLy in 1571 , by 1 < ^aspi, the 
conqmror of the I’hihppiiu s The group 
shows Ivtgaspi and Uidaneta 
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Bv eourlf^ f*f Chrishna^ Fsq 

Here we see one of the entrant es to the leinplc 
of the DavMi. Haiighok. along whose nian> gables 
run plaster serpents, thtir heads rearing upwards 
from the ea\es 




Ttv cour* of Humpktf\^ Fxtf 

Ihe building at the back v out ims slaliusof 
Sum's Chakkri kings lo tin. hli is a loinei 
of the Temple ot the I inrrald Ihiddha (Mat 
Idira Held. Bangkok s < hicf tnnpU 
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teak rafts which come downstream to 
join in the ceaseless activity of this 
great seaport capital. 

Mysteries of the Past 

East of Siam is tlic Federation of 
Indo-China, which consists of the Viet- 
Nam Republic (Annam, Tonkin and 
Cochin-China), and the States of Cam- 
bodia and France still maintains 

her interests in Indo-China, which is 
larger than France itself and was once 
French colonial or piotected territoiy, 
and such states as Cambodia and Laos 
send representatives to the Assembly of 
the French Union of Indo-China. Made 
fertile by the river Mekong and the 
Red river, Indo-China has been des- 
cribed as a pole balanced by two rice 
baskets.*' For the great rice areas— 
Tonkin in the north and Cambodia and 
Cochin-China in the south — seem on the 
map to be suspended from the pole " 
of the Annamite mountains which 
ringe along the eastern coast. 

The peoples of Indo-China are similar 
in appearance and ways of life to the 
Burmese and Siamese. The most 
numerous are the Annamites. Indo- 
China is the fourth largest rice- 
producer of the world, From its fertile 
lands come maize, groundnuts, sugar, 
coffee, and other crops as well. It is 
the third largest rubber-producer in the 
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world, and is the most important 
source of coal in tJie Far East. Its 
largest town and port is Saigon. Other 
important places are Hanoi, capital of 
fonkin and of the Viet-Nam Republic ; 
Hu 6 , Annam *s ciiief port ; and Hai- 
phong, from which copper from Meng- 
tsze and the valuable minerals of 
southern China are shipped. 

Indo-China is a land of age-old 
temples many of which have only 
recently been cleared from the thick 
jungle which concealed them and made 
them mysteries. Greatest of these 
temples is the moated twelfth century 
Angkor Vat, a unique, vast and complete 
relic of the Khmer people whose capital 
was Angkor Thom, a great walled city 
that must have been the finest in Asia 
in its day. 

Many Islands of the Philippines 

Across the China Sea lie the seven 
tliousand islands of the Republic of the 
Philippines, which was giv»’n it^ inde- 
pendence by America on July 4th, 1946. 
Largest of the islands are Luzon, on 
which Manila the capital stands, and 
Mindanao. 

• Manila is also the chief port of the 
Republic from which come Manila 
hemp or Abaca, copra, sugar-cane, to- 
bacco from such centres as the Cagayan 
Valley, rubber and maize. The moun- 



WOKKIKS IN A COCHIN-CHINA RICtFIELD 


f op\ 


Woiking iij a lir>e in tJ»c w ctttT-sodden field, they plant young nee .shoots. Kice is as important to 
these people as vheal is to us. The crops of flooded paddy fields, such as the one seen in this 

picture, pro\ ide both food and drink. 




Vn ' i '’'*1 IS the gieitest of tht ag( (Id t<mpl(sof Iiido China Hiddtn for many b> Uk 

(hi( k jungle, lJus l\^( Hill ct ntui> mo i It J temple itidi» vs -i iiu nairu nt to the Kh nu i pt oph uh)sc 
c ipit il Am Ivor 1 horn mud hive bitn tie finest (it\ in \sii in its time 1 ittle is known of tin 
Khrm i 'i ind no om h is lx e n ihh t ) < \pl iiii wh> the \ sin uld li i\ e dts» i ted the ii gi( it eil\ 
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l>iLSS(cl 111 in II costiinn 1 tlnsi diiuin iiK [ 1 nm i ae i< 11) ill* t in one ol \iigkoi V it s niim 1 

courtyards No one who has seen (. iiiib nliiii dinecis pe ifoim e in foir^tl Hit Mmious gi «ee of ihtir 
movements Notice the diiKCi on the light who wc us tin tuple he i led m isk rf a Demon and 
rimes in tniblein representing a thunekrbolt in his light hand 
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tainous parts of the Philippines are The Filipinos are Malayan in origin, 
thickly forested and contain great but as a result of the long period of 
mineral wealth. Gold is mined in the foreign rule, first by Spain and then 
Bengiict region of Luzon, and the by America, they differ greatly from 
Philippines yield inoio gold than the other East Asiatic peoples. Of the 
famous fields of Alaska Mindanao is 17 million population of the Republic, 
relatively uncxjdorcd and has le- nearly QO per cent, are Chiistians. 
sources which as yet are largely Mindanao, however, is the home of 
iindevt loped The non mines of the the Moros, who arc Mohammedans, 
Sungao pt miisula are ‘‘Ome of the and in the mountainous legions of 
largt st known dejKisits of iron ore in cential Luzon there aie primitive 
Asia P^tgan people's 
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iiKRACii) niiLsinis IN im piHLireiMs 


1 (ri.u 1(1 hill like lh*s< iH ( oiniium in noiHu Ml J i/on, foi ( vinipU , u lu tc for huiidruK 

of ytais thi inountriin piopW hci\( woikfd to build and inigdlt thfir rue iields on the steep slopes 
The vtf^ttation is a \ivid green , the teirares themselves are (.o\crcd by muddy coloured water 
from which arise the cpiickly-growing nre shoots 





IN A RANGOON MARKET-PLACE 


Topical Preis 


Burma is only about four times the size if F ngland an i v/ les, but some 128 different tongues are 
spi>kt n in the counti) vvhich is now indt pendent of the mmonwealth Here we see part of a 
Rangoon m irket where men and women alike w ar cotton skirts called lungyi. 


BURMA, THE LAND OF PAGODAS 


B urma, which some say is the 
Chryse Regto of Claudius Ptolemy 
the famous geographer of the 
second century A D. and which long 
ago was ruled by kings descended from 
the Buddhist rulers of India, was 
formerly the most extensive Province 
of British India In 1937, Bum jk«t ^V21S 
divorced from India and ruled by its 
own elected government under a British 
Governor. Since then, as a result of 
the Anglo-Burmese Treaty of Octobei, 
1947, Burma has achieved complete 
independence and now is the Republic 
of the Union of Burma. Burma is no 
longer a part of the British Common- 


wealth, although she receives help from 
Britain in the orgamsation and training 
of her armed forces. 

Burma was a battleground in the 
war and suffered terribly. Speaking 
in London in 1946, Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith, who was Governor of 
Burma from 1941 to 1946, said The 
devastation has to be seen to be believed 
... I doubt whether comparatively 
speaking there is any British territory 
which suffered as grievously. The 
majority of Burma’s towns were not 
just badly bUtzed, they were com- 
pletely laid waste, they were wiped off 
the map.” And, added to the formid- 
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able problems of reconstruction are the 
conflicts of peoples and politics which 
face the newborn sovereign State of 
Burma almost before she has learned 
to govern herself. Happily, these do 
not concern us here. 

Burma’s Lands 

Billina's most wonderful natuial 
fealuie is the nvei Irrawaddv which 
runs from north to south almost 
throughout the whole length of the 
country — a water highway foi i,ooo 
miles that has served the Burmese since 
the beginning of their history and is 
still, with Its regular service ot rivt^r 
steamers, a veiy impoitant and cheap 
means of getting about m Buima 
There is the railway too, but that is 
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dearer , besides, it cannot call at all 
the villages on the way north as the 
river steameis do. 

Burma also has two famous road 
links with China the Burma Road 
from Lashio in Burma to Kunming in 
China, which was so vital a lifeline to 
China m h( r long stiugglc against the 
Japanese and the Ledo Road, fiorn 
Letlo through the jungks and moiiii- 
tams of noith-w^esterii Burma to 
Mogaung, Myitkyina, and thence to 
link up with the Burma Road and 
Kunming. 

(ireat paiallel ranges of high moun- 
tains, thickly covered with forests, 
shut 111 the deep vallej^s ot th(‘ Iira- 
wadd>, the Salwen, its smalki sistei- 
nver, and tin ii tnbufarn s [li< forests, 



1 he dii'^kv toiln set II is cliai it It i istu of the l\i\tr Ti iiixtiuldy wlutli inns from 

norili 1o south ihrou^hout tlu uliok length of Bu.mi fturninp a watci highway a 

thousand miles in leiiglh Sampans are Iht, nali\c boats, olitii plaboratfly carved and this 
rowtr handles his oars m a manner that set ms very stiange to western eyes 
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Will F Taylor 

LOADING THE RICE BOATS 

Rue provides more fO( tRtuff for the support of human beings 
the vvuiia o\er than a' other (rop grown In eastern lands 
t speuallv IS It a staple ^ p, and Ruinia is no exception This 
picture shows rice being loaded at Rangoon, one of th( giOcSt 
sea g ites of the 1* ir P ast. 


BURMA, 

which are still the 
haunts of the tiger, 
the leopard and the 
wild elephant, come 
down to the rivers in 
thick jungles or deep 
elephant grass, or 
marshes, except where 
Burmese farmers have 
made their paddy fields 
around their little 
villages of brown 
houses on stilts. To- 
wards the south and 
in the wider valleys 
the country is moie 
open and the people 
more in touch with 
TCuropeari people and 
European ideas, which 
enier I'S jrina, as we do, 
by way of the great 
port of Rangoon, 

Rangoon 

Rangoon is Bunnese 
enough, but its 
ICuiopean quarter, its 
up-to-date i ice -nulls 
and saw-mills and 
factories, and a 
bundled and one othei 
things made Rangoon 
a ** city of the world,'’ 
like other great sea-gates of the Fir 
East. In a single street, for instance, w^e 
could see a Christian church, a Jewish 
synagogue, a Hindu temple, and a 
Chinese joss-house, as well as the 
inevitable Buddhist pagoda * for Bud- 
dhism is the religion of about 8o per cent, 
of its population of about half-a-million 
people. Along the watei -front we ineet 
people of all the trading nations under 
the sun from farthest East to farthest 
West ; and in Rangoon itself we 
are likely to come acioss repre sentativc^s 
of all Burma’s peoples, except, jx ihaps, 
the wildest and most i emote of th^ 
tribes, who never leave the depths of 
the great forests and jungles of the 
Far North. 


Foj although Burma is only about 
four times the si/e of England and 
Wales, irith no more than 17 millions of 
people, there are 128 different language' . 
spoken in the country— and this is 
not counting those of the foreigners 
living in the land. (Remember that 
7 ve are foreigners, too, when we go to 
Burma I) 

Burma’s Peoples 

The Burmese, whose cheery, happy- 
go-lucky ways and who^e habit of 
speaking with tienundous polite lU'ss 
about quite ordinary things h.is caused 
travellers to nickname them “ Ihe 
Irish of the East," make up at least 
three-quarteis of the population. They 
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A BURMESE TOMB 

The last resting-place of a Burmese is 
markH by an ornate tombstone such as 
the one seen here. The number of tiers in 
the roof indicates the rank of the deceased. 

are dwellers in the valleys and plains 
along the rivers, villagers and growers of 
rice and fruits, living easily in that fertile 
land where the hot sun and the heavy 
summer rains between May and Octo- 
ber ensure good crops without much 
labour. 

The Hill people have a much harder 
life, for they must clear forest or jungle 
away if they want to grow crops, and 
fight it all the time to prevent it over- 
growing their little fields again. Ele- 
phants may come when there are no 
bamboo shoots for them in the jungle, 
and trample down more than they eat. 
And there is always the danger of the 
tiger, the leopard and other wild 
beasts. 

The Shans are the best known of the 
hill-folk. There was a time when there 
were Shan kings in Burma ; but nowa- 
days the Shans are the labourers of the 
hill country, and the raftsmen who 
bring down to Rangoon the mighty 
rafts of teak from the forests up- 
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country during the time of the rains. 
Many are tattooed from waist to knee. 
They wear few clothes when working, 
but ah have wide hats of cane or straw 
to protect their heads from the hot 
sun. 

Among the mountains of the middle 
and north live the Chins and the 
Kachins, The Kachins, or Jingpaws, 
as they call themselves, live in villages 
on the hillsides, and are not Buddhists, 
but worship the spirits of Nature. 

The Karens are (|uite different from 
all other Burmese people. They are 
as solemn and dour, timid and silent as 
the Burmese are jolly, outspoken and 
high-spirited. In past times Karens 
were constantly raided and persecuted 
by the Burmese, who looked on them 
as inferiors because of their belief in 
evil spirits which must be kept happy 
and well fed by strange offerings in 
lonely places. The Karen lives in a 
poor land, where farming is hard, and 
where he must use his dah (heavy 



Pht^os: F. //. Ihivev. 

A DAGOBA 

This IS a typical Burmese pagoda, a 
Dagoba or Stupa as it is called. Beneath 
such monuments there is often a reputed 
relic of Gautama Buddha. 
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knife) to clear away the cane and 
bamboo growths, and to make the 
simple farming tools he uses. 

Along the North-eastern Frontier 
live the wild Was in a region about 
which little is known. The Wa resents 
the intrusion of strangers, and waylays 
them when he finds opportunity In 
some parts the Wa is a head-hunter, 
and sets up skulls on poles at the 
entrance to his village, so that the 
ghosts of the former owiyis of the 
skulls may krep othcis out ’ 

Other Peoples in Burma 

Ihit besides these different peoples 
tint IS to say, the Buiinans, the 
Karens the Sh.ins the CJiins and the 
K lehim and the wild Was theie iie 
otlici laces living in the Union of 
Hu 1 i., i tin itpulilu IS now rill(d 
Of tluse otlu r laces, Indians aie the 
most num(‘ious, m fact, theie aie 
niaily a million of them , and besides 



Jh i I It Due 
A SIONL FLLPHANr 
This whitt cliphant 111 stout pcifnins ilu 
s,imi task as tlu t Inn tin He mounts 
guinl it a Bnnnt St moinsUiv to wild off 
evil spiiits, but to wtstcTii he sttms 

more fucn«ll> than ffiotious 





A rFMPLb OUAKDIAN 

I If t)d IS ml monistents in hnimi ottt n 
hi\t sm h stoiu f^uirdiiiu is (hi C Inn the 
shovNU lieit 1 Ik> are biluitd to fn^htm 
away evil spirits fiom the preducts of the 
holy place 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians, there 
are Indo Huinians and Chinrse, and 
othns less impoitant as wtll 

Bui la, we see, has jx^oples in every 
stage of civilisation, from primitive 
savage head hunters and folks who 
are still in the Stone Age, to highly- 
educated Buimese, some of whom 
have attended British univi rsities and 
are doing much to mtrodurt hiiropean 
systems of education amung then 
countrymen 

As we steam up the Rangoon River, 
past the tall-pointed pagoda on a hill 
to starboard, we pass ships of all the 
seafaring nations of the world, it 
seems When we rorne to the Rangoon 
water fiont wc can see the gilded spire 
of the splendid Shwe Dagon pagoda, 
the wonder of Buima, and a sacred 
place to all Buddhists, for wathin its 
shrine are eight hairs fiom the head of 
Gautama Buddha himself 

Rangoon was only a village sixty or 
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seventy years ago : but by 1939 it had 
become a great modern city-port, with 
its wharves fronting the Strand for 
several miles along the river. Teak 
yards, rice-mills and oil refineries showed 
plainly whence the wealth to which 
Rangoon owed its growth and prosperity 
came ; for teak, rice and petroleum, 
with tin and rubies, arc the chief pro- 
ducts of this country which has now 
ceased lobe part of the British Common- 
wealth. Downstream come the great 
teak rafts, the laden rice-boats, and the 
little steamers with all kinds of produce 
to the port. 

Teak Yards at Rangoon 

Teak yards are among the sights of 
Rangoon, for there we can see the wise 
elephants hauling the great logs across 
the black squelchy mud to pile them 
up in neat heaps in the yard. The 
male elephant is strong and picks up a 
great log between trunk and tusks and 
carries it to its place ; the female drags 
or pushes, but rarely lifts. The ele- 
phants feed on the tall grasses cut 
from the riverside upstream. We are a 
little sorry in some ways to see in up- , 
to-date teak yards modern hauling and 
lifting machinery that may in due time 
do away with the help of elephants 
altogether. 

The teak is cut in the hot, wet 
forests, and got out in the rainy season. 
European supervisors have a most 
unpleasant time of it up there in the 
wet weather, what with the water and 
the rain, the mud and the leeches, the 
fevers and the hordes of stinging and 
biting insects. Only the elephant with 
his strength and intelligence can move 
the huge logs out of the forest to the 
nearest water course. Teak trees grow 
among large numbers of other and less 
valuable trees, and never in a forest 
by themselves. Before they are cut 
they are ring-barked, so that th<^y dry 
where they stand. Teak is heavy, 
hard, close-grained wood that stands 
all weather, nisists the ravages of 
insect pests, and defies the boring of 


marine worms. Hence its wide use 
in tropical lands and by the builders 
of ships. 

Let us look at the Shwe Dagon, which 
sits on its hill like a great bell, on the 
other side of the Royal Lakes. Two 
thousand years ago there was only a 
simple village shrine on this hill ; it 
was not until the sixteenth century 
that the great and glorious pagoda was 
erected. Its dome is heavily gilded 
with the gold leaf brought by pious 
Buddhists as an “ act of merit.’' It is 
topped, like most other temples, with 
a metal umbrella-like hli. Around the 
base of the pagoda are many other 
shrines, outside which is a kind of 
paved courtyard shut in by halls and 
canopies, screens and arches, altais 
and shrines, and adorned with many 
images of Buddha. 

The Burmese seem much shorter 
than the people of India some, 
especially the women, almost doll-like 
in their coloured silks. Both men juid 
women wear the lungyi- -a sort of 
skirt skilfully folded about the waist 
without the use of buttons or pins ; and 
the eingyi, a short jacket, generally 
white. Men wear bright silk scarves 
in turban fashion ; women wear them 
thrown over the shoulders. Both men 
and women wear their black hair long 
— men gathering it into a top-knot, 
women coiling it on the crown of the 
head and ornamenting it with a flower 
placed jauntily over one ear. 

A Burmese Village 

A Burmese village is a collection of 
little brown houses perched on stilts 
to avoid the damp, and crawling 
things. The space below is used for 
numbers of purposes : as a store, as a 
fowl-house, or perhaps ais a rubbish 
heap. Even to-day many villages are 
still protected by a stout fence or 
palisbde, and are entered by a gateway 
which is carefully shut by the watch- 
man every night. Around are the 
paddy fields in wliich ugly water- 
buffaloes work all day in the ploughing 



BURMA'S ''LORD OF HEAVEN" 
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Burma has many btJl shaped pi|,odib tnh c*jf)l unin^ its iiiii^t ol Ihiddhi lltrt is ont sudi 
image of giant propoitions, before which oft j nvs of hair, candle s and lUg:'. have bti n plictd 
Compare the size of the figure with that of the Biunicse standiiif, at its bds( Buddhism tlie 
religion originating in Crautama Buddha — who waa born about 5()0 b c — is widespread in the 
countries of the Far East where each of its different forms has its own sacred writings 
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time — and dangerous animals they are 
to white folk, although they answer to 
the lightest word of the village boys, 

Mandalay and Bhamo 

A village home has little furniture : 
a mat and a bamboo pillow for each 
person, a few food vessels of earthen- 
ware or lacquer work, one or two 
tables 6 inches high, round which the 
people squat for their meals and their 
tea, some water-pots —and, of course, 
the family betel-box, for everyone 
chews betel just as he smokes cheroots 
In the top partitions of the betel-box 
is the lime paste and the spices ; in 
the second are tobacco leaves and 
areca (or betel) nuts, and in the bottom 
are the fresh green betel leaves. Betel- 
chewing stains the mouth crimson. 

Far up the Irrawaddy is the old city 


of Mandalay, where we go to see the 
450 white pagodas group(‘d in a square 
around the large gilded one in the 
centre ; the palaces of the old kings 
and queens of Upper Burma ; the 
Arakan Temple with its giant brass 
hgure of the Buddha ; and the moated 
Dufferin Fort within its great square 
red walls, pierced on each side of 
the square by three gates — named 
after Lord Dufferin, who was the 
Viceroy of India when in the middle 
of the nineteenth century armed forces 
had to set Upper Burma in order and 
put down the tyrant King Theebaw. 

Farther still up-stream is Bhatno, at 
the head of the Irrawaddy navigation, 
only twenty miles from China, in whose 
streets we can see Kachins from the 
hills, as well as Chinese from across the 
border. 



'I his pi(tiir( os jou ail (xcelhnl ulea of what a Hnrmrse Icmplo is liko Tt is tlir Shuth- 
mawddw, a sacred building of Pegu, cand is said to contom two hairs of the Biitldha Moxt 
Burmese temples, like this one, are toppled with a metal, uinbrella-like hti rroin the hit hang 
the temple hells which, when swayed by the breeze, give forth a musical, tinkling sound. 
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THE GREAT WAIL OE CHINA 
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Begun in 214 b c , by the Emperor Shih Hwang ii and designtd to protect (him from the 
Mongols, the Great Wall of China is 1500 miles long a\crages 20 feet m bicadth, and has o\« r 
20,000 towers and 10,000 watch-towers It is said that one out of txcry three abh bodied men 
in China was pressed into service to complete this gigantic building feat 


CHINA 


T O begin the story of the four 
hundred and seventy-four millions 
of people who to-day are members 
of the great Chinese Republic we must 
travel back to times before the dawn of 
written history, through legend to the 
twilight period of the Stone Age when 
the dwellers of the Hwang Ho or 
Yellow River valley were founding 
their own culture and civilisation. 
Relics found in Honan province and 
elsewhere actually date to before this 
dim age ; when Babylon was the 
centre of a mighty Empire and Stone- 
henge was yet new, the Chinese made 
pottery and bronzes and cultivated 
silk. Beginning as an inland people, 
they absorbed the more backward 
tribes by which they were surrounded, 


reached the coastlme of the Y< How Se'a 
and expanded noith and south 

Chinese kg» nd-histoiy goes back to 
Pan Ku, who is said to have been the 
hrst Chinese ' and to Huang Ti, the 
Yellow Emperor, who is supposed tc 
have ruled as long ago as 2698 B c 
But it is not until about twelve hundred 
years later, at a time when Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy were at their 
greatest, that Chinese history really 
begins and we can speak with certainty 
of the feudal times of the Chou dynasty 
and of the great wTiters and philoso- 
phers of this great classical age such as 
Laotzu, Confucius, and Mencius 
The Chinese may well be proud of so 
ancient a heritage of learning and cul- 
ture. For when Rome and Carthage 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE GRAND CANAL 

The Grand Canal is the largest and oldest in existence, ^gun in 54° , and 

It IS over ijoo miles long The picture shows a cotton-seller on the banks of the Canal at Tsuung 

in Shantung. 


were still young, the learning of China 
was gathered in State Libraries and from 
China has come one of the oldest books 
in the world, the Sun Tzu Ping ta, a. 
military textbook written in the sixth 


or fifth century B.c. which has survived, 
not only centuries of history, but the 
savage edict of the farst Ch’in emperor 
who conquered the feudal princes and, 
from sheer vanity, ordered all the books 


CHINA’S "LONG RAMPART" 



H’j// r. 7 ,i \ Jor. 

Shih Hwang-ti said that liis wall would be " one twontjetli ot Ihr t iiTiiiiifew iu c of the tailh " 
Warned in a dream that dis<ist<;r would f.dl upon Cliina tiom the North, lie planned the Great 
Wall as a defence against Mongol invasion, lint not even the ' Long Kanipai I ” htld back Jeii- 

ghiz Khan or the Manchus. 
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and recoidb of past ages to be destroyed 
so that no man might challenge his 
claim to be the First Sovereign 
Emperor. * ' Tyrants have always feared 
learning and knowledge, and the harsh 
rule of Shih Hwang-ti and of his 
successors reminds us of the equally 
ruthless despotism of more modem 
dictators. 

The Chinese Empire 

The united empire took its name 
China from the dynasty whu h had 
brought about its union, the cost 
of which in learning and culture was 
redeemed by the later Han dynasty. 
The rule of the Han emperors was a 
Golden Age. Books that had been 
kept in hiding were now brought out 
and subjected to scholarly editing, 
poetry flourished, and art in all its 
forms was encouraged. These were 



Iltddii M 

A TAOIsr PRILSl 


Tao raeaiib a road, way oi nu tljud, and Iht 
Taoist beliefs which this Ihoughtful-looking 
priest holds date back to the sixth century 
B c , when Lao Tzu is supposed to have laid the 
foundations of Taoism laoisin, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism are the three most widespread 
religions in China. 
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A PILGRIM'S O^^FKING 


This pjinttd wooden statue of Kuan \in. tlie 
Goddiss of Meny, riding a lioist t.an be seen in 
one of the ternpUs of tlie sKitd inonnlaiii ol 
liwashan, Shensi Trovincc 


times of histoiians and essayists, and 
of compilers of tlie early dictionarn s. 
The lustre of the age has peisisted to 
modern times, for even now Chinese 
like to think of themselves as “ Sons 
of Han.’' 

After the Hans, China was divided 
into three kingdoms for a time. Then 
came the short Sui dynasty fiom whose 
times survives the Yun-ho, or (jrand 
Canal which is over 1200 miles long, 
reaches from Peking to Hangchow, 
and is the oldest and largest canal in 
existence. 

No less renowned is the T’ang 
dynasty (618-907 a.d.) which was a 
period of brilliant culti|ral activity 
whence came some of tlie finest of 
Chinese poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
Under the rule of the Tangs, China 
saw the beginnings of its Civil Ser- 
vice ” which recruited by examination 
administrators for the Imperial domains. 
Under the T’angs, also, China had its 
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A SACRED MOUNIAIN LANDSCAPE 

kmperor wouw journey Hwashan’s ragged grandeur. 


first printed book (868 a.p.), the Peking 
Gazette, the first newspaper {712 A.i).\ 
and began using bank notes. 

The richness of Chinese culture and 
the beauties of Chinese civilisation were 


bound to be an irresistible lure to more 
warlike and barbarian peoples beyond 
the borders. Shih Hwang-ti, hirst 
Sovereign Emperor ” had been warned 
in a dream that disaster would fall upon 

8 i 
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China from the north, and in 214 B c. barbarians It is said that nearly a 
he had begun "Ihc Long Rampart,” third ot China’s male population was 
a wall ‘ one-twentieth of the circum- put to work upon the Great Wall which 
ference of the earth ” which would still stands to-day as one of the wonders 
protect China from the menace of the of the world. It runs from Shan-hai- 
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SPINNING COnON YARN 
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Nt*arly all Chinese peasant farmers add to Iheir small income liy such pursuils as cotton s|)innm'^, 
retiring silkworms, and milling flour. But ('hina does not rely upon sik li piiniui\e nudliods as 
those shown above for Iut cotton. At such centres as Tientsin, she has (lioioiif^hly modern cotton 

mills 


kuan on th(" Gulf of Liau-tung lo the long and avoragrs 20 feet in brcddlh. 
Kiayu Pass on the thre.sliold of the It lias over 20,000 towers and 10,000 
Tibetan mountains. It is 1500 miles watch-towers. 
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The Mongol Invasion 

But the Great Wall was not the 
impregnable barrier that Shih Hwang-ti 
intended. Long after his death, 
Jenghiz Khan led his Mongols into 
China, making himself master of the 
empire and extending his conquest to 
Korea, Indo-China, and Burma. For 
nearly a century the Mongols ruled, at 
length to be driven out by a national 
upii^ing that was not to be equalled 
until the overthrow of the last Manchu 
EmpiTor in 1911. Under the new Ming 
dynasty, Cliina recovered its old glories. 
Art and literature gained fresh life, 
poicelain became a national industry, 
.ind Peking, the Imperial capital which 
had so astounded Marco Polo, rose as 
cultural focus of the Empire. 

But the grandeur of the dynasty de- 
clined. Under the last Ming Emperor, 


China was not only crippled by the 
cost of war, but ravaged by a terrible 
famine. Revolution spread across the 
land, and as anarchy loomed ahead the 
Manchus drove through the Great Wall 
to found a dynasty that was to last 
until 1911. 

The modern Chinese Republic owes 
its existence to the courage and fore- 
sight of one man whose concern for the 
welfare of his country turned him from 
medicine to the perilous life of a revolu- 
tionary national leader. He was Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen- -Dr. Sun, as we should 
call him : for in China the positions of 
surname and first name arc reversed. 
More cleaily than anyone, Dr. Sun saw 
the ruin and chaos which crumbling 
Imperial rule had brought to China. His 
movement forced the abdication of the 
last Manchu emperor in 1911 and his 
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CARPFT WORKFRS AT PEKING 

I hr picture showis \Horkers caipet trimming 111 a Peking factory (\iipets like the onr shown in 
the picture are largely made from wool brought from the Gobi desert flocks and lierds. 
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ARTIST CRAFTSMEN AT WORK 

I hr ( hinese have a long tradition in the manufacture and creation of beautiful things and woiks 
of ait This picture shows cli)isonn<5 workers at their craft I heir designs are outlined by small 
strips of m< tal rnd between thes iht\ put an ( namel paste 

party, the Kuonuntang (People’s Party) brouglit Chiang Kai-shek, Dr Sun’s 
stiove to unite the land and bring it the successor in leadership of the Kuomiii- 
b( nehts of Western piogiess iiistmd of tang, into a total wai with the Japanese, 
tile liunnliation which hiUm to had been We lemeinber only too well how that 
the West’s sole contiibiition to Chinese war beeame a pait of the wwld con- 
alfaiis flagiation of i() 3 c) m which nearly all 

The Chinese Nationalists were faced nations wcie involved, and how Chinese 
with a terrific uphill task Aft(T the courage and heroism— which had 
fall of the Empii e, China was turn apart c Iready sustained her single-handed 
by brutal military wai lords, each of against a much more powerful foe 
w'hom tried to carve out a doi nion became a valuable weapon in the Allied 
for himself. The Nationalists, too, arsenal Freed from the menace of 
were opposed by Chinese Communists Japan, China was still lavaged by civil 
who wished to organise their country war. Py January, I04Q» stniggle 
after the Russian pattern Even more had gone completely in favour of the 
terrible was the shadow of Jajian which Communists under then leadei Mao 
later fell acres-, the unhappy country rse-tnng On January 21 st , Chiang 
Japan had already proliied by China’s Kai-sliek gave up the Piesidency of 
agonies to sci/e Manchuria and, in (Inna Latei , lie and the Ntitinnalist 
^937» staged an incident ” winch government retired to Formosa 
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RESTING FROM THEIR STUDIES 


lh( ( hiiies^‘ have long been famous for their learning and though (ivil war has convtrlsed ilu 
cfiniUrv ncaily a hundred universities and technical colleges have earned on training tlit ( Inna of 
the liiture Tins pictuie shoves a genial Professo^r of I aw entei taming some of his sludtnis 

1 Ik lf)iiiL( struggle was virtually over core are the border provinces of Outer 
and Mno Tse-tung established a Com- China. 

muni^t goveiiiinent in Chind, cl change China has lofty mountains like the 
which lai^^cd many difficult pioblems Szechwanese coidillera whose peaks iis»' 
for the United Nations Oigcanisation. to over 25,000 feet, and some of Ikt 
Wliatcvci tl e ultimate outcome may mountains are regarded as sacred and 
be, the ^\ 0 Ild can but hope that China are focal points for pilgrims. Thrc'c 
will at last find peace in which native major mountain systems divide the 
culture and tradition may combine with vast country into the sharply individual 
the Wciys and machinery of the modern zones of North, Central and Southern 
world to bring plenty and happiness to China. Of these systems the greatest 
China's suffering millions. is the Tsinling Shan which runs into 

the very hcai t of China and forms, with 
The Build of China lesser ranges, the Central Mountain 

China is by far the largest political Belt, 
division of the Asiatic continent. The North and South are very different, 
main region of China, which has been not merely because of the mountain 
called China PropfT, is the historic land barrier but through fundamental dif- 
bounded by the high Tibetan plateau ferences in climate. The North has 
on the west and the (ireat Wall on the sharper, colder and long(T winters, and 
noith-west and north. Around this has less ram than the more sheltered 



SCENES IN NANKING 
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prizes to be had for outstanding woik in liter ituu philosophy science and tlic irts f ikt students 
all over the woild, the ( hiiitse shown in this piituie stem happ> and chctifnl < non«,li on tlu ii tv i\ 
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tho gaily coloured and fantistic designs on tho kites which rn ikc the 1 n^,li h s iinty sc(m vci> 

dull and iiniritct sting 


South Thib hcis mad< the North a wintei spells bring iinoiupIoynRnt 
wheat and kaoliang (milh t) region, and unltss ihfy can turn themselves to 
the South tilt rice legion anti has pro- village industries such as katherwork 
ducfd in the North a hardier, more and weaving 

conscivative people to whom the icy The South is a rniith more diverse 
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region consisting of the South-east with 
its sub-tropical coastal areas, its 
sparsely populated hill forests, and a 
life that centres on the seaport of Can- 
ton : and the tableland of the South- 
west, with its fertile plateaux at an 
average height of 6,000 feet above sea- 
level, its mountains that are the home 
grounds of primitive tribes, and its 
dangerous jungles. 

On tilt' map the great expanse of 
China suggests amjile loom for itb 
enormous poj^iulation. But much of the 
country is so high and so dry that many 
peoj)le cannot live there. There arc 
also broad expanses of desert- -the 
Gobi, which occupies the greater part 
of Mongolia : and farther to the south- 
west, the 'lakla-Makan in the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang. To the south are 
the towering peaks and high valleys of 
Tibet, v\hose priestly iuTt, the Dalai 
Lama, is enthroned over mure than 
3,500,000 people in the Potala, an 


incredible winter palace at Lhasa which 
is fifteen storeys high even though 
it was built over three hundred years 
ago. Bordering this " special territory 
of Tibet is the Chinese province of 
Sikiang whose high mountains, on the 
edge of Szechwan province, are the home 
of the famous giant panda. 

These fringes of China contain not 
one, but many races, as we might expect 
of frontier regions. In the north, in 
Mongolia, thin pasture-lands provide a 
hard life for nomad herdsmen with there 
flocks of sheep and horses. In Sin- 
kiang, where the wooded slopes of the 
111 river valley are welcome relief to the 
glaring barrenness of the great desert, 
Chinese interests embrace shepherd 
Kirghiz tribes ; Tartar herdsmen 
roamers who pitch their tent-like yurt^ 
where fancy plecLses them ; and oth(T 
tribes and people who fled fiom the 
north at the time of the Kussiari R(‘- 
volution — Uzbeks, Kazaks, and While 

Russians I n 
Tibet, “ tin* 
roof of the 
world,"' yaks 
graze in the 
windswept 
valleys and the 
T i b t a n s 
astound the 
raie European 
visitor by their 
capacity for 
drinking tea or 
regale him with 
dances by fear- 
somely-masked 
performers 
whose gyra- 
tions are 
accompanied 
by a primitive 
" orchestra " 
and the raucous 
booming bass 
notes of the 
long prayer 
trumpets. 

But China 



Chinese Governm 'fit Informutv»i Office. 

OFF THE SHANTUNG COAST 


Junks aiti still ^imong tlic chief coastal t laft of Cluna Iheii sails aie 
made of fine matting stiftened with bamboo battens Much farther south, 
in the South China Sea, junks such as this are armed with antiquated 
cannons as defence against llie pirates which infest these waters. 
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I Hr HALL or PRAYER, PEKING 

This loufoil l)iiiUhnf’. tlu* Hall of leaser, stands in the T len T'an (Altai of Heaven) at 

iVkin^' Bnill nion than joo \i‘arb aeo. it was the scene of spring pravtrs and sat nhces for 

rich har\ests 


Piop(‘i -tlie home of most Chinese — 
is lar away to th(‘ east where rich 
plains and valleys, busy ports and 
eiti<\s, provide a lih' that is hai^^ and 
uncertain berauM' eastcTii China is so 
overpopulated. Tlie soil is fertile, the 
crops are plentiful and fast gi owing 
thanks to the summer laiiis, but only 
by incessant toil can the ChiiK'se keep 
themselves alive. Tht^y are perhaps 
the hardest-working people in the 
world who, often in the midst of terrible 
poverty, exist for the soil and by the 
soil ; and when the soil fails them, as 
it does sometimes, and the crops are 
poor, famine and disease stalk ti land 
bringing slow death to countless mil- 
lions at a time. Life for most Chinese is 
a grim and endless struggle against odds 
that to a weaker and less courageous 
people would seem insuperable. 

Eighty out of every hundred Chines^' 
get their living from the land : and 
nearly all these peasant farmers supple- 
ment their tiny incomes by such 


pui suits as cotton spinning, rearing 
silk worms, and milling flour. In 
Chinese* town and country, the Chia 
(fa^.'jly) is the most important unit 
who‘' (‘Idea’s aie lespected as the 
wise'sl and most CKperienced. Ihe life 
of ^he Chinese peasant is the life of his 
Chia whose property he shares and for 
whose well-being he works. 

Pca.sant Life 

What sort of homo does the Chinese 
peasant farmer liave ? Probably a 
house built of mud or clay and roofed 
with kaoUiing (millet) stalks, or peihaj)s 
one made entirely fiom bamboo. In 
the colder north we should also (md 
houses of stone and wood with tiled 
roofs, each with its long hollow brick 
bod, called a kang, which is ctMitraily 
heated from a wood or charcoal fire and 
is a bed for the whole family during 
winter. The houses 6f the very poor will 
have no opening other than the door- 
way, for windows are very expensive. 
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111 good times, our peasant tarmei 
will oat thr(‘o meals a day. His food 
and the way it is cooked will depend on 
the customs of the district where he 
lives, but it will include rice, vegetables, 
and fish. If he lives in the wheat- 
growing north, wheat flour noodles and 
pancakes will take the place of rice. If 
he is poorer than most, he will avoid 
such luxuries as meat and fish, and will 
live on vegetables and salted pickles. 

Work in the fields is indescribably 
hard. The lucky few may have animals 
to pull and carry lor them — sturdy 
ponies in the north, and water buffaloes 
in the south. But many will have to 
do all the woik on the land themselves 
-- and that means not only the men, 
but the womtm and children as well. 
Farm animals are fi^w because they need 
fodder and there is haidly enough land 
to provide crops for th(‘ people them- 
selves let alone for any animals useful 


as they would be. T.and is precious 
in China where every small patch must 
be made to yield something that will 
eventually fill hungry mouths. Even 
the fishponds are made to yield more 
than fish ; from them come the water 
lily roots and watersnails that add 
tasty interest to Chinese meals. 

In the Idain of Northern China, 
through which runs the great Yellow 
River (“ the Soirow of the Sons of Han" 
as it has been called through its 
disastrous floods), wheat is the main 
crop and food. The North has not so 
much lain as the South, and there is a 
dry season dining wdiich the crops must 
be safeguardt'd by irrigation, lirigation 
is also vital here because the soil is a 
dusty loess that would be useless to the 
farmer without plentiful water. 

Rice-growing 

But China is known as a land of iic(*, 
and this ciop ( onies 
from Central and 
Southern China, 
from such provinces 
as "rice-bowl" 
Hunan, and from 
the river valleys of 
the Yangtze and 
the Si-kiang where 
cotton, tea, and silk 
are equally im- 
portant products. 

Go to the rice- 
fields in early July 
and you will see 
Chinese families 
planting the young 
rice-shoots which 
have been reared 
during the past 
month in nursery 
land patches. The 
shoots are planted 
in rows, six or seven 
shoots together. 
The peasants work 
in long lines at each 
row, singing as 
they plant because 
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UP AMIDSI THE RICE FIELDS 

The* curious ndf'es or corriif^ations here illustrated are the work of 
Chinese labourers, who till their rice fields in neat, orderly verraces 
so that the rain may not wash too much soil into the valleys. 
The landscape upon which we are looking is typical of the high 
parts of the province of Yunnan. 


CHINA 
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IHE TOWER ON 1 IGER HILL " ' 

('hina Known a-i a country of jvi^^oilas, and here ib a picluie of 
tJie fanioub 1 if’er TIill Paj^oda .it Sooiliow', ahfjut 50 milos tioin 
Shanghai. Pagodas .\n* inerel\ towcis, and Ino'^L ol lliose built in 
China aic eight-sided, possessing nianv stoieys There is a pagoda 
at Kew' Gardens, neai I ondon 


singing makes the 
work easier anti the 
time pass m o i e 
quickly. Rain, irri- 
gation, manure, and 
the hot July sun 
make the young 
plants grow rapidly, 
and towards the end 
of September the 
fruit forms from the 
blossoms. 

All this time, the 
peasant farmers 
have been carefully 
tending the crop — 
irrigating, weeding, 
and manuring ; but 
now they can rest 
until the harvest in 
At har- 
vest-time, the crop 
is reaped with long 
sickles, bundled and 
taken away to be 
threshed. Nothing 
is wasted ; even 
the threshed stalks 
are gathered for 
fuel. Once the rice 
has been harvested 
and sent off to soiik* 
maikcting centre 
like W u h u in 
Anhwei province, 
the fields are sown 
again — with rice for 
the family, or with 
beans, barley, or vegetables. The 
Chinese farmer has a hard life, but since 
the establishment of lural co-opeia- 
tives, of the Farmcis' Bank, and oJ 
the National Land Administi "ion, his 
future is more hopeful. 

For many years, the Chinese wanted 
nothing from the western world and 
were content to live in their own tradi- 
tional manner. But to-day, China is 
the world's neiglibour as much as the 
world is hers, and she knows that she 
must industrialise to be prosperous. 
She is therefore grateful for the help 


ot highly industrialis»‘d nations in 
planning th(‘ development of htT own 
industries. To-day, ('hina has growing 
industiial centrt‘s like lioitsin, the port 
for the old capital ol Peking : Haukoii^ 
famous for its steel works : iion town^ 
like Penki and coal centres like Fusun 
in Liaoning province. She lias foun- 
dries, mines, textile mills, and many 
young industries whosi' giowtli would 
be much more rapid it peac(‘ weie 
only assuiod. 

(3ne of the features of Chinese indus- 
try is the Indusco. Induscos are Indus- 
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trial Co-operative concerns which are a centuries ago and a nineteenth century 
development of the co-operative move- port for sea-going junks, is now the 
ment in general in China and which greatest port in China. Although it 
are most widely established in the serves the Yangtze basin, it does not 
textile industry. The Induscos are stand on the Yangtze river, but on a 
sponsored by the Government and not tidal creek fifty miles upstream. It is 
only make the workers themselves a line maritime city, in every sense of 
shareholdcis in their own industry, but the words, whose prosperity dates from 
provide widely for them m social and the days when it was a British Treaty 
educational spheres. Schools, clubs. Port. 

orphanages, hospitals and clinics all From Shanghai, we can tiavcl by 
come within the scope of the Induscos. road, rail or river to Nanking, which 

has at times been the capital. It has 
China^s Towns and Cities some of the finest modern Chinese build- 

British visitors to China in normal mgs and, on the south slope of the 
times choose Shanghai as their entry Purple Mountain, the imposing tomb 
port if they wish to travel into the of Sun Yat-sen, the father of the 
interior of the country. Shanghai, Chinese Republic From here a rail- 
only a small fishing village many way goes north to Tientsin, the great 



Hedda Morrison 


WHLRE EMPERORS RUl ED 

These marble balustrades and bron/e incense burners wt rt photographed in the I orbiddcn t ity, 
Peking Once the capital of the gnat Ming and Manchu cmoeiors, Peking ib still the cultural 
centre of C hinese life, c\en though the splendour of the Imperial v oiirt no longer li\es in its palaces 

and temples 
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HONG KONG’S FINE HARBOUR 


HtMlii M Miirrnon 


Off the mouth of the Cantun river is the British colony of Honp; Kong which, with its hne buildings 
and impressive harbour here sliown, is *i great clearing house for bar East trade This view was 
taken from Victoria I’eak and shows tiu‘ mainland in the distance. 


cuiniiiercial and cotton city, and thence 
westwards to Peking and the terminal 
points for caravans from Siberia and 
Mongolia, or eastwards to Mukden and 
M anchuria. 

But if we follow tlie Yangtze west- 
wards from Nanking, we shall reach 
the steel city of Hankow, on the long 
north-south railway from Peking to 
Canton, the great city seaport of 
Southern China. Hankow is really 
three cities in one. North of the 
Yangtze are Hankow and Hanyang ; 
south of the Yangtze is Wuchang. 
Together the three make the most 
important railway and commercial 
centre in China. 

Most famous for its architectural 


Beauties is Peking. From 1928 to 1949 
Peking cca.sed to be the capital and was 
later re-named Peiping. Its old name 
Peking, meaning Northern capital, has 
now been restored ai d the city is again 
the capital of China. Peking is not one, 
but five walled cities. There is t he Tartar 
North City : the Chinese South City : 
The L(*gation Quarter : the Imperial 
City : and the moated Purple Forbid- 
den City which contains some of 
the finest Chinese classical archi- 
tecture. 

Peking is a treasure-house of ai t 
and beauty whose parks and pleasure 
grounds, temples and palaces are lasting 
monuments to the great Ming and 
Manchu empt'rors wliose capital it 
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On all sides beauty a? ounds. Ornate 
and wonderfully carv d pagodas of 
marble and other fine stone rear grace- 
fully into the deep blue sky that is a 
roof to park and courtyard. Wc are 
amazed by the riclily coloured Dragon 
Screen in the Tartar City and by the 
fearsonu^ stone lion that mounts guard 
over the (late of Heavenly Peace of the 
Koi bidden ('ity. Chinese sculptors 
vveie fond of taking animals as their 
subjec ts and as wt approach the golden 
tiled Hall ol Supieme Harmony an' 
(onfionted by a superbly fashioned 
bron/o crane whose beak sticks proudly 
iipwaid as if he knows that lie was made 
for impcTial admiration. 

Woids cannot describe the grace, the 
richness, or the lustre of the ceremonial 
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halls and temples in which Peking 
abounds. The very names chosen for 
these masterpieces suggest the ultimate 
in beauty. There is no ugliness in the 
sacred shrines of the Altar of Heaven 
whose many courts and temples arc a 
tribute to the artistic genius of ancient 
craftsmen. Within the buildings an* 
still greater wonders such as the 
Buddhas of the great Lama Temple 
in the Tartar City, and the intricately - 
carved Dragon Throne in the Foibidde'ii 
City wLere once emperors sat in 
state. 

Peking represents all tliat is finest in 
a race that has long been famous for 
the beauty of its works of art- foi its 
carvings in jade and in ivory, and lor 
its bronzes, its paintings, and its 



Jlfddit \I MoTri\ 

A PhACtrUL FISHING VILLAGE 

l.yenuih Pdss, wIkfo Hum picture was taken, is a stretch of deep water about a tliird of a mile wide 
sipaiating Hong Kong from the mainland ot China. At this point the Pass widens into the great 
harbour of Hong Kong which is among the largest and mo^t beautiful in the world 
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He^Ida M Mrr,, 

A RESTING FISHERMAN 


This picture was taken at Shankiwan, une of the fishing communities of Hong Kong Island Fish 
form an important part of the Chinese diet and when the time comes to start w'ork again, this 
resting fisherman will find a ready market for his catth. 


porceJuiiis. I’ckiiif' is :i woiuicr city do not neglect tlie present and the 
of the past, and it seems natural that a future. Modern Peking perpetuates 
race which h..s great reverence for the its old tradition, but its many colleges 
past should make Poking a centre of and institutes teach in the most up-to- 
niodern Chinese intellect and culture, date manner on up-to-date subjects. 
For if the Chinese revere the past, they The city is the home of the National 
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Academy which, with its seven difficulties. Yet in the countryside 
institutes, is in Chinese higher and small towns the old China still 
education second only to the Academia lives. Perhaps side by side with tradi- 
Sinica. tional Chinese may grow the genera- 

Constant war has created many tion of a new China which will in 
difficult problems for Chinese educa- due time, when the days of real 
tionalists. Bui since 1938 some pro- peace have come, be able to combine 
gress has been made even though war the great legacy of China’s past with 
compelled the wholesale evacuation of the benefits of the modern western 
universities and training colleges to world. 

areas safelj' distant from the battle- The Sons of Han know that for over 
fronts. By 1944, there were nearly 2,000 years China has been the very 
300,000 primary schools in the eighteen fountain-head of Eastern culture and 
provinces of free China, and since July civilisation, and it may be that once 
1945 all Chinese boys and girls have the years of struggle are over, a 
had to go to school much as children united China will again emerge to take 
of our own country do. a leading place in world affairs with 

China’s present position is difficult to the understanding, peace and tolerance 
assess. Her war in Korea against the that were the natural qualities of all 
United Nations forces has increased her Chinese. 

■ y^fr ■ 



In strange contrast to the modern buildings on the waterfroni at Canton are the massed sampans 
of the floating ' city " that has hugged the banks of the Pearl River here for centuries. Canton 
is the groat river port cf southern China and stands about 8o miles from Hong Kong, the Hntish 
colony at the mouth of the Canton River. 




TFie Story 
of the 

World and 
its Peoples 




In the Islands 
of a 

Once-Oreat 

Empire 



SUMMER IN JAPAN ' ' ‘ 

I his picture givca us a charrainj^ idei of the scenery of Japan with its Itafy trees trails of wist ina 
and typical style of architecture The buildings at which wc arc looking form part of the 
hutiwarxsan rcinplc at Nikko Japan Nikko is a great centre of religious fervour for it has 
many temples as well as the tombs of Emperors 

JAPAN. THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


T he name of Japan comes from 
two Chinese signs, or ideographs, 
pronounced jih-pen, which mean 
the place where the sun nsc s In Japan 
itself the counliy IS called Nippon which 
mea.ns the same as the Chiia se woid. 

Before histoiy began Japan was 
inhabited by people known as the Ainu 
They were gradually driven out by the 
invaders from Sibena, though some 
descendants still survive m Japan 
Eventually a great leader, Jimmu, 
became the first emperor of Japan 
and ever since those far-off lays all 
emperors of Japan claim to trace their 
descent in an unbroken line from the 
great Jimmu. Jimmii himself was a 
direct descendant of the grandson of 
the bun Cioddess, the daughter of 
the creatoi' of heaven «Tnd eaith. 
Thus the Empciois of Japan have 
always claimed divine descent, though 
this once hiinly-lKld belief has been 
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modified or weakened in very recent 
y« ars. 

1 1 the present century Japan made 
great progress as a manufacturing and 
^lading nation She became, indeed, 
one of the great commercial powers of 
the world Then from 1937 onwards 
Japan was at war wnth China m pur- 
suance of her vast ambitions to build 
up a great Eastern empire That war 
was still going on when in December, 
1941, thinking that the right moment 
had cfme, her rulers made, without 
wanting, a fierce attack upon American 
and British bases in the Pacific 

At first Japan met with very con- 
siderable success but by 1945 had lost 
much of the ground won earlier 

With the collapse of Germany, Japan's 
hopes of a vast Asiatic and Pacific 
empire faded away Unconditional 
sui render on all fronts came in August, 
1945 I he aiintd forces of Japan 
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surrendered and the Allies, under the 
American rienoral MacArthur, occupied 
the mainland of Japan. The Emperor 
Hirohito still remained the ruler but 
under the stern eye of the Occupying 
Powers, whose resolve to make Japan a 
truly democratic counti y brought about 
the new constitution which came into 
foice in 1947 An election, in which 
Japanese women had the vote as well 
as men, was lield in that same year. 

One of the most iem<Lrkal)le changes, 
indeed, which has taken place in Japan 
in recent years is tlie position women 
now occupy, i hey have the vote and 


they can become members of their 
Parliament, or Diet. Even so, most 
Japanese men still look upon women as 
inferior beings and it will be several 
generations before they regard their 
womenfolk as equals, as wc do in the 
West. The cliange in women’s dress 
is not so pionounced as in the case of 
the men. In the towns to-day it is 
unusual to see the national dress, 
though it can of couise be seen in the 
country distiicts quite often. But the 
wdmcn, especially at holiday times, 
still prefer the national dress, and 
tiny look vrxy lovely in their silk 

or cotton 
kimonos, each 
girdled by a 
highly-coloured 
silk sash called 
an obi. 

It is the 
ambition of 
most Japanese 
to speak the 
English lan- 
guage as well 
as their own. 
For the younger 
people attend- 
ing the high 
schools a two- 
years* course 
in English is 
compulsory. 
But many of 
the older Japan- 
ese are equally 
anxious to 
learn. There 
are, too, many 
technical and 
special schools, 
while elemen- 
tary and secon- 
dary education 
is compulsory. 
There are six 
Impel iol uni- 
versities and 
live niediCcil 
universities. 



r ESTIVAL IIMl IN JAPAN 

1 he ( ly of K\olo v\.is h^oiide'd in a Ij 7^3 diid until 1808 was tlie capital of 
Japan. Tins plioto^iapli, laKen in Kyoto, shows thp procession ol the (ftand 
festival of the Giou SJinne, a fete ^vhich date& back to a.d. 876. 


FOR SHIPS AND TRAVELLERS 



// Ir f H K ^ ri 

of tlu thn o pi iik ipil poi ts of J ip in is Kobe Hit li irl oiir T>f wlm h is sho^^ n in this \ hot Tt,r'iph 
Kobt bt iii(]s on tlu wistiin < lul of tlu Inland S< i on Usik'i Bi\ Hcnshn In i whin it was 
fust f( uridf d it w is inin U i c,rriip of hshin/^ \illit^es to day it has i populiti n < 1 ( \ ti to ) ooo 
and it s indiislTus incl dt shipbinldiiiL, tcxtilts in n and sli ( 1 



I \ *1 


Japan was rapidly btcoMiiiij{ Wtsttriiisid btfoii slii phiiij^td into wai ijs iinst llu \\ < ^t^ in 
Allies at the end of 1941 Siiu e the ote iipition m only b's Anitritan lortes t he prott ss Ins i on 
tinned but old customs and traditions still remain Hire is a wa\side tavern in J ipati with th 
hostess standing at the entraiiec to weleeimt the traveller who desires rest and refreshment 
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In the Real Japan 

Although the Japanese Empire 
stretched from the cold and misty 
Kurile Islands to the forest-clad island 
of Formosa in the South, the real 
Japan was always in the main group of 
large islands between the Japan Sea 
and the deep Pacific. Honshu is the 
largest, and contains Tokyo, the capital 
with its port of Yokohama, Osaka, the 
biggest manufacturing city in Japan, 
Kobe, another great port, and several 
other of Japan’s most important 
towns, many of which were shattered 
in the air raids of the war and are now 
being rebuilt. North of Honshu is 
Hokkaido, with Hakodate as its chief 
town and port. 

South of the great main island, and 
shutting in the lovely inland sea with 
their northern coast-lines, are Shikoku 
and Kiushiu, with Nagasaki, the port 
which was almost completely destroyed 
in the last week of the second World War. 

K >rea 

Japan had important interests on 
the Asiatic mainland, for Korea (or 
Cho-sen as the Japanese call it) was a 
Japanese protectorate until 1945. Its 
capital is Seoul (Keijo). After the war 
Russian forces occupied Korea north 
of the 38th parallel, while America 
occupied Korea south of this artificial 
boundary. Later, both forces with- 
drew and North and South Korea 
became separate republics. In 1950 
the North Koreans attacked without 
warning and swept into South Korea. 
The United Nations took swift action 
against this aggression and eventually 
drove the North Koreans back. The 
final settlement of the Korean problem 
has still to be decided. 

Formosa, now the home of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government, has 
also passed from Japanese control ; so 
too have the Kuriles and Sakhalin, as well 
as many of Japan’s mandated islands. 

The Japanese islands are mostly very 
mountainous and all volcanic. They 
are, indeed, a long range of volcanic 


uplamds j>artly sunken in the sea. 
You can trace this great line of 
volcanoes from the cold peninsula of 
Kamchatka in north-eastern Siberia, 
and through the Japanese islands to 
Formosa and on to the East Indies, 
where the Dutch island of Java has 
more volcanoes to the square mile 
than any other country in the world. 

Japan is on what is called “ a line 
of weakness ” in the earth’s crust, 
where the stupendous forces of volcanic 
eruptions and earthquakes are fre- 
quently active, proving that this part 
of the world is still " in the making.” 
Some of the most appalling volcanic out- 
bursts the world has ever known have 
occurred in Japan, and some of the 
worst earthquake disasters. In 1923, 
for example, the great city of Tokyo 
was practically destroyed by an eartli- 
quake shock and by the fire that fol- 
lowed as a result. In 1948, the rebuilt 
city of Fukui, 250 miles west of I'okyo, 
was destroyed in one of the worst 
earthquakes Japan has suffered. 

Japan’s most famous volQ>ino is 
Fujiyama or Fujisan — " 0 Fuji,” the 
Japanese call it — ” the Honourable 
iSountain.” You can see it on a clear 
day as your steamer enters Tokyo Bay, 
a perfect snowy cone of peerless beauty, 
and at the sight you understand once 
and for all why Fuji appears in so many 
Japanese pictures and decorations. 

The greatest of all, however, is the 
enormous old crater of Aso-san, which 
is several miles across and now has 
many villages and fertile fields within 
its broken rim of red and black volcanic 
rock. 

Skilful Fanoen 

So much of Japan is mountainous 
that her crowded population must 
make every possible use of the limited 
amount of land fit for cultivation. 
You will see not only the plain bearing 
rice and other crops to the utmost 
limit, but also the very hillsides 
terraced far up to provide extra land 
for glowing things. Like the Chinese, 



SIGHTS AND SCENES IN JAPAN 



I \ 1 . 


A CH t lie i Prt s 


I 111 natunnl riligion of Japan is Budilhi-.m In this i>ictiiro Japancsi oKuc* workfis an 

I lus putun shinss lh< fanious Daihutsu, Hit, taking a lunch time nst on the 1 iwii in fjonl 

it l>ron/( Budilin 50 ft 1 1 high, at Kamakura, of the \ciy modtrn National Dn 1 Building in 

twtl\( milts from Yokohama lok\o, cipital of Japan 



Pntoti\l I rt 


Japan has long been famed for its geishas, girls who are trained from their early >ears in music, 
dancing, singing, and tlie art of witty and amusing conversation The profession is tending to die 
out to-day and only the prosperous can afford the entertainment of thtir sot ifct> This photograph 
in modern Japan shows the well-bred, exquisitely-groomed geishas entertaining a part} of merchant ? 
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the Japanese farmers are hard and 
patient workers, who have learned to 
make use of everything and to waste 
nothing. 

Because the land is so filled with 
mountains, the Japanese rivers aie as 
a rule short and very swift— useful only 
for rafting down the timber from the 
highlands, or for pioviding cheap power 
foi electricity One of the thiills ex- 
peiienced by visitors to Japan is to 
shoot the rapids on one of the swift 
rivers in a boat that is by no means 
as clumsy as it looks 

The New Japan 

The Japan about which we used to 
read in school books has changed a 
great deal within the last twenty years 
Even befoic th( war the Japanese of the 
large towns esp(riilly the ports-- 


had learned much from the Americans 
and Europeans. Electric trains and 
trams, motor cars, picture - houses, 
hotels, theatres and restaurants much 
like those you find in Europe and 
America are common sights, for the 
Japanese are expcit imitators 

Cireat up-to-date mills, factories, 
foundi iei» and shipyards tell vei y plainly 
how well the Japanese have learned the 
business of modem manufactuie In 
Yokohama some of the busines‘5 office'^ 
remind you distinctly of the skyscrapei 
monsters of New Yoik, Chicago and 
San Francisco , the buildings are not 
so high, it is true, but the idea is 
unmistakably there You will see 
Japanese business men diessed mu( h as 
business me n ait in Em ope and Amci k a 
hurrying off to their offices in th( 
mornings <in(l fijurusc busnussgnls 



li }! J i h i t} i Hu Mf h } q 

WHLRh lirr oots on unihangh) 


Wlnh \\ t sin n flrt ss 111 1 < n vMikspn ul iii tin towns iiid Hit ofjipiii lit« in t lie ( nrit i v 

sid^ shf*ws ns s(jmf tiling oi < in J ipin of f>l(I l)nspi<tiirf was tdf eii in a v illd^^c oftnilral |ii)in 
rhe clothes worn by the men air the simr m st>l( as those worn bv tht ii incfsteirs iwailv ^ 

thousand yar^ ago 


HEIR TO THE JAPANESE THRONE 



1 hct ( inti r i T 


VVhil( tlu irivt uf IliL C lowii I’nin e u i'* pcrlornud iii llu iKiditjonal ol old Jap in tlu 
piocTSsu)!! thiou^h tlu* ca])ital was made iii i -in laf^es and unitorms faniiliai in J uropean countrus 
rhev wtic. in faot, ei^^htteiith CLiitury T uropcm in t>pc and not unlike those used in Biitain on 
bimilai occasions In the Palace grounds 35.oo« people assembled to acclaim the Crown Prim - 
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too, with short skirts and hair styles 
similar to those of the West. 

The Old Japan 

But m the country, away from the 
ports and the large cities, theie is still 
the Old Japan with its fine old-world 
courtesy and love of beauty, that 
contrasts so sharply with the ferocious 
cruelty of the Japanese during the war, 
its wonderful old temples and fascinating 
houses, and its craftsmen and aitists, 
who sometimes spend then whole lives 
on the cieation of a single work oi art. 

There, too, >ou can feel the real charm 
of Japan, enjoy the loveliness of the 
cherry blossom m spring, and sec the gor- 
geous colours of the maples m autumn. 

Life still flows fairly peacefully in the 
country villages of little brown houses, 


and m the thousands of tmy farms 
scattered in plain and valley. Un- 
ceasing woik m the nce-helds or in the 
tea-gardens and mulberry groves on the 
hill-terraces, or wood-cutting and fuel- 
gathering on the upper slopes, fills the 
whole day for these patient toiling 
peasants. In the attics of the faim- 
houses live the silk-worms on then 
flat tiays — greedy creatures that keep 
the gills and boys ever busy in gathering 
fresh mulberry leaves to satisfy the 
glowing appetites of their crawling 
charges until the time comes when they 
spin their cocoons of wonderful lustrous 
silk and set their keepers the new task 
of gathering, unwinding and drying the 
silk and making it into pale yellow 
hanks to be sent to the silk factory 111 
the town. 



HIROSHIMA ARISES AGAIN EROM ITS ASHES 


Prt'ss 


One of the most tlianiatic da>s in history was August 6th, 1945, when the fust atomic bomb used 
in warfare fell on Hiroshima, citv and port of Japan It was Itjrgely responsible for bringing the 
hnal end of the Second World War This photograph shows Hiroshima to day as the city arises 
anew from the chaos and desolation left in the wake of that moment of devastation 
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THE LAND OF THE RISING SUN 



-I iiUl 1 rf 

HtCORDING THEIR VOTES IN lOKYO 


One of the most remarkable ehan^LS iii J ipin diiriug Iht p isi few \c'irs 
is the pi ice women h ive come to on upy in nxtion il iff iirs n we 

have a scene outsuic one of the polling bootlis in lok\r» at i rccLit 
election It will be iiotiud that the women ire in soin c is( s ditsscd in 
the old national costume but the few men to bi sn n in ill dressed m 
Western fashion, now the general attire for men in the towns iiul cities 


JAPAN : 

Yokohama 

Those who come 
to Japan by sea 
usually enter the 
country at Yoko- 
hama, the chief port, 
which is virtually a 
joint city with Tokyo, 
where they are per- 
haps a little disap- 
pointed at hrst to find 
so many of the men- 
folk dressed in 
European garb and 
wearing hard bowler 
hats, but the bright 
clothes of the women 
and children make 
up for this. Over 
half Tokyo - Yoko- 
hami was destroyed 
in the war, but the 
concrete and steel 
buildings in the 
American style sur- 
vived, and the Japan- 
ese were quick to 
begin rebuilding 
New and the Old 
Japan flow through 
the streets in a 
mingling stream of 
motor cars while 
blue-clad coolies with 
mushroom hats may 
still be seen ; of rick- 
shas and bicycles 
I idden by schoolboys , 
of queer little lorrus 
drawn by small 
shaggy ponies, and 
electric cars 

One of the places to visit fiom 
Yokohama is Kamakura, which you 
can reach in less than an hour. There 
people go to see the famous Bronze 
Buddha, which is nearly 50 feet high, 
and whose eyes are said to be of puie 
gold and its foiehead of silver. Or if 
you wish to enjoy the beauty and 
peace of the countryside, you can 
go out to the Hakone Mountains, 


foity mills away On this line is 
Gotcmbi, where you can leave the 
tram to climb Fu]i if you wish, 
leaving your hotel at three in tin 
morning and reaching the summit 
in the late aftenioon You spend 
the night at one of the rest -houses 
and descend next moining 

Tokyo 

Tokyo IS only half an hour horn 
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Yokohama by dectiu train It was 
practically a luw iity, which aioso 
out of the rum caused by the tdiibic 
eaithquake and hre of ic)23, whuh 
left behind thousands of acres of 
smoking waste that only a week 
befoie was a piospeious city In si\ 
years the city was well lebuilt , “ si\ 
lu^w budges spanning a liver as wide 
as the Ihairics in I ondon 400 smalki 
budges over the city s moats and 
inlets, 600 miles of new roads, thne 
new^ park‘^, hfty-onc open spaces, dncl 
houses, shops and factoiies Ihiet 
days of rejoicing were proclaimed in 
March, ICJ30 The hmperor himself 
drove through the city in his motor cai 


at the head of a piocession, and “ paid 
reverence at the Hall of the Nameless 
Dead to the enshimed ashes of 
33,000 people who perished in the 
flames '' 

lokyo’s principal street, '' the 
Ginza, ' which runs thiough the heart 
of the city, where one could bu\ 
anything that could be purchased in 
the gre at towns of Europe and Amei ica, 
was almost completely destioyed in 
the war 

The Temples of Nikko 

Ntkko IS a pleasant place at which to 
stay. It lies 100 miles noith of 
Tokyo amid wonderful sceneiy, and 
IS renowned foi its 
beautiful temples some 
of which may be visited 
if you take off youi 
boots or shoes befoie 
entering and wear the 
special slippers pro 
vided by the temple 
guardians 1 he famous 
Shi me to lyeyasu bears 
the well-known carving 
which is copied in 
millions of Japanese 
trinkets, a carving in 
wood of thiee monkeys, 
one with his hand to his 
mouth, one with his 
hand to his eyes, and 
the other with his hands 
over his ears Speak 
no evil , see no evil , 
hear no evil The 
Japanese think much 
of Nikko , they have a 
proverb that runs 
** He who has not seen 
Nikko cannot say, 

‘ beautiful ' I '' 

Famous Cities 

Kyoto is another 
beautiful old city where 
you can see the Emp- 
eror's palace surrounded 
by its great wall 



LARCeST IN TIIL WORLD * 


\o susj<nd{<l 1x11 III tlu is larf,cr thciri tins om wliiili 

at tilt ( hion in Itniplo at K><)to m Japan K>oto was 
onct tlif" capital of Iht 1 inpirt and is a city with hioid streets 
eltctnt traction hue buildings and man\ other Westrrn 
inno\ations that l)ctokcn progress 


A TREE SHAPED LIKE A BOAT 



Iriiin \ 'xiid ma.j:K \llv cInn xrfcd sp ci runs arc a feature >f J trardenin I nt tho 

'iho'wn IS (f oiilbtaiidin ^ intcnst Ji is i s|.iiicc hr knovvn lo be (eruun b I I and 
111 th on sc )f tinic monk h i\ cut sn 1 tiainc 1 tlic branches till Ih \vh It 1 e has tssuiiu d 
the shap )t l boit I In uec Tna> be sc ri i i the Kinknku]! Ciirdcns at K\ot( 



r V /I 

Ihe raany-s tot eyed structure here depicted ib the cabtle at Nagoya lu Japan, built by KatO 
Kiyomasa in lOii The strangely curved caves ar« a feature of Japanese arcbitectuic and w« 
notice the satue peculiarity in man> of the pagodas 
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with SIX gates, and in whose shops you 
find some of the most exquisite pottery 
and other works of art in the woild. 
From Kyoto you can go up to lovely 
Lake Biwa, the biggest lake in Japan, 
which gets its name from the fact that 
it is shaped like a biwa or Japanese lute. 

The wonderful old city of Nara was 
the centre ot government a thousand 
years ago, and the ruins of palaces and 
temples tlicn* bt'ar witness to its foiiner 
greatness Osaka, whose many water- 
ways make Europeans call it the 
" Venice of Japan,"’ is a great mami- 
faclunng city with mills and factories 
on the most up-to-date lines Kobe 
is its gieat poit which, like Yokohama, 
is now thoroughly modern. 

Then there is the great seaport and 
dockyard of Nagasaki, standing on a 
bay on tlie Island of Kiushiu The 
port suffered terrible damage when the 


second atomic bomb fell in August, 

1945. 

Since then the future of Japan has 
been in the melting-pot and difficult 
times have had to be faced, just as th('y 
have in so many other countries. Ihit 
guided by her conquerors Japan is 
settling down to her great task, and the 
ingenuity and industry of her people^ 
will assuredly build up the country to 
something approaching its former 
prosperity. 

Japan To-day 

What would you find if you weie able 
to visit Japan to-day ? In the towns 
the ordinary Japanese have a hard 
struggle to keep life and home going 
Food IS a major problem because, since 
the war, the population has risen by 
11,000,000 (of which 8,000,000 are 
Japanese who have returned home 



itstKiatml Pre\s 


JAPANESE YOUIHS FAKE AN ENGLISH LESSON 

lor many \cars pa^L the Japanese have been keen studentb of foreign language b, and since the 
occupation by Ainei jcan forces the English language has been a :on^ulsory subject at the secondary 
schools Here we see the pupils at one of the High Schools in Tokio learning how to translate 

English into Japanese. 


shrine of IYEYaSU 



or wto brouif '"“y “> ‘h. Shr.„e of Iyeya.u at N ‘T''" 

lyeyMu w^bVieH to feudal Japtn°m “ shogu,, 

35J *"'®“ “ *'«“> picture show v 
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OLD AND NFW IN MODLRN JAPAN 

Jdp^infae women rliiu; nioit* to llie traditional dro^s Ilian do their men 
{oik and probably i\eii the ^iil in Wt stern diess in the picture would 
wear the Kimono aiiil obi like her (ompanioiib on national holidays 
and cereniunidl occasion^ 


from i'lbroad), to the amazing total of 
80,000,000. 

there is over-crowding, too, in the 
cities and even a large family will 
probably have no more than a single 
room which it can call home, or perhaps 
it will live in some makeshift dwelling 
amid the ruins. But outside the towns, 
the picture of life in present-day Japan 
is rather better : for the farmers and the 
fishermen have become comparatively 
prosperous since their harvests were 
needed to feed so many mouths. 


But these condi- 
tions, at present com- 
mon to most defeated 
countries and former 
battle areas, will 
change. Even so, 
Japan is unlikely to 
return to her pre-war 
position in the east- 
ern world where she 
had a mighty empire, 
a flourishing mer- 
chant navy, and 
profitable indust ry 
which was the main- 
stay of her power to 
make war. 

Japan no longer 
has the industry or 
the raw materials to 
plan for another war 
of aggression ; her 
conquerors have seen 
to that. Japanese 
farms and factories 
are now concerned 
with providing food 
and woik for the vast 
population of the 
islands, and it is ama- 
zing to what extent 
her production has 
recovered. As before 
the war, her textile 
industry is most im- 
portant and the pro- 
ducts of her textile 
factories formed 55 
per cent, of her 
exports in 1947. Her machinery 
<ind metals industries followed, and 
by the end of 1948 the export of 
their products w^as practically equal 
to that of 1936. Her main imports 
are at present, food, fuel, m^Lchinery, 
raw cotton, and fertilisers. 

Japan, stripped of her power to make 
war, must earn her keep in the world ; 
but she must now do this without seri- 
ously threatening — through her supply 
of pitifully cheap labour — the trade and 
prosperity of other producing nations, 



// 4nft';tr tig Koberti 

OUTWARD BOUND FROM NEW YORK 

With 1 tvpical New ^ ork skyline background, this cargo ship heads for open sea New York 
harboui is a great sta gateway for the whole of the United Mates It is a deep water harbour and 
unlike C canada s Montnal, is ne\er frozen 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

T he Fedeial Republic of the at first predominantly English. There 

United States is not so large as weir the Pilgrim Fathers, a little band 
Canada, but it has more than ten of men, women, and children who fled 
times as many people, for it lies in lati- from the bigotry of King James the 
tildes more favourable to the growth of First in 1620, in their tiny ship the 
a dense and busy population The 131 Mayflower , there were Roman Catho- 

or more millions of people living in the lies who began the first sett lenient s in 

United States are mainly of European Maiyland , Quakers in Pennsylvani i 
descent, but whereas the inhabitants of and debtors, rescued from piison by 
Canada are chiefly British or French, James Oglethorpe, in Georgia 
those of the United States have come 

from almost every nation in Europe to The Thirteen Colonies 
form a united new people un ^^r the By the time George III sat on the 
Stars and Stripes. Some 10 per cent. English throne, Britain had thirteen 
of the population of the United States colonies in America — which she was 
are Negroes, the descendants of the soon to lose through the obstinate 

slaves brought there to work in the stupidity of George and his ministers, 

plantations of the south-eastern States How the colonists rose against British 
during the bad old days of slavery. rule, united in Jefferson’s Declaration 
The peoples who came to America, of Independence, and with Geoige 
as often as not, were fugitives from Washington as their leader fought 
oppression and persecution, and were successfully for their freedom, is told 
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elsewhere. There were only some 4 
million people in the United States 
when independence was won. 

Immigrants still streamed in from 
Europe, and as the young Union became 
more closely knit together, self-con- 
fidence and a growing population 
brought about an extension of her 
frontiers. Louisiana was purchased 
from the French in 1803 ; frontier 
lands like Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois entered 


the Union ; pioneers pushed westward 
— along the Sante F6 trail, along the 
river Missouri, and over the mountain 
ranges to the Pacific shore. Most of us 
know, from books and films, the col- 
ourful and romantic story of these 
pioneers — of the covered wagons, the 
encounters with hostile Indians, and 
the famous scouts of the plains. 

The Civil War 

But America was not yet one in 
spirit. The States 
of the North and 
those of the South 
had wide differences 
in outlook, particu- 
larly on the question 
of Negro plantation 
labour. Negro 
slaves worked the 
cotton and sugar 
plantations of the 
South ; in the North 
slavery was detested 
as an affront to the 
morals of any 
civilised nation. 
The South, resolved 
to keep its slaves, 
wished to break 
away from the 
Union. The North, 
led by President 
Abraham Lincoln, 
one of the most 
famous of Ameri- 
cans, fought to 
preserve the Union. 

Heroic deeds 
under very gallant 
leaders and terrible 
bloodshed charac- 
terised the Civil War 
which convulsed 
the Unite^ States 
for four lofig years. 
Abraham Lincoln, 
in accepting the 
challenge of the 
South, “ saved the 
Union ” by a war 



Chesapeake atul Ohio Rlys 

IMF MOST VALUABLE STATUE IN AMERICA 


This feunous stJtiie ot George Washington, made fiom life by Jtan 
Antoint Hoiulon is said to be the most valuable piece of sciJptiin m 
tlu 1 lilted States It IS to be seen m the grateful rotunda of the Stab 
( apitol of Virginia at Hidiinond Friends, ami fellow- workers with 
Washington for \meiican independenie, suih as Tliomas Jtjferson, 
testihofl to the likeness in appearance and spirit which the famous 
SLuIptoi had recreated when the statue was fiuished 
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H. J^nherts 

INDEPENDENCE HAIX, PHILADELPHIA 

Here the historic Second Congress met in 1775 ; here Washington was chosen as Commander-m- 
Chief of the Army ; here the Constitution of the United States was approved and signed. Inside 
can be seen the ink-stand, quill-box and sand-shaker used for signing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The statue is of Commodore Barry, one of the leading naval men of the War of I ndepondcnce. 


which he, more than anyone, had 
desperately hoped to avoid. It was 
only his earnest conviction that the 
very future of America depended on 
the preservation of the Union and 
his deep sense of human justice that 
led him to pay so terrible a price. And 
it was terrible — 800,000 perished in 
the Civil War and for many years there 
remained a bitter hatred between North 
and South, traces of which exist to 
this day. 

Father of Waters ” 

The wounds of war healed slowly, 
but not even they could stop the for- 
ward march of America. To highways 
and waterways were added railroads, 
and in 1869 the Union Pacific, span- 
ning the vast continent, was completed. 


New cities came to life, wildernesses 
were transformed by keen ploughshares, 
factories and great industries aro.se as 
the mineral wealth of tlie Union was 
revealed. Tlie United States bustled 
on to greatness witli the same pioneer- 
ing spirit of enterprise and passionate 
love of freedom as the first settlers 
brought to her shores and wdiich still 
endures to-day. 

The central feature of the United 
States is a great and fertile plain with 
the mighty Mississippi — Father of 
Waters "---draining it with its giant fan 
of tributaries ; on the eastern side of it 
the parallel ranges of the Appalachians 
and the Alleghany plateau with the 
great rich Appalachian valley between, 
and on the wTsteni side of the plains 
the Western Cordillera of high ranges. 


THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 



This maKnificent obelisk commemorates the most famous American of all- -George WasMngton, the 
father of American Independence and the first President of the United States. For a long time there 
was no memorial to the great American in the national capital, but in 1848 the erection of a monu- 
ment was approved by Congress. The Monument was dedicated in 1885 and stands on the very site 
that Washington himself selected as a suitable place for “A Monument to the American Revolution. 
It was designed by Robert Mills as “ the noble offering of a nation to commemorate greatness. 

patriotism and virtue.** 
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RELICS OF AMERICA’S PAST 



In sucli .1 simplr cabin as this did Abraham Lincoln, one of America’s greatest presidents, live 
his eaily years. Such piioneer homes of American history are carefully preserv(?d at New Salem, 
Illinois, wliere Lincoln himself actually li\ed for a time. 



Photos- F. G. BaiUy. 


This four-hundrcd-year-old house in St. Augustine, in the state of Florida, is the oldest in the United 
States. Over its door hang the flags of Spain, Britain, the (xjnfederacy and the Ignited States, 

indicating its varied history. 
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lofty plateaux and great valleys and Lake Superior is part of the great 
basins, forming a tremendous complex " shield ” of very hard old rocks 
system of mountainous country 1,500 containing the richest iron deposits in 
miles wide, and containing some of the the world, where the ore is got out of 
most majestic highland scenery on the huge open pits in the Mesabi ranges 
globe The eastern high range of the by monster grabs and electric shovels. 
Western Cordillera is known as the taken in long lines of freight cars to the 
Rocky Mountains, which extend into lake side, dumped into monster ore 
r anada stecimer:^ and transported down the 

lakts to the big iron and steel works on 
L^kes and Great Plains southern shores of Lakes Michigan 

The northern part of the gieat plain and Erie 
of the United States is an extension But the southern part of the great 
of Southern Canada , there are the plains is veiy different It is much 
prairies golden with guun in siiniiner warmer, for one thing, and in the 
and snow-swept in winter, there are moister eastern and south-eastern parts 
the great cattle ranches of the diier maize and tobareo, cotton, sugar, rice 
prairies and the foothills , and around and subtropical fruits are giown in 
the southern and westirn sides of enormous cpiantities The south- 



the apeahe Ohio Klys 

THE JEFFERSON MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON i 


Thomas Jefferson, the great American democrat who wrote tae Declaration of Independence and 
later became the third President of the United States, is remembered as one of the fathers of his 
country in this beautiful memorial in Washington the Unitea States capital Jefferson himself 
was a skilled architect, and the limestone dome recalls Monticello Jefferson’s home and the rotunda 
of the University of Virginia both of which were built from his plans 





WASHINGTON GREETS A NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT 

Btinds b inntis ( Ar's, and wedtje shaped fonnations ol motor evtle polu c are ill part of tlie Washing- 
t(»n sconr on tlu (Ja> that a m\v Ticsident < f the United States is inanguiated J his pi( tnr< was 
taken as tin pioussion Tno\ed down Penn »\ Kama \\riiue to tin White House revienving stands 
where the nc\\l> tUcted Piesideiil took the salute of di tathments of the aimed font s The building 
111 the baekgtound is tlu Capitol, when Congress meets 


western plains are very dry ; parts, 
indeed, in Arizona and New Mexico 
are actual desert, although vast irri- 
gation works have done a great deal in 
recent years to turn barren deseit and 
lands into fertile grain-lands and fruit 
orchards. 

The Busiest Region 

The busiest and most thickly-peopled 
part of the United States is in the 
north-east, where great cities manu- 
facturing all kinds of goods and draw- 


ing to themselves the grain, cattle, ores 
and timber of the west give employ- 
ment to many millions of people. 
South ot them are the States where 
tobacco and cotton, rice and sugar have 
built up big business, and where other 
large cities flourish. West of all is the 
great basin of the Mississippi, with the 
great port of New Orleans near its 
mouth. West of the Mississippi Basin 
are the Mountain States, with their 
treasures of gold and silver, copper and 
lead and other minerals, and between 
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these and the Pacific are the States of 
the Pacific seaboard, the best known of 
which is the lovely land of California, 
with its jwrt of San Francisco on the 
Golden Gate. 

The capital of all this rich country 
is Washington in the District of Colum- 
bia, on the high banks of the beautiful 
Potomac River, which comes down 
from the Blue Mountains. This mag- 
nificent city, " foimded and planned 
by Geoigc Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of the United States, long before 
it was born,” has the stately Capitol as 
its centre, from which splendid avenues 
radiate like spokes from the hub of a 
wheel , fine Government buildings and 
monuments of marble appear amid 
their beautiful setting of trees and 
open spaces. Its people are mainly 
employed in Government offices. 


But the largest city in the United 
States, Americans say in the world, is 
New York, which has a population of 
some 12^ millions and which first grew 
up on the narrow rocky Manhattan 
Island and then overflowed to New 
Jersey, Brooklyn on Long Island and 
the Bronx, which to-day are linked 
together by many bridges. The first of 
these was the famous Brooklyn Bridge, 
built in 1883 ; since then more than fifty 
others of various sizes have been built. 

City of Skyscrapers 

Land became so dear, and room for 
building so restricted at the southern 
end of ciowded Manhattan Island, that 
the only thing to do was to build 
upvards,, since building outwards was 
impossible, lhat is why New York is 
the " City of Skyscrapr rs ” with streets 



( hesafeaKe Mild Ohw hi) s 

IHt WHITt HOUSE, HOME OF AMERICAN PRESIDENTS SINCE iSoo 

Washington, in the District of Columbia, is the capital of the United States, the nerve-centre of 
American government, and a beautiful city where famous Americans of the past are honoured by 
stately memoridls Its oldest public building is the White Fouse, which has betn the ofhcial 
home of every American President except the first, George Washington Its histone name is 

‘ President's House 
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U ^ rmilrvng /vt bfttj 

THC LINCOLN MEMORIAL, WASHINGTON 

rile mcmorid.1 to Abraham Lincoln, the fainoub Ih evident who gave 
the slaves their fieedoni cnid, at the cost of Mar, preserved the Union, 
IS a place of pilgrimage for Americans from near and far Above his 
seated figure, which is ig feet high, are engraved the words "In this 
temple as in the hearts of the people for whom he saved the Union, 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever " 


like ribbons at the 
bottoms of great 
deep canyons of 
masonry, shut in by 
giant buildings of 
fifty storeys high 
and more, one of 
which may house 
ten or fifteen 
thousand people 
during the working 
hours. Fleets of 
street cars, three 
underground 
tunnels one above 
another, crowded 
ferries and thronged 
bridges can hardly 
take the millions of 
workers home each 
day and bring them 
all back iicAt morn- 
ing. All the chief 
railways of the 
North American 
continent focus on 
the city, and to its 
crowded wharves 
come the products 
of the whole vast 
land behind it away 
to the Pacific. All 
nations have a 
home there. Fifth 
Avenue is the 
street of millionaire 
palaces, but in the 
lower quarters there 
are " great dingy 
box-like tenement houses where dwell 
the most motley mixture of human 
beings the world possesses." 

From La Guardia Airport 

Those who come to the United 
States from Europe enter at New 
York, welcomed by the famous Statue 
of Liberty, which at night has great 
floodlights around its base and a 
gleaming torch on high. Behind it is 
Ellis Island, where immigrants are 
interviewed to see if they can be 


admitted to the country, and beyond 
is the waterfront — the most amazing in 
all the world, with its skyline broken 
by the soaring blocks and peaks of the 
skyscrapers. 

New York has 307 miles of waterfront 
and some 1,800 docks. Americans 
claim that its four estuaries and seven 
bays constitute the largest natural 
anchorage in the world. 

From La Guardia Field, New York's 
airport, we can travel swiftly and conv* 
fortably to any part of the United States 
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or, for that matter, of the world. For the busiest part of industrial America, 
United States has two great airlines where rich coal-fields and oil-wells, 
that encompass the world — Trans- natural gas and water-])owor make 
World Airways and Pan-American Air- manufacturing possible on a huge scale, 
ways; and what is more, has solved the The heart of this busy region is Pitts- 
problem of its own vast distances with burgh, where " long lines of coal cars, 
numerous airlines which have “ changed huge ovens that turn coal into coke 
the unit of measurement from the mile for blast furnaces, smelting furnaces 
to the minute." Such transcontinental that look at night like volcanoes, 
companies as American Airlines, clouds of smoke, streams of fiery metal 
Eastern Airlines, United Airlines, and shooting out into moulds, great presses 
Transcontinental and Western Airlines and rollers at work shaping white-hot 
can speed us wherever we may wish to iron and steel, monster cranes, clanging 
go. La Guardia Field is thus an ideal metal, shrieking whistles and toiling 
starting point for a quick look at the men," make this city the most iin- 
United States, but it is now rivalled by portant metal-working centre in the 
the great new airfiidd which New York world. Westwards there is a second 
has built at Idlewood. Pittsburgh. This is Gary, Indiana, 

which has one of the world's largest — 
The Black Country of U.S. A. if largest — steel plants. Add 

North and west of New Yoik is the together the annual steel production of 


i 


A 



Acme Photo. 


NEW YORK BY NIGHT 

Like some strangely modem fairyland, New York presents tliis .ima/ing picture at night tunc. 
We are looking southwards from the Observation Hoof of the Rockefeller Center. Uj>per left arc 
strings of light marking the bridges over the East River to Brooklyn. In the far distance (right) an 
island pillar of light marks the Statue ot Liberty. Immediately before us is the towering Empire 
State Building, .surmounted by its unusual lighted shaft. 





Ihc Quodl Lunccincd IS tint pildt of Uil ( iimiH n# . l j 1 /v U treas I etnmgfr 

this picturt docking at lui pm at Ntu \(irk \otici linvi tl ^ ''H n in 

immediately fa. ing on to the aaUrfront andLas c h^ I^ T J . VI 

the background Ihc tallest of the ImilCgrshotn Vs t1 iTJ^^ n VV' "‘‘J *» 

height of 1,046 feet New York s great harbour handles neariv h^lf ,V ’ ‘ a 
t/nited States . the ..800 dofks of the raJl!rr‘"dTa»SV3r^^^^ ‘'’‘‘ 
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Britain, Russia, France, Japan, and 
pre-war Germany, and you will get 
some idea of the immense size of the 
American steel industry. 

Chicago 

Farther west is another giant city — 
Chicago — second largest city in the 
United States with over three and a 
half millions of people, its stockyards 
crammed with cattle and pigs from the 
western ranches or the neighbouring 
maize country, awaiting their turn to be 
converted into canned meats, meat 
extracts, and all the animal products 
that modern science can devise. Other 
large towns in the surrounding country 
share in this tremendous meat-packing 
business. Chicago is a city of sky- 
scrapers, too, and the chief grain 
market for the Middle West. 

There are two places which visitors 
make a point of seeing on their journey 
across the continent — the beautiful 


Yellowstone Park and the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado River in Arizona, 
both worthy of their places among the 
wonders of the world. 

In Yellowstone Park 

Yellowstone National Park is in the 
north-west corner of the State of 
Wyoming on the “ Great Divide of 
the Western Cordillera. Through it 
runs the Yellowstone tributary of the 
Missouri in deep canyons. It is not 
only a region containing some of the 
most wonderful scenery in the United 
States, but also a sanctuary where 
trees and flowers, birds and animals, 
are strictly preserved from the risk of 
extinction. The geysers and hot springs 
however, are the most astonishing of all 
its wonders. Four thousand hot sj)! ings 
and over a hundred geysers provide 
spectacles which can be witnessed 
nowhere else, except in the North 
Island of New Zealand. 



LN A 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 

Tunes Square is one of the best known centres of New York and is to that great city very much what 
Piccadilly Circus is to London. Linking Times Square and 52nd Street is Broadway, the city's 
theatreland which, at night, is ablaze with light. 
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Phcto H Armttromg Robtrts 

t*he United btatcs of America is a federal republic of 48 States, govimed by a Constitution which came into 
Uirct in 1 789 Washington is the capital and its most imposing and dominating building is the Capitol seen in 
rh( phdto) T iph iho\e In the wings on thi right and lift of this building sit the Senati and the Houst of 
lUpiiMdt iti\« Ihc ( apitol Stands on an eminenci W ft high and its gnat dome is crowned a statui 
d 1 uidoin tTei»rge Washington chose the site and the foundation stone was laid m 1791 the Govtmmuit 

moving into thi building in 1800 
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IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 



\PAofo ENA 

In Calitornia, U.S,A., is the Yosemite National Park, covering over 1,500 square milts Within this great 
irta IS the Yosemite Valley, a general \uy> ol which is seen above 7'ht valUy Ins at the south-west base ol 
the Sk rra Nv vaila and is famed for its wildly picturesque set nery, including a numbt r of mugnihct nt w atcrfalls 



In the South-west of the U.S.A , is the State of Yellowstone Park in Wyonung was opened to tht 
A^-i/ona and in this photograph we see some of the public as a national parkin 1872 There are numerous 

giant cacti and othf r remarkabU plants which Nourish hot springs and many magniheent geysers. Our 
in the wonderland of the Arizona desert photograph shows tht Old Faithful (Kyser 





FAMED IN AMERICA’S STORY 



Photo: B.S.A. 


Concord is a town of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 20 nulcs north-west of Hoston. It is the most ancient of American 
inland towns and is famous, too, for its literary associations with writers such as Emerson, Thoreau and 
Hawthorne. Louisa M. Alcott, author of Little W'otfivfi, Im-d at Orchard House, seen above. 



Photo. E.N.A Photo: U. Armstrong Hoherti 


On the spot in Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the Carved by the sculptor, C;ut/«»n Borijlum, in the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed on December 21, 1620, to mnsuve rocks standing in* Mount Uushmere National 
found the first settlement in New England, stands Park, are these giant effigies of some of the great »n« n 
this commemorative statue of a Pilgrim maiden. w'ho have mfiuenced the course of American history. 



FROM NEW YORK TO HOLLYWOOD 



Fkoio tNA Photo h \ i 


L>ing almost entirely utthin th« ( I reat Basin, Nevada Ni^Kt tiiiu in Ncvn VorK. uvtals i eity ot hrillianet 
lb one of the Western StaUs of the U A Our and of Hashing lights Our photograph shous tht 
photograph sho\^s a vn w looking do\\n on the like Broadw ly and limes Square looking north from 
and spillwa) ot th( famous Boulder Dam in Ne\ adn Tinus Building Dn tht left is the Astor Hotel 



Hollywood, which has grown up in the golden Los Angeles was among the pioneer centres of the 
atmosphere of sunny California, has for long been him industry and from it Hollywood has developed 
the capital of the film world Httc is a general view It has also a great fruit-growing industry Our 
ot the residential part of the film stars’ own town photograph shows thi City Hall in Angeles 
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The Grand Canyon of Arizona is 
easily reached by the Sunshine Route" 
of the Southern Pacific ; a branch line 
runs to the veiy edge of the Tonto 
Rim, where are large hotels for visitors. 

The Grand Canyon 

The canyon itself is " a terrific trough 
6,000 to 7,000 feet deep and from ten 
to twenty miles wide, and hundreds 
of mih's long, within which are hundreds 
of peaks higher than anj mountain 
east of the Rockies, yet whose heads 
aie below the floor level of the Colorado 
Plateau," in which this enormous gash 
has been cut by the power of running 
water. From its rim you can look 
down through a mile of clear air to 
the yellow ribbon of the Colorado River 
which has cut this mighty trench by 
.ig^* ' g “losion. Its tributaries, too, 
have cut similar, but smaller canyons, 
which entei the mam canyons, dissect- 
ing the diy jdateau into a system of 
profound gorges. 

Beyond the Great Basin, with Salt 
Lake City and its irrigated fields and 
gardens near Great Salt Lake, and 
ovei the Sierra Nevada, famous for its 
forest giants, the traveller descends into 
the iich valley of California — a land 
of floweis and luscious fiuits, ncJi in 
giain and cattle -where careful iriiga- 
tion dining the dry summer makes it 
possible to glow tilings all the year 
lound. Calilornia’s great city is the 
port of San Francisco by the Golden 
Gate. 

Golden California 

Gold made San Fiaiicisco. But the 
land had greater liches than gold, and 
these — the wealth in timber and Tiain, 
cattle and fruit — were first developed 
by those who came seeking gold but 
finding much more lasting sources of 
income. Gold is stiU mined in the 
Sierras, and in the lowlands, where 
monster gold"dredg(‘s eat their slow 
way across couiitiy, extracting the gold 
and leaving behind them a desolate 
trail of waste gravel like strips of desert. 



H \niist ni 1\ tft 

IHL STATUE OF IIBFRIT 


()n»' ot tht‘ moi>t fdiiioiis laiidtnailvs in lln 
this statue of Libt rt\ 1 nlivihteiiint, l lu \\ uj hi 
stands on J^edloe’s Island at Hu tnliiiue lo \c\v 
Xork Ilarboul Ocsigiud In HaitlioMi the 
famous hrenrh ‘iculptoi it took ti n \iars 
to make and was presented l>v the lunch 
to thi Vineriein mtion in liu lu iglil 

ul llu -^t itui (Mdl including llu ptihsi.ii) 
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Between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Pacific lies the great Californian Valley, 
whose natural shelter and Mediter- 
ranean climate combine with scientific 
irrigation by farmers to make it ideal 
for fruit-growing. Here are acres of 
luxuriant orange groves, vineyards, 
apple orchards : luscious crops of 
grapes, figs, lemons, grapefruit, peaches 
aiid other fruit which are shipped to all 
parts of the world from the Golden 
Gate port of San Fiancisco or sent by 
railroad in refrigeration cars to other 
parts of the United States. 


California, too, has one of the greatest 
aircraft building concerns in the United 
States at Burbank, whose factories have 
produced such famous planes as the 
Lockheed Hudson and the Lockheed 
Lightning. 

United States’ Oil 

In addition, California has oil, and 
is the second most important oil- 
producing State in the Union. Her 
20,000 wells yield some 20 per cent, of 
the total U.S.A. oil production. 

The United States actually pi educes 
nearly two -thirds 
of the world supply 
of petroleum. Her 
richest fields lie in 
Texas, Oklahoma. 
Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Kansas, 
but many other 
States are oil pio- 
ducers too. Most 
important of all is 
Texas which 
accounts for 40 pci 
cent, of United 
States' oil produc- 
tion and whose 
'‘Big Inch" pipeline 
from Longville to 
Norris City, Illinois 
(530 miles), with its 
ten powerful pump- 
ing stations, pushes 
oil eastwards at a 
rate of 6 million 
barrels a month. 

Back to California 
— to Los Angeles, a 
city of sunshine that 
is a traditional 
centre cof fruit-grow- 
ing. Kot far away 
is Hollywood, whose 
clear air and bril- 
liant sunshine make 
it an ideal “ home 
of the Inovies." To 
the east and south 
lies real desert 



H irni<itrms Uobtrl 

CROSSING THE GRAND CANYON 


One of the most reniarkcible senes of canyons in the world occurs on the 
Colorado Kiver in the U.S.A The finest of these is the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona, a gor^e which extends for over 200 miles and is between 
3.000 and (j.ooo feet in depth Our picture shows a light suspension 
bridge across one of tn*^ narrowest parts of the Grand Canyon. 



//. irni.’Hrun^ Ki>t>frts. 

Nt;w York’s Kockefcller Center consists of twelve towering limestone skyst rdpers, of which the 
largest is the 70-storey RCA Building shown in this picture. The Center also has two theatres and 
forms the grcuitest broadcasting and business headquarters in the United States as well as one ol its 
most famous showplaces. Within the Center are restaurants, clubs, oltices, roof gardens, and the 
Music Hall which is the largest theatre in the World. An anny of workers is needed to keep the 
Center cleiin. There are 21,292 windows alone. 






a.. . ' juiA» 

' Keystone. 

Land is so scarce and buildings so crowded together in New York that the one way in which to 
provide the needed accommodation was to carry constru-^tion upwards. This has brought to the 
city a veritable forest of skyscrapers, representing some vif the tallest structures ever reared by 
man. Our photograph was taken from the sixty-seventh floor of the Chrysler Building and 
shows what you would see if you looked down upon the street below. 




This wonderful ‘>napshul was taken in the course of a survey ot New ^'oik by aeioplaiie, and 
shows the tower of the great Woolworth Building completely surrounded by cloud. Notlung 
could bring home to us more realistically the height of these enormous skyscrapers, laised stuiey 
alter storey, each one ol them housing from 10,000 to 15,000 vvorkeis during business hours. 
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F. G. Bailey. 


The pleasant tree-1 med streets of Uirmingham, Alabama, ^’ontrast with the grey ^noke of the iron 
and steel plants not far distant. Birniiiigham is the largest city in the state, and is called *' Pitts- 
burgh of the South." 
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If In IS r txf, li IfTts 


Hh Uniltd states piocluct s amazing quantities of steel each year from mills snrh as tin orit seen 
in this putnie Pittsburgh in thf state of Pennsylvania, is the greitest steel centn but Oary, 
Indian i also has one of the world s largest steel plants 



F \ A 


This picture shows the interior of an American steel plant Stainless steel ingots art being poured 
into a huge electric furnace More than ninety million tons of steel ingots arc piodiut d tath >eT.r 

by this great American industr} 
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Photo<i H Affnstrong Roberts 

Hare is a view of another pait of the same state, which is ote of the thirteen original states in tlie 
Union Steel and coal are important industries but so is farming, and the farmstead seen in this 

picture IS typical 
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Htrvnill in\<rsi1\ it rTml)ridKe Miisachubclts is the olili st in tbe I nitf d Stat ^ in 1 d it s from 
T( ^ U IS niinid aftti John Harvard \\ ho If^ft Inlf bis (State to the I r 11 ^,0 One f its 1 nil Ijnjfs 

(called TI ills) IS seen here 



I h i 1 \ i 


Ihis IS the Harki ,s lowei ut \alc Univirsitv Ihis is I 1 iir 11 ill pni t i.l th I UMisitv of 

at New Haven ConncctK iit, which univtrsitv I'lmuton New jusiv whieh mill iS<yi> \^as 

hcib produced ngt^hk suciitihc ijcUolarb valh 1 I lu < dl n \cu Jo > 
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CARVED IN THE ROCK 



i\eyston4. 


The 131iick Hills of South Uakotu named alter their derk carpet of firs and pines, contain an 
unusual monument to four of America's great men. Un Mount Rushmore, carved from the 
mountainside, are gigantic memorials to W ashington, Lincoln, Jefferaon and Theodore Roosevelt. 
You can form some idea of the size of these effigies by comparing the face of George Washington 
(above) with the hut on the skyline. 
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STRANGE CITtES, OLD AND NEW 



H 4rtn^trmg Kohfrts, 


In Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, you can see this centiirics-old cliff village that was once the 
home of primitive Indians. Droughts in the thirteenth century caused the Indians to forsake this 

and other similar homes at Mesa Verde. 



Keystone. 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee, might almost be described as a town of dangerous secrets, for it is a centre 
of atomic research in the United States. This view of the town shows the hospital and the 

dormitories used by the workers. 
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WHERE THE TUOLUMNE FLOWS 



H 4rmshong hobtrts 


The I lilted States has many beautiful National Parks whnt thousands ot Anumans caUi year 
lor holidays amidst superb scenery Among the best kno\Mi is the \osemite National Piik in the 
Sierra Nt\ idi, about a hundred and forty niiks from Sai hraiicisco J Ik Paik his an aiea of 
1,170 s(pii.ri miles, through \\hieli llows the luolumne Kiver and its f Uls, giant trees rocky peak$ 
and dom* s piovide such scenes of iiatuial grandeu*" as aie se idoin surp iss« d 
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// Arm'.irong 


On the borders of Montaii.i and Idaho, but mostly in WyotninM. are the ^.472 square miles ot ^ ellou- 
stonc National Park, oiu' of the most beautiful and incredible places in the United Slates which is 
visited by iiearb hall a unllion touiists everv year. Within the Park arc hot springs and j^^eysers, 
mountains made of sulphur and of black vulcanic glass, and the wonderful canyon whose steep 
yellow walls hem in the turbulent Yellowstone river. It is here that the river leaps over a clifl 
30S feet high, forming the l^wer Falls seen in this picture. 
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SCENES AT A RODEO 





Maybe the American West is not so wild these days, but you will still find cowboys there —and cov\ - 
girls too. Their skill is often displayed in rodeos which such events as roping tho calf (above) absays 

find a place in the programme. 



Riding a lively mount such as this is a severe 
test of horsemanship and endurance for this 
Californian cowboy. 



Photon. E.N.A 


This picture shows us the ornate dress and har- 
ness that a cowboy might favour for some very 
special occasion. 
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COTTON 'DOWN SOUTH 



Uvis th< Ur^^cst of tho State > leads in cotton production but I oinsiaiia, Mabama Mi^-^iSbippi 
Georgia and Jtiincsscc abo yield large crops This scene of Negro c ntoii pickets is t\pi( il of thi 

south and sho^^s the old way of picking 



Photos }{ ifMstrcng Rohtrts 


lliia bonny Nfegu child, standing amid pickid Nowadays tlu u aic inuhnus liki this which 

cotton, evidently means to lose no time in pick the cotton automatically, en.tbhng one man 

stilting his career as a pick^.! to do the work ot sevci d pickers 
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WHERE THE TOBACCO CROWS 



Photos: H. Armstrong RoherU. 


Tennessee and Virginia als^j have some of the largest tobacco plantations in the world, the town of 
Richmond, V’^irginia, being the chief tobacco centre. This picture shows a typical plantation scene, 
with experts examining the tobacco as it grows. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA TO HAWAII 



A wjde variety of climate, scenery, trees and flowers is found in California, the Golden State of the 
U.S.A., which extends for nearly 800 miles from noith to soiitli. This picture shows the famous 
Joshua Trees (Yucca lirevifoHa) growing in the so-called desert lands of California. 



Mondtalf, 


The twenty Hawaiian Islands lying in the Noith I'aciflr together form the IVrntory of Hawaii of the 
United States. The capital is Honolulu, on the island of Oahu. Next to sugar, pineapples (seen 
above) are the ;iiost important produce. Kach plant gives fruit for about four years in succession. 
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THERE’S A STAR FOR EVERY STATE- 



The Stars and Stripes, which is the National Flag of the United States of America, has six rows of stars 
m its top left-hand comer, with eight stars in every row. Hach of these stars represents one State in the 
Union This pictorial map shows the different States and some of the major activities or sights which 
belong to each. The largest state of all is Texas which is double the sise of the United Kingdom ; the 
smallest IS Khcxle Island, which is bounded by Massachusetts and Connecticut Washington, the Federal 
capital, stands in the District of Columbia between Maryland and Virginia. 
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IN THE NATIONAL FLAG OF THE U.S.A. 



S/Vt 1 illy (It iivti f r th% wv rk 


lhat portion of the United Stitcs formed by Maine, Nt^^ llampshm \cinioiit, CoiiucLtitut and Ma^sa 
chusetts has a climate not unlike our own, and these states are sometimes lollcc lively knovMi as tlic New 
England states. South of them are the Atlantic states and still further south the staU s wheie tolton and 
other tropical crops flourish and labour is largely in the hands of the descendants of Ncgio sla\es States 
such as Iowa and Missouri form the Middle West and arc followed by Kansas, Texas t olorado and othcis 
known as the Western states In the far west are the Pacihc states of California, Washington and Oregon 
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countiy, with weird flowering cacti and 
primitive Indian tribes who still live in 
their pueblos or communal houses of 
sun-baked adobe or clay, much as 
their forefathers lived a thousand years 
ago. 

Cotton 

United States lands bordering the 
Gulf of Mexico are districts of cotton- 
fields. rice-fields, and sugar plantations. 
Texas, the biggest of the States, 
is also the largest cotton producer. 
The great cotton ports are New Orleans, 
Galveston and Mobile on the Gulf, and 
Charleston and Savannah on the 
Atlantic. 

New Orleans, once an old city of 
French and Spanish houses that re- 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

minded one of the people who founded 
it and first made it a place of import- 
ance, has now a growing horizon of 
skyscrapers that recall those of the 
other great American cities of the 
north-east. It stands nearly loo miles 
up the winding Mississippi. 

The Mississippi, “Father of Waters 
is — with its tributary, the Missouri — 
the longest river in the world. It comes 
from Lake Itasca and from the Western 
Cordillera, flowing slowly across a vast 
plain, confined in its lower course by 
great embankments called levees which 
sometimes give way causing terrible 
floods. Its streams and tributaries 
extend into the wheatlands of the north, 
the cattlelands flanking the Western 
Cordillera, and the maize and cotton 



Mondtate, 

IN A CAUI-ORNIAN ORANGC GROVE 

Between the Sieira Nevada and the l^ciiic lies the great Cahforinaii Valley >^it3i its endless acres 
of orange groves, vineyards and apple orchards. Here \%e see part of the rich orange harvest being 
gathered. The fruit is carefully cut, not picked from the trees, and is cleansed with mild soap and 
borax before it is packed for sending away. 

















JHK UNIThD SIAltS OF AMERICA 





A MIAMI BLACH 


f r Hatley, 


Ihc \tlintic shons of Florid i, th( southernmost state of the United States, arc studd( d with sta 
side resorts and winter heaehes where it seems as if the sun shines all the >ear lound Mnmi is 
among the best known of its world-famous pleasure groumLs, and looking at this picture of sun 
kissed Matheson Beach Miami, we can understand why these shores are so popular with people from 

the colder north 


belts around St. Louis and New Orleans 
respectively. 

South-east of St. Louis are the largest 
tobacco plantations in the world, most 
of them in the States of Virginia, 
'lennessee, and Kentucky The chief 
tobacco centre is Richmond, and exports 
go via such ports as Wilmington, 
Norfolk, and Baltimore. 

The south-east is the home of one of 
the greatest and most beneficial schemes 
ever undertaken by a United States' 
government — the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which was set up in i()33 to 
control and harness the flow of that 

worst river," the Tennessee. The 
fine dams and hydro-electric stations of 
TVA have given electric power, not 
only to rural farms and townships, but 


to one of the strangest, most recent 
and most secretive communities in the 
world — that of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
the home of United States’ atomic 
reseaich Many Americans believe 
that an Authority similar to the 1 Va 
should be set up for the Missouri river, 
" Big Muddy " as it is called, but as yet 
the MVA has not come into being 
Anothei gigantic hydro-electric 
scheme is on the Columbia river, where 
the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Uams 
cieate vast supplies of power fiorn the 
snow and icc waters from the Rockies 
PowTi from these dams feeds light 
industry in the West and supplies the 
plutonium plant at Hansford, Wash- 
ington, which was actually sited there 
because of the availability of limitless 
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power. It was at Hansford that the 
actual content of the atomic bomb was 
made. But it is Los Alamos, the 
strange, young city of New Mexico, that 
is now said to be the only place in the 
U.S.A. where atomic bombs are actu- 
ally manufactured. 

Florida — Southernmost State 

Lovely Florida, whose peninsula, like 
a projecting thumb, points southwards 
into the warm waters of the (iulf Stream, 
rivals California in the prothiction of 


fruits. Its Atlantic shores are studded 
with seaside resorts and winter beaches 
popular with Americans from the colder 
north — Palm Beach, Miami, and Day- 
tona Beach, the last famous as the scene 
of record-breaking motor trials. In 
Florida, too, you could buy a baby alli- 
gator if you wanted one, or seek out 
the aloof Scminolcs, a people who live 
apart and are still a law unto themselves. 

The United States has also respon- 
sibilities beyond her immediate borders, 
for she lias several outlying territories— 
Alaska, Hawaii, 
’ Puerto Rico, the 



Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American 
Samoa. 

“The Roof of North 
America ** 

Americans some- 
times refer to Alaska, 
their territory in the 
far north-west, as 
" the roof of North 



' r 



America," and if you 
travel lip the great 
Alaskan Highway 
(about which you can 
read in volume three) 
to the high moun- 
tains near Cape Spen- 
cer it is easy to under- 
stand this description . 
For here are some of 
the highest peaks of 
the North American 




// irmstrnng Roberts^ 

THF RAINBOW NATURAL BRIDGE 

In soiitli-eastern Utah, from the Arches National Monument to tiu* 
Navajo Indian Reservation on the Arizona border, is u. desert wond<‘r- 
Jand where Nature has carved the long reefs of sandstone rock into a 
tliousand and one curious shapes and formations. Pictured her(‘ is 
the Rainbow Bridge whidi is 300 feet high and was held to be sacred 
by the Navajo Indians. 


continent. Mount 
Fairweather (15,300 
ft.), Mount St. Elias 
(18,008 ft.), and 

Mount Logan (19,850 
ft.). But the highest 
of a|l lies much far- 
ther north ; that is 
Moifnt McKinley 
whose snowy cap rises 
to 20,300 ft. Juneau, 
with a population of 
nearly 6,000, is 
the largest town of 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 



Ik sides the states m the Union, American territory includes Alaska Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
etitain islands The pictuie above shows us the Childs Glacier on Copper River in the Territory 
of Alaska where salmon fishing and mining are the chief industries 



t h J ff r tt If, h }trt\ 


I Ins youngster is hiinding quilt haj^pily inntl \ this putim tikts us hick to 1 *h Lhnttd St-ites 
Put 1 to Kico sugar tane crop Mol isses, tubaceo luopt i to the st Ue <»l Mum aiul shows how 
colfee and jnntapples are also major products niapJo syru]> i t<)lhtt< I Iroin the frets 
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Alaska, and here you can see a gold 
mine whose shafts run upwards. It 
is the Alaska Juneau mine which 
penetrates Roberts Mountain. Another 
interesting place in Alaska is Point 
Hope, some 200 miles north of the 
Bering Strait, where arclijeologists have 
discovered a buried city which was in- 
habited in the years before Christ by a 
highly cultured people. 


Alaska is by no means solely a region 
of snow and ice. The Alaskan summer 
brings long hours of sunshine, beautiful 
flowers, and bathing beaches. But it 
caimot hope to rival Hawaii in such 
things. Here the traveller is greeted 
with tliose garlands of flowers known 
the world over as leis. There are more 
than twenty islands in the group which 
we call Hawaii, but onl}^ eight of them 
are inhabited. They 
are old volcanic 
islands, and the oldest 
is Kauai, where 
Captain Cook landed 
in 1778. The largest 
of the islands is 
Hawaii; b lit the 
capital, Honolulu, is 
on the island of Oahu, 
and is the chief port. 

Hawaii's chief indus- 
try is farming, the 
staple crops being pi ne- 
apples and sugar-cane. 

Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico is an 
island of the West 
Indies, and San Juan 
is its chief town, and 
one of the oldest cities 
in the New World. In 
its sixteenth-century 
cathedral rest the 
ashes of Ponce de 
L6on, the first govern- 
or of this former island 
of the Spanish Ejnpire. 
Sugar is the island's 
main crop, and large 
quantities are expor- 
ted to the United 
States. Grapef niit , 
pineapples and other 
citrus fn^ts are grown, 
and the dried leaves of 
the yarey palm are 
used for making straw 
hats. Tobacco and 
rum are even more 
important products. 



//. Armstrong Roberts. 

PAINTING THE DESIGNS ON POTTERY 


Under the admiring gaze of the little girl, this Pueblo Indian artist of 
New Mexico paints gay designs on her pottery. Her brush js probably 
made from a few hairs pulled from a dog’s tail and twisted round a 
stick. The pots are soft-baked and are so porous that they must be 
wntcr-proofcfl inside before they can be used, 


ntncs 



FI GATING GARDENS IN MEXICO 


It ‘itfn tr R hf 


H IS striped hi inkct like ^etapi slun^' uiossone shoiiMn this Mexic in p ■>;/ (pr-xsint funvr) poll s 
his pi iniitn ( e r ift tuross tin still wiU rs of \oclnnnk o s tioitiiipj f^arcli ns 1 lu Mpxk niKipiililH of 
which he IS cl cili/fii, takes its inm« fioin the old c ipit d of tin \/tee (.rn]>iT( 
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HE PAN-AMERICAN HIGH- 

WAY, the great motor i oad to link 
the United States to Colombia and 
South Amenta, will run acioss a naiiow 
and mountainous isthmus through the 
countries of Mexico, Guatemala, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. These lands ol the 
old Spanish Main are the historic home 
of ancient Indian cultures many of 
which survive to-day in the manneis 
and customs of the peopks of Mexico 
and Central America In some parts, 
Indians are still the most numerous 
inhabitants, and here and elsewhere 
tracts of the ancK nt Mayas, lollecs. 


and Aztecs can be found slight maylx 
but discernible nevertheless 

Or(' of the reasons why th^^se ancient 
peoples have not survived to a gicattr 
extent is that the Spaniards brought 
to Central America, not only an insati- 
able lust for gold and (. hristiaiiity at its 
most fanatical, but also European 
diseases which wrought havoc among 
the native peoples of the isthmus lands 
Ihc great eeiitics of Spanish coloni- 
zation were (iuadalajara in the Mexican 
Highlands, and Mexico City which was 
the capital of the Vhce-royalty of New 
Spain Other centres from which 
Spanish powei spiead w(Te (luatemala 
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City, and Panama which commanded 
the gold route across the isthmus and 
became almost legendary in its fame as 
a rich commercial city that was a 
constant lure to such buccaneers as 
Morgan. But the Spanish adventurers 
were comparatively few, and despite 
the dreadful epidemics the surviving 
Indians more than outnumbered them. 
Population is still thickest where it was 
before the Spaniards came, and Euro- 
peans are more than outnumbered by 
pure Indians, and by mestizos -people 
with both Spanish and Indian blood in 
their veins. 

For three centuries Mexico and 
Central America were ruled by Spain, 
except for the British colony of Hon- 
duras on the northern coast of the Gulf 
of Honduras. The breakaway from 
Spain between 1819 and 1823 began a 
long period of civil war, of bad govern- 
ment, of groupings and regroupings of 
the Central American republics as we 
now know them, and in the case of 
Mexico, a desperate struggle against 
Napoleon the Third of France who 
attempted to place Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria upon the throne of a 
Mexican empire. From such turmoil 
arose the modem Mexico and its 
neighbouring republics of Central 
America (except for Panama, which 
was part of Colombia until 1903), 

In Mexico and Its Capital 

Estados Unidos Mexteanos, the United 
States of Mexico, is the full name of 
the land called after the old capital of 
the Aztec empire. For Mexico consists 
of 28 states, three Territories, and a 
Federal District around Mexico City, 
the capital. Mexico is a land of moun- 
tain backbone from whose Mount 
Zempoaltepec both the Pacific Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico can be seen. 
Across the country runs a volcanic belt, 
some of whose peaks rise so high that 
they arc always clad in snow. Most of 
Mexico is high table-land, but there are 
narrow coastal plains and also the low 
peninsula of Yucatan. There is no 


cold as we know it ; the Mexican 
climate is kind and creates ideal con- 
ditions for life and agriculture. 

At least sixty-five out of every 
hundred Mexicans live from the land. 
On the coastal plains, there are verdant 
forests of mahogany and other woods, 
and plantations wliere sugar-aine, 
bananas, rice, rubber, cocoa, and other 
tropical crops are grown . On 1 1 le higher 
ground, coffee, cotton, tobacco, maize, 
and vines flourish. On the high plateau 
land, root crops and fruit are grown, 
and here the farmers' asses, sheep, and 
goats are pastured. But only about 
half of Mexico’s land is of leal use to 
her farming people, and arable land is 
actually only 8 per cent, of her total 
area. Formerly, Mexican farmland 
was chiefly divided among the haciendas 
(estates) of the wealthy landowners and 
worked by poor peons (peasants). 
Haciendas, and theii small brothers, the 
ranchos, still exist, but most of the big 
estates have been broken up and th(' 
land shan‘d among the peons, under 
the ejido system of the iiijfal village 
community. President Cdrdenas. 
especially, took a lead in this redistri- 
bution of land, and it was he who 
gave the Laguna cotton region a 
£2,500, 000 irrigation scheme and intro- 
duced collective farming there. 

The market centre and focus of 
social life in Mexico is the village, where 
the people gather on market-days, 
feast-days, and holidays. Most prob- 
ably they are farmers, or miners from 
the silver, gold, copper, zinc, or other 
mines, or workers from the oilfields and 
factories. For Mexico has important 
mineral resources, and the first centres 
to be established by the Spanish 
colonists, after Mexico City and (luada- 
lajara, were mining towns* These old 
centres arc still being worked and one 
of them, Pachuca, is stiB the richest 
silvei town in the world. Mexico 
produces nearly half the world’s silver 
and is the fourth largest producer of 
gold. Lead from Chihuahua and 
Nuevo Leon makes her the second of 
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the world's lead producing countries. 
Mexican oil comes from Tampico, 
centrally situated on the Gulf of Mexico 
and is more important for its effects 
upon Mexico's relations with other 
nations than for its quantity which has 
fallen sharply since the Mexican 
government ousted the foreign oil 
companies in 1938. 

Nearly three-fifths of Mexico's people 
are mestizos, of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. Most Mexicans live in 
the plateau country, especially round 
the capital, Mexico City, which has a 
population of over a million. 

The historical centre of Mexico City 
is a square, or plaza, called the Zocalo, 
with the government buildings and the 
old cathedral, built on the site of an 
Aztec war temple. From this nucleus 
the fine capital, with modern 

buildings, busy office blocks, and 
spacious avenues like the Paseo de la 
Refonna, has developed. Mexico City 
is not only the geographical capital of 
Mexico ; it is the country's spiritual 
capital, a centre of cultural and social 
life as well as of industry and commerce. 

Guatemala and Its Gum 

Guatemala is the northern-most of 
the Central American republics, bor- 
dering Mexico with a region of dense 
jungle where chicle, the gum that is used 
in chewing gum, is tapped from massive 
trees. The mountains of Mexico con- 
tinue their southwards thrust in 
Guatemala, forming the Altos (High- 
lands) where most Guatemalans live 
“ in the shadow of sleeping volcanoes." 
Actually, some of the volcanoes are 
far from sleepy ; Fuego Volcano, 
near Antigua the former capital, is 
always steaming and now and again 
spews red-hot lava from the sulphur- 
streaked sides of its active crater. The 
land surface of Guatemala is mostly 
covered with ash from these volcanic 
giants, except in tlie cast towards the 
Caribbean. Mount Tajamulco is the 
highest Guatemalan volcano, rising 
nearly 14,000 feet above sea level. 



Dorien T ngk. 


MHXICO’S INDEPENOENCI: MONUMENT 
Tliis line monument stamls in Mexico ('ily’s 
l\iseo de la Refornia and (oinintMnoratts the 
emergence of Mexico from three centuries of 
bondage. At the top stands winged Victory 
With a laurel wreath, and holding in her left 
hand the broken chains of enslavement. 


SCENES IN MEXICO 



In i<J43, d simple Indian fanner of the Mexican village of Paricutin was ploughing his fields when 
he heaid a rumble and just bthind him appeared a spiral of white smoke So began this volcano 
whi< h is the only active cratei in the volcanic chain that runs across MeMc<» 



Photos E N*A 


This IS part of Mexico City's Pasco de la Reforma, one of the most splendid boulevards in the world 
which leads to Chapultepec Park, the home of Mexico's nilcis since the days of the A7tec Empire. 
Mexico City, wifh its population of over a million, has been called the oldest city m North America 
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AND GUATEMALA 



Until 1776, La Antigua was the capital of Guatemala. To-dav it 19 a 

architectural of La Merced shown in this picture. The modern capital 

IS Guatemala City, clean, spacious, and thoroughly up-to-date. 



Photon: F.S.A 

Guatem^a’s ^ke Atitlan is one of the most beautiful lakes in the world. Its waters are the deepest 
blue and are fringed by such volcanoes as Atitlan Volcano seen in the background of this picture 
The lake is thirteen miles long and. in places, is fifteen hundred feet deep. 

3OX 
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Since 1776, Guatemala City has been 
the capital. Before then, the capital 
was at I^ Antigua, the Very Noble 
and Very Loyal City of St. James of the 
Gentlemen of Guatemala," which three 
times in its cultured history was 
destroyed by earthquake and flood. 
To-day, La Antigua is a sleepy old 
town rich in architectural gems of the 
days when Guatemala was Spanish. 
Her Palace of the Captains-Gencral is 
considered to be one of the finest 
examples of Spanish colonial archi- 
tecture in the Americas. 

Guatemala City was once itself a 
town of quaint cobbled streets, but 
these — and the old houses and build- 
ings — have now yielded to modern 
thoroughfares and fine buildings like 
the National Palace. Guatemala City 
is spacious, modern, and clean, but 


along its streets you can see gaily 
dressed Indians carrying loads upon 
their backs as they do in all parts of the 
country, for Guatemala’s population is 
predominantly pure-blooded Indian. 

Coffee is the prime export crop of 
Guatemala which is an agricultural 
country with many corn-producing 
Indian small-holders. The villages are 
famous for their weaves of cloth and 
for the brilliance of their native cos- 
tumes. In Guatemala, too, is one of 
the most beautiful lakes in the world 
— Lake Atitlan, which legend says is 
bordered by twelve villages each 
bearing the name of an Apostle. Th(^ 
waters of the lake are even more blue 
than those of the Mediterranean or 
Adriatic. Looking at the placid blue 
surface beneath the mighty peaks ot 
extinct volcanoes, we are almost 
tempted to believe 
in the accuracy of 
the gorgeous 
technicolour wc sec 
in our cinemas at 
home : and it seems 
impossiljle that 
when the choconiil 
wind comes, the 
lake stillness is 
lashed into waves 
twelve-feet high. 

Coffee in El Salvador 
If you received 
a letter from El 
Salvador, the 
postage stamp 
would probably 
have “ El Salvador's 
coffee is the best in 
the world " upon it, 
but in Spanish. 
For the: industrious 
little farming state 
of £1 Salvador owes 
its prosperity to 
coffee, which is the 
famed national 
product . £ I 

Salvador is densely 



EN i. 


ON AN EL SALVADOR COFFEE PLANTATION 

£1 Salvador’s prosperity depends upon coflee, the most iamous of its 
national products. The co£(ee is harvested at Christmas and is brought 
to the miUfl by every possible means, by train, by lorries, and by wagons 
such as those seen m this picture (nght). ^metimes as many as 
14,000 berries are gathered from one tree I 
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populated, and it has been calculated 
that there are sixty-live coffee trees to 
each one of its 1,700,000 inhabitants, 
lliere are coffee plantations every- 
where, on level ground and over the 
slopes of extinct or sleeping volcanoes 
whose volcanic soil produces the best 
of El Salvador's fine coffees. 

The finest coffee is called Malacara, 
which comes from one of the largest 
and most modern coffee mills in the 
world, that of Santa Ana on the Pan- 
American Highway, 48 milei> from San 
Salvador, capital of this great little 
coffee state of Central America. At 
Chi 1st mas when the crop is harvested, 
coffee IS brought to this mill, El Molino, 
as it IS called, by railway, by lorries, 
and by ox-carts : and shift workers at 
the mill toil night and day to cope 
with the streams of ripe red berries that 
couxc Ly the load fiom the plantations. 
Sometimes as many as 14,000 berries 
aie gatheied fiom one tree I 

El Salvador is mountainous, and its 
slopes and valleys are climbed and 
crossed by first-class metalled roads 
which are maintained publicly by the 
Vialidad system. San Salvador, the 
capital, is also the centre of population 
and is overlooked by San Salvador 
Volcano, which suddenly burst into 
terrible life in June, 1927, after 258 
years of inactivity. This terrible erup- 
tion, which went on until November, 
was accompanied by earthquakes and 
much of the capital was laid in ruins. 

Honduras the Mountainous 

Although its area makes Honduras 
the second largest of the Central 
American repubhes, its population 
numbers only a million. One of the 
reasons for this was that Honduras is 
among the most mountainous of the 
Central American states ; her people 
were scattered in isolated communities 
with slow-moving ox-carts and rough 
mountain tracks as their only ways of 
reaching one another. To-day, how- 
ever, Honduras makes up for its lack 
of road and rail communications by 



r( X PkoLn 


IN EL SALVADOR’S CAPITAL 

Sail SaKadoi the capital of M Snlvador, has a 
X>opulation of ovf r loo ooo It is a model n 
cit> with hivelv parks and h indsorae buildings 
like Xhv new (.hiirch wIik h is shown hert No 
less renowned aie its Ixaiitiful tiopical iioweis 
and colourful religious festivals 

airhnes which, in hours, do the jounieyb 
that ox-cart and pack mule would do 
in days. 

What coffee is to El Salvador, 
bananas are to Honduras. The big 
banana farms are along the north 
coast. Honduras also has one of the 
largest gold and silver mines in the 
world, the Rosario Mine, near Teguci- 
galpa, capital of Honduras. Copper, 
iron, lead, zinc, and coal are also 
mined. 
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Connto IS the- chief Pacific puit and l^acific 
railway ttrniinus Nicaragua and the gate- 
way to Managua, the capital It is a small 
place with a populatnm of about ^.ooo, but it 
IS from here tliat Nicaragua s coff< e, sugar, 
hides and wood are exported 


Ihe pt.*ople of Honduras are mostly 
mestizos, but along the noith coast 
there are communities of Jamaican 
Negroes who were brought in to supple- 
ment local labour on the miles of 
banana plantations that have been 
carved from the jungle. 

Nicaragua 

A chain of twenty-three volcanoes, 
six of them active, runs down the 
western side of Nicaragua, the largest 


of the Central American states. Most 
famous of these is Momotombo, on the 
shores of Lake Managua, which was 
immortalised in Victor Hugo's poem 
Les Raisons du Momotombo, At the 
southern end of the same lake is 
Managua, capital of Nicaragua, a city 
which was devastated in the earth- 
quake of 1931 but has now been 
entirely rebuilt. The largest lake is 
Lake Nicaragua which is a hundred 
miles long ; a canal has long been 
planned to join the lake with the Pacilic 
coast, thus providing a water highway 
from the Pacific down the San Juan 
river to San Juan del Norte ((ireytown) 
on the Caribbean shore. 

Nicaragua exports cofiee and bananas 
and, in her eastern areas, produces more 
lubber than any of her neighbours, for 
here rubber trees were planted to give 
shade to the coffee crop. In contrast 
to the Spanish Nicaraguans of the west, 
the people of the eastern coast fiie 
predominantly Indian and N(‘gio. 
Most famous of the Indians an* the 
Miskito tribe, whose name was corrupt( d 
and given to the eastern coast. 'I'he 
Mosquito Coast, it was called, and foi 
two hundred years it was a British 
protectorate. Nicaragua itself takes 
its name from Nicarao, an Indian ( hief 
who lived on the shores of Cocibolca, 
the Great Lake, which is to-day Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Costa Rica, a Land of Flowers 

Costa Rica, " the Rich Coast," is 
one of the smallest American republics. 
It is largely a country of coastal plains, 
with highlands and mountains rising 
to more than 6,000 feet above sea level 
as the central core of the country where 
arc the four lofty volcanic mountains, 
Poas and Barba (both over 9,000 feet 
high), and Irazu and Turriajba (both 
over 11,000 feet high). Costa Rica's 
area of 23,000 square miles is inhabited 
by only three-quarters of a million 
people, 75 per cent, of whom live on 
the Central Plateau. Unlike the other 
peoples of Central and Latin America, 
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the Costa Ricans are of pure Spanish 
stock, people whose ancestors came 
from Gallicia, Aragon, and Biscay. 
Costa Rica has less than 4,000 
Indians. 

Costa Rica is a faiming coimtry 
whose main crop is coffee. But she 
also produces bananas, cacao, copra, 
and rubber, and rears beef cattle on the 
plains of the north-west. It is a green 
fertile land whose lich soils led to the 
establishment of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences at 
Turriablea. It is, too, a land of flowers 
and at San Jos^, the capital, you can 
see one of the finest botanical collections 
m the famous Orchid Garden. San 
Jose is the new capital of Costa Rica, 
about a hundred miles from her 
Atlantic seaport of Puerto Lim6n. The 
oiiginal capital was Cartago a little over 
leu liiiiv - the east of San Jose. San 
Jose is a modern city whose electricity 
comes from hydro-electric plants on 
the mountain rivers. 

Panama 

When we speak of Panama, we think 
muie of the great canal joining Atlantic 
and Pacific than of the little state 
whose name comes from an Indian 
word meaning plenty of fish.” In its 
natural inteiest for the Canal, the 
woild tends to overlook Panama and 
its half million inhabitants tucked 
away on the edge of the grt'at inter- 
national sea route. Columbus came 
this way and repoited to his Queen 
that he had seen natives “ adorned 
with ropes of pearls.” Pearl-diving is 
still romantic enough and has sufficient 
hopes of rewaid to induce the Indians 
of Panama Bay to brave the teirors of 
the deep— the devil fish, the mud crabs, 
and the electric eels —and dive down to 
the oyster beds where a fortune may 
be waiting them. To Panama came 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, discoveier of 
the Pacific who may well have given 
Panama its name. To-day, the Panama 
dollar is called the balboa, and Balboa's 
statue looks out across the Ocean he 
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WHERE SPAIN ONC F Kill El) 

1 111 old LiuildiM{^s of (III* (inlJil \nuri( in 
KpuMics itniiiid us UmI tin st isthmus 1 inds 
\M n oiu I j)nt (d i mi dll \ Spiiush i m|mt* 
111 tlu*Tst\N \\uilil fills fim oUl I hull h iiiii he 
seen at 1 i on oiii i the i ipitil of Nuaianua and 
nov\ its sei oiui I il\ 

discovered, iium oni of tlie plazas of 
Panama City 

Panama's chief product is bananas, 
but standing as she dot's at oni‘ of the 
gieat international crossioads, she 
handles manufactures and pioducts 
from many other countries and is a 
clearing house foi trade from all points 
of the compass. As her trade is inter- 
national in the widest sense, so is the 
population of Panama's towns and cities. 
For Panama City, the capital. Colon, 
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and other western towns live by tht' 
Canal and through tlu' Canal. In the 
interior are small villages where women 
still wear the poUera or the tumbuhombre, 
where native Indians still paint their 
faces, where plantains and palm nuts 
are crushed for food with primitive 
implements, and where there are still 
expanses of unmapped jungle and 
legends of buried treasure. 

The Panama Canal 

The great Canal that bears the 
shipping of all nations sti etches for 
nearly hfty-one miles fiom Balboa on 
the Pacific to Cristobal on the Atlantic 
through the United States Canal Zone. 
First conceived as long ago as 1534 and 
rejected by the Spanish Inquisition as 
" impious,*' it was championed in later 
years by French astronomers, and 
later still by von Humboldt the great 
German naturalist and his famous 
countryman, the poet Goethe. In 1904 


the United States occupied the Canal 
ZoiK' and work began under the 
direction of ('.olonel George (ioethals 
and Colonel William Gorgas. It was 
a superhuman task involving the dam- 
ming of the Charges river and the 
building of the 160 square miles of the 
Gatun Lake as a reservoir for the water 
fed to the electrically-operated locks : 
the building of the locks themselves : 
and the construction of generating 
stations, observation stations, and all 
sorts of ancillary establishments. 
35,000 workers and the largest array ol 
consti acting machinery the world had 
seen were used, and the herculean task 
took ten years to complete. In 1914, 
the Panama Canal was opened, and the 
sea routes between New York and San 
Francisco and Liverpool and San Fran- 
cisco were shortened by 8,000 miles 
and 6,000 miles respectively. 

Republics of the Spanish Main 

Now let us swiftly 
cross the Caiil>l)ean 
Sea to the island 
republics of Cuba 
and Haiti and to 
the Dominican 
Republic 
Cuba is famous 
for its cane-sugar 
industry, and for 
its cigars which 
take their name 
from Havana, the 
capital. But while 
cane-sugar and 
tobacco are the 
best-known of 
Cuban products, 
the republic also 
has large market- 
garden and cattle- 
raising industries 
and hay large 
deposits of iron, 
copper, and other 
ores. Cuba is a 
favourite holiday 
country for tourists 



r v/i 

THE DARREN SUMMIT OF MOMOTOMBO 


Tlie most famous peak in Nicaragua's A’^olcano chain is Momotombo, 
over four thousand feet high. As we see it in this picture we can under- 
stand why Victor Hugo, the great French writer, caUed it a “ oald and 
nude colossus.*’ It was long known as the " rebel volcano ” because 
it resisted the attempts of climbers, those who tried to ascend tne peak 
never returning. 


r»E AIRPORl AT COSTA RICA’S CAPIIAL 

S\n Jose, the capital of ( osla Rita, is linked to Noith and South Viiicric i by the aircuift of sutli 
lines as Ran Arm rican, World Virways, and lAt V (Jiansportes A( rt :)s Centro \niericani)) and 
small though the repubhi is, it has its oun national aiiline within its own borders 

from the Americds and is an important the Negio Republic of Haiti, the only 
air crossroads, the airports of Camaguey state m the Americas when* Fiendi is 
and Havana being used by aircraft of the official language, hpare does not 
ten nations. Spanish is the language of peimit an account of tlie violence and 
its population of nearly five million, bloodsh(*d which characterised the biith 

To the eai)t and separated by the of the lepublic or of the loniantic, 
Windwaid Passage from Cuba is the biave, and often tyiannical, k adeis who 
forested and mountainous island of drove the former Negio slaves to tlieii 
Hispaniola, two-thirds of which is long-sought independence, fliere was 
occupied by the Dominican Republic. Toussaint L'Ouvertuie, the slave who 
The capital is Ciudad Trujillo which, became a general in the French army ; 
except for a few histone buildings, was Jean Jacques Dcssaliiies, who lusided 
destioyed by hunicime in 1930, and is the fust Haitian government ; and 
now a thorouglily modern and beautiful Henri Chiistophe, the Negio king whose 
city. Intheoldcathedral, they will still grim and desoLite citadel frowns down 
show you the glass-fronted box whidi from the steep mountainside. 
Dominicans declare to contain the 

remains of Christopher Columbus, and Christophe’s Grim Citadel 
at one end of the city they will point out Henri Christophers is a terrible yet 
an old ceiba tree as being one of those fascinating story. He was the hrst 
to which Columbus moored his ships. President of the Haitian republic that 
The Republic has a population of neai ly was proclaimed in 1806 and subse- 
two million and exports sugar, cocoa quently exchanged his title of president 
beans, coffee, molasses, cattle, and salt, for that more splendid one — king." 

The western third of Hispaniola is He was efficient, but ruthless, forciiit^ 



IN THE STEPS OF BALBOA 



H if t ) } bfrt 


I he clt^ ot ( ol6i St mds at the Atlantic eiitraiur to the Pandiiia Cand Lxing thi twui ii\ ot 
Liist6bal, which IS the enli> pottfoi the ( anal m the C an U Zone Looking at thi*" ph asinti )i 'with 
ts palms and houseb it ib hard to believe th it this distru t was once a hotbe I of yt lliw h \ er 



F N A 


In 1513, after a 25-day march acrobb the Isthmus of Panama, Vasco Ntiiiez de Balboa, the famous 
Spanish explorer, beheld the Pacific His discovery is commemorated by this line bronze statue 
standing in the Santo J om^s Hospital plaza at Panama City 
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IN THE 'SUGAR-BOWL' REPUBLIC 



U Irms/f Roherii 

Ihis swiijirnint' pool u in Havana, t‘i( beautiful CijbTn capital, and borders llu M dccon, a spacunis 
'i\{ nin- joining tbe cilv to its suburbs The monument in the background is to the \ it tuns of the 
Ameru in b ittleship Maine,’' mysteriously destroy td in Havana harbour 



i \ \ 


Wulding sliaip-cdged machetes (cutlasses) these Cuoan harvesters rao\e up the steep slope lopping 
the luxuriant sugar-cane as they go Cuba is often called the “ sugar bowl of the Amonca^ 
because its sugar production is immense , 85 per cent of the crop goes to the United States 
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his subjects to develop the country by 
such cruel means that his rule seemed 
like a return to the slavery they had 
just thrown off. In the budding of his 
great citadel thousands of slaves were 
employed in dragging the vast quanti- 
ties of building materials to the moun- 
tain site chosen by the Negro king. 
These luckless men and women toiled 
ceaselessly under the stem eyes of 
Christophe's ovei seers, knowing full well 
that they would be killed if they did not 
work hard enough or fast enough. For 
the terrible Christophe had no merej in 
him ; indeed, he is said“ -on one occa- 
sion —to have had a company of dis- 
loyal soldiers marched to their death 
over the edge of a precipice. A king who 
could do such a thing would caie nothing 
for the slaves who built his citadel. 


Tier by tier the stones rose on the 
mountainside, but before the fortress 
was finished, Christophers slaves were 
in revolt and, fearing what might 
happen if he fell into their hands, the 
crazied monarch shot himself. His 
tomb can still be seen in the vast court- 
yard of his unfinished citadel. 

The Haitian Capital 

Port au Prince is the capital of the 
Republic which has a population of 
three million 01 so Sisal, sugar-cane, 
.iiid bananas are pioduced and (since 
1941), lubber But laige-scale produc- 
tion is limited 111 comparison with 
that of other countries, and most 
Haitians are small farmers with land 
sufficient only to satisfy their own 
needs. 



111! GRIM CirADll 01 A NhGKO KING 

hiiijiiLMlit IrMiili K(\»)lution slavi s ou t 1 m I it im li island of tlu ir iiiclLptn- 

lUnic .iiul thill 1 l lilt I 1 oii'iStiKil J OuvtiliiK fniirided a kiii^doni last of the Haitian knifes 

w is lltiui ( UiisL«)j)lu whobt inouiit.iiii (.it.idil, st < ii in this pi( tiir#^*, was built at a toniblc cost m 
human life and misery Its walls twenty feet thick, have within them the grave of their despotic 
architiil, whose violent death in 1 S 20 htialded the foundation of th“ modern Haitian Republic 
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H Armstrong Roberts 

THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACF, RIO DE JANEIRO 

p ilms Hank the approach to the Guaiiabara Palace, which is the private residence of the 
Pnsulciit of the Kepnbln of Brazil Ihe palace is only one of the many fine builiiings m the 
Biazilian capital which is a tribute to an hitects and landscape gardeners who made this lovely city 
out of an old town of slums and swamps 


THE LAND OF THE 

T he first glimpse of South America 
that most of us get on coming 
out from Britain is of that high 
shoulder of tropical Brazil which heaves 
itself out of the Atlantic at Cape San 
Roque. It was this same shoulder 
which de Cabral, the old Portuguese 
navigator, saw when he discovered 
Brazil in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. 

Rio de Janeiro 

Eighteen days out of Southampton 
our steamer calls at the beautiful 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian 
capital with over 2,000,000 people. Its 
lovely islands are dotted with the 
white villas of wealthy Brazilians, and 


MIGHT/ AMAZON 

the tall Sugar Loaf that rears its 
strange cone over the bay foi ms a 
fitting approach to the city’s wide 
curving promenades planted with palms, 
its straight trees and fine open squares, 
and its pretty houses on the rising 
ground behind the business ([uarters 
of the ( ity. A wonderful view of Rio 
can be got from the Corcovado, a moun- 
tain behind the city, or from the giddy 
peak of the Sugar Loaf itself, which 
has a cableway to its summit, and at 
night is brilliantly lighted. 

Rio is one of the great coffee ports 
of Brazil, as wtU as its splendid 
capital. But even more coffee comes 
out of Santos, the next port at which we 
call on our voyage south. A few miles 
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inland fiom Santos is the coifee capital 
of Sao Paulo, a city whose fortunes 
depend as much on coffee as those of 
Kuala Lumpur on rubber, or Kimberley 
on diamonds 

Sjo Paulo is consideied ont of the 
finest cities in South AiiK-rua At the 
back of it and m most of the hiU 
country of the Sierra do Mai right 
away to Rio lluri is tlio ncli terra 
rossa, the led soil on the well-di aimnl 
slopes id<\il toi colf(V-gT owing 



// s/rr«4 / It ft 

ASCENDING THE SUGAR LOAF 

The world-famous Sugar I^af Mountain at Rio de Janeiro, shown 
on the opposite page, tan be ascended by this cable railway In 
this view we can see part of the shores of BoUfogo Bay and, 
beyond, the Chribt Statue on top of towering ( orcovado. 


The workers on the coffee fazendas 
(estates) aie Brazilians, or Negroes, or 
Indians, or immigrants into Brazil from 
Spam, Portugal and Italy. A fazenda 
may support as many as five or six 
thousand ptople, for not only does it 
grow eolfee, but it has its own cattle 
pastures, its own gram-lands, and its 
own gardens and tiuit plantations, as 
well as its own mills, bakeries, repair 
shops, blacksmiths' shops, and its store 
wh( re the thousands who live on the 
fazenda can buy any- 
thing they require. 

A really up-to-date 
fazenda in Brazil 
is a world in itself. It 
is a wonderful sight when 
the green of the myriads 
of neat rows of coffee - 
bushes changes to a 
delicate w^ li 1 1 e in 
blossom- time, lilling the 
air with (!((]) ptifume 
It IS the beginning of a 
story that ends (so far 
as South America is con- 
cerned) at Santos, where 
we see dock labourers » 
black, brown, yellow or 
olive-skinned - carrying 
the heavy sacks of coffee 
“beans" to transporters 
for the waiting 
steamers. 

Interior Brazil 

This is only the rich 
* * doorstep ' ' of Brazil. 
If you go inland and 
north from the coffee- 
lands, you come first 
to high tropical grass- 
lands with many cattle 
and with great flfrt table- 
lands of bare rock here 
and there. Down in the 
^r»stfcni,i itfi deep valleys of their 

southern edges are gold- 
Janeiro, shown mines and gravel-beds 

f^o'nay and" that yield diamonds and 

orcov^do, other precious stones. 



j a II IFTII ir ^ A f r 

The second largest city m Brazil is Sao Paulo which has a population of over a million A cit> 
of skyscrapers and wide arterial roadways ^\o Paulo s prospenty is founded upon the coffee 
plaiitatioiib and the cotton and citrus fruit plantations bantos is the puit for bAo I aulo 
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BY THE “RIVER OF JANUARY’* 


Rio de Janeiro, *' River of January," was the name selected by an early discoverer for the vast 
bay upon which the Braziban capital stands, because he wrongly beheved this bcriutifiil stretch 
of water to be the mouth of a river. Ileie is a general view of (his city of perpetual sunshine 


Go n beyond the high grass-lands and 
you come at last to the greatest forest 
in the world, the Selvas of the Amazon 
Basin, when' trees and creepers grow 
so luxuriantly that they almost crowd 
out men and animals, and where the 
only easy way of getting about is by 
canoe or river-st earner along the giant 
waterways. 

The best way to see what the forests 
of the Amazon are like is to take the 
steamer (from Liverpool) that will bear 
you across the equatorial Atlantic to 
the city-gate of the forests at Para, and 
then up the mighty yellow Hood of the 
Amazon as far as Manaos, the modern 
city in the very heart of the Selvas 
on the Rio Negro, tributary of the 
“ mother of waters." 

The Mighty Amazon 

Your ship may be steaming up the 
Amazon without your realising it , for in 
places nearer its mouth this vast river 
IS bo wide that you cannot sec its banks 
if you are in mid-stream. It is only 
when your ship follows the deep 


channels as they swing near to the shore 
that you realise what this forest is, and 
begin to wonder what awful secrets it 
holds behind that steep precipice of 
living vegetation which faces you vdth 
its myriad shades of green in a wall 
200 leet high. 

Great flowering creepers fling carpets 
of bcailct or yellow over the foiest wall ; 
flights of bnlliant birds wheel out and 
back again into the depths of the torest, 
giant buttei flies with five or six inches 
of delicate blue wing-span flit across 
the deck, and in the yellow swirling 
flood, swarms of alligators float like 
almost submerged logs, or great tangled 
floating islands drift by. You know 
that beneath that smooth surface full 
of blinding sun reflections there lurk 
shoals of savage piranhas — saw-toothed 
fish that would strip the flesh from 
your bones in a few minutes — ^nd that 
along the edges of the river where 
water and vegetation min^c in a 
gloomy tangle there are probably 
anacondas 30 feet long awaiting easy 
prey. 


SNAPSHOTS FROM RIO DE JANEIRO 



( ipit il )f Brazil ind one of the principal seiports of South America Rio de Janeiro stands on one 
of tin fin( st naturil harbours in the world and is justly famed for the beauty of its position The 
city is v%« 11 scrv( d by rail, steamship and air seisices Above is a view of the waterfront seen from 

the roof of the Noitc Building 
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Yet in the heart of all this there is 
the city-port of Manaos ; its busy 
wharves accommodate large steamers 
from European and American seaports, 
its wide shady streets, its fine Opera 
House and beautiful buildings, its 
electric trams, and its cheerful caf^s 
and restaurants make it an island of 
civilisation in an ocean of primeval 
and savage forest. 

The Rubber Gatherers 

Down the dark Amazon streams 
comes the rubber collected in the fojcst 
depths by sweating seriiiguciros who 
brave the fevers and the forest dangers 
to earn a scanty living by tapping the 
rubber-trees and smoking the white 
juice on paddle blades to turn it into 
thick balls of brown and black rubber. 
Some goes by river steamer or dug-out 
c^noo, some in great rafts of floating 
balls of solid rubber, to the port of 
Manaos for shipment. But w'lld rubber 



//. Arnntron^ kobgrts, 

BurroiNc; a pavement 


Uio’s pavements are made of innumerable black 
and whiU; stones carefully worked in intricate 
patterns l)y such worki^rs as this Brazilian road- 
maker. 


is not so important as the much finer 
plantation rubber of which Malaya and 
Ceylon were the chief sources. In 1927, 
the Ford Industrial Company of Brazil 
bought some 2\ million acres of land 
along the Rio Tapajoz, named this area 
Fordlandia, and began extensive culti- 
vation of plantation rubber. In 1934, 
a new area called Belterra, between 
Fordlandia and the Amazon, was put 
under cultivation by the .same com- 
pany. Tapping of these experimental 
plantations began in 1937. 

Some of the natives of the Selvas live 
in thatched villages by the riverside, 
growing cassava roots from which the 
farinha, used everywhere for making 
bread and cakes, is made, and also 
maize plantains, cacao, sugar-cane and 
cotton from which the native cloth is 
woven. Others are primitive savages 
and head-hunters living in the remote 
parts of the forest, building great houses 
called malokas in which a whole tril-ie 
lives, each family in its own hi lie 
compartment, wuth a great open floor 
of split logs for general meetings of the 
tribe in the middle. 

The Selvas 

This forest of the Selvas fills the 
whole of the great heart of South 
America ; it is mainly in Brazil, but 
stretches into the Guianas, Peru, Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, and Bolivia as well. 
Its heavy rains and hot sunshine give it 
a steamy, unhealthy climate, and its 
hordes of stinging and biting insects 
make life a m' ery to all except those 
who come prepared with mosquito nets 
to sleep beneath, mosquito veils to 
their sun helmets, and mosquito boots 
to protect their ankles from the winged 
pests. 

Yet out of this vast forest cpme not 
only rubber but valuable medicine, like 
cinchona bark (quinine) and sarsaparilla. 
Then, too, there arc the Wonderful 
orchids for whose blossoms fabulous 
sums are sometimes paid, as well as 
beautiful cabinet woods. 

Continuing this voyage southwards 
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I I r t 1 1 li li u 

SCCNE ON A TYPICAL BRAZIL COLUL ESTATE 


( ( lfc(. IS tile chief soiirft of Brazil s wealth ind the bi( kb m cf her eerntn t il t r sy r t\ 
Mor< colk( IS coiisumul by the difbnnt nitions of tJjt worli thin an\ (1h r Ir nl ml ljid./il 
sijppiiis moie tl in hilf th( t )t il quantity us* 1 IJi s pictiin shms put It// /i or It i 

(slit< in Bii/il ^oint jf tin sc ( st ites aic is 1 irf^t as j > 00 > niis ml cniplov ■) > > \v ikirs 


from S iiitos the South Amt 1 lean liiurs 
piocttd to Monti video, the capital and 
port ol UrUf^uay, and Ihionos Airts, tlu 
capital ol Aigtntina and the lar^^cst 
city in the southi in htniibphtit Both 
aic the great ports of the Plati Ri\ir, 
which IS Nature's gateway to the grass 
lands ot the Pampas and their cattle 
linds, sheep farms and gianaries 
But nos Aiies, like many othei great 
citii s on the New Woild, is laid out on 
the chessboard plan into hue streets 
intersecting at right angles. Here and 
there are beautiful plazas or squares 
adorned with statues and fountains, 
and shady parks Museums, theatres 
and galleries and magniiiccnt shops 
make Buenos Aires the most splendid 
city in South America Six great ter- 
minal stations receive the many lines 


that ronvcigc upon it ind its docks 
arc crowded with sliips tiom dl jiiits 
of tlu world Its chitf busin ss is in 
meat, gram liiiMtd ind wool fiom tlu 
Pampas 

Ihc gnat ocian of waving gi isms 
rearing then silvi ry plumes to a lu iglit 
of eight or mm feet ' seen by tlu 
Spaniards when they first visiti d tlu 
country, is now piitlv tiiriud into 
gram-lands or into pastures for huge 
herds of cattle and flocks of line shetp, 
which have displaced the native heids 
of deer and guanaco 

fcstancias and Frigonficos 

The laige estanotas, some covering 
half a million acies, centre upon the 
home of their owmers or managers, 
aiound which trets have been planted 


By taur^isy (/ M lierirund Florynt) 

Tor many years the true source of the Amazon, the mightiest r>\cr in the world, has been the subject 
of discussion M Bertrand Flonioy. President of the Society of hnmh Explorers and Tiavellers. 
has led thiee expeditions to the Andes and eventually traced the great river to its source This 
photograph shows the stripling Amazon some 62 miUs from its l^egmnmg To follow its course the 
explorers were foiced to take the tracks which run several hundi^ds of yards above tlie river In 
its earlier stages and before it is joined by the river Ucayali, the river is known as the Mai anon 
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THE SOURCE OF THE AMAZON 



In this pliotograpli we arc neinng the souice of the \mi 7 on and aic looking down on L'lki 
linucocha, one ot the string of seven lakes which leads up to the source To teach it the txplou is 
had to piss between rivers ot lava at a height of some I*) ^20 feet then dcsccndi d to < amp near th( 
lake at night dose to one of the glacicis which teed the lake 



Photos liv enurtt^ of M Bertnud Fh hua 


This IS the tiue beginning of the \ni i/on in Lake Nincocha, tht infant s lake, as the Indiin 
guide called it hTom this tiny lake at tht toot of a glaeitr is Oi-s teet above sea level the hrst 
waters of the Aiua/on How, to dram an immense ana which comprises neail> oin half of South 
America as it Hov\a castwaid foi some j ooo miles to discharge its imimnsi voiiiinc ol watei into 

the Atlantic 
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and ranges ot sheds and corrals built. 
For the families of the peons and the 
gaticJios (cowboys) there are adobe 
huts further away from the home 
paddocks. The gauchos themselves, 
like the Canadian cowboys and the 
Australian stockmem, may be absent 
for many days, or even weeks, tending 
cattle and horses on these great estates, 
branding the animals or rounding them 
up for otlier purposes, and seeing that 
the long ware fences are kept in good 
repair. 

In the neighbourhood of the Plate 
River ports are large freezing establish- 


ments called frigorijicos, where the 
flesh of the animals reared on the 
Pampas is prepared for export as 
chilled or frozen b(‘ef or frozen mutton. 
There are great factories, too, which 
can the meat, make meat extract, and 
pack tongues into glass containers. 
Cattle flourish on the warmer and 
moister parts of th(' Pampas, sheep on 
the cooler and drit r lands towards the 
south. You will lind busy frigonfico^ 
even on the .Straits of Magellan and in 
the lonely isle uf I'ierra del Fuego. 

Northern Argentina is much bedter 
than th(‘ rest of the country. On 
the plantations t here, 



t1. i-trm'iirung Koutri't, 


(‘Specially in the region 
of Tuciiman, cotton and 
sugar-cane are grown, 
as well as maize and 
fruits, and in the un- 
sotth^d region of th(‘ 
Chaco native South 
American Indians !iv(' 
by hunting and fishing 
or growing grains and 
fruits. 

Over the High Andes 
From Buenos Aiies 
we can take a train 
right across the Pampas 
and over the high And(‘S 
to Chile and the port of 
Valparaiso on thv. 
Pacific. Leaving Ketiiu 
Station at Buenos Aires 
at 10.30 either on 
Sunday or Thursday, 
we arrive at Valparaiso 
either on the following 
Monday or Friday at 
23.42 Chilean time, 
which is forty-four 
minutes slow of Argen- 
tine time. This first 
part of the journey is 


BAHIA’S LOWER TOWN 


over the Pampas, whose 


Bahia de Sao Salvador de Todos os Santos (Bay of the Holy level expanse i.S broken 

Saviour of All Saints) is the full name of Brazil’s fourth largest nnri thorp hv flic 

city. Its upper and lower districts are linked by motor roads a.id j xi- u -ij- 

public lifts ; one of the latter is seen here. Once the Brazilian trees round the buildings 


capital. Bahia is noted for its cigars and cigarettes. of the great estancias. 
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// A f7n$trong Roberts. 

IN THE COFFEE EXCHANGE, SANTOS 


Coflee IS Brazil’s most famous product and while Riodc Janeiro, the Brazilian capital, is an important 
cofiee port, even more coftce is shipped from Santos, 200 miles to the south. The most important 
l)uildiiif4 in Santos is the Bolsii, or cofiee exchange, the interior of which is seen in this picture. 


Enormous herds of cattle and wide 
areas golden with grain or blue with 
the flower of the flax tell of the wealth 
being made there. 

Next morning we arc in Mendoza, 
a city in a fertile valley of vines 
and fruit trees, within twelve miles of 
the foothills of the Andes. Changing 
here into the narrow-gauge train, we 
begin to climb in steep curves up to 
the great tunnels at the top of the 
Uspallata Pass, 12,000 feet above sea- 
level, catching glimpses of Aconcagua 
(23,000 feet) and of other snowy giants 
of the Andes up side valleys, and 
doing our best to accustom ourselves 
to the thin air at this height. We 
stop at Puente del Inca on the way to 
see the famous statue of Christ upon 
the Cumbre Pass where Argentina 
meets Chile ; on its pedestal is an 
inscription which, translated, reads : 


Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than the jitoplcs 
of Argentina and Chile break the 
peace which at the feet of Christ the 
Redeemer they have sworn to main- 
tain." 

At Los Andes we change into the 
Chilean train, and after a quick run of 
four hours from Andean snows to the 
flowers and orange groves of the 
lowlands we reach the port of Val- 
paraiso on the sunny Pacific. 

A new link in the Chilean railway 
system was completed in February, 
1948, joining the Chilean nitrate port 
of Antofagasta with Salta in Argentina. 
This new Trans-Andean railway was 
built over some of the most difficult 
territory in the world : over tlie barren 
highlands that Spanish explorers called 
" the land of death and despair," over 
the desolate salinas, or salt deserts, 
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fourteen thousand feet above sea-level, 
through steely barriers of mountain 
rock, during the dusty heat of summer 
and the icy snow winds of winter. The 
new railway provides an all-rail route 
to Buenos Aires by which the products 
of the Chilean nitrate fields and the 
meat, grain, and manufactures from 
the Plate River can travel. Before the 
railway was built, transport of goods 
between Buenos Aires and Antofagasta 
involved a long sea voyage of over 500 
miles to Valparaiso. 

An even faster crossing of the Andes 
can be made by plane from Buenos 
Aires to Santiago. New services by 
B.S.A.A. (British South American 
Airways), Air France, F.A.M.A. (Argen- 


tine Airways), and Pan American 
Airways do the journey in under four 
hours. The many important cities and 
commercial centres of Latin America 
and the vast distances which often 
separate them have made the South 
American States very air conscious, 
and all the great places of the continent 
are in speedy touch with one another 
and with the outside world by the 
swift airborne transport of this modern 
age. 

Chile 

Chile is a country remarkable for 
its narrowness and its great length, for 
it is squeezed in the small space between 
the Pacific and the high Andes. It 
has many different 
climates, for it 
extends fiom within 
the Tropics to cool, 
temperate latitudes 
like those of the 
north of Scotland. 

Northern Chile is 
a thirsty land. 
Much of it belongs 
to the Desert of 
Atacam^, where rain 
hardly ever falls. 
Yet if we look at 
the map we see 
along its shores a 
string of ports of 
which Iquique and 
Antofagasta are the 
chief, and cannot 
help wondering 
what it is that 
makes men live in a 
land that is by 
nature rainless and 
barren. But if we 
visit some of these 
towns we leam their 
secret. There we 
see largd vessels 
being loaded with 
nitrates from the 
desert to fertilise the 
fields and planta- 



// Armstrong RoUrls, 

WORKING IN BUrrFRFLIbS 


There art o\er jo,ooo diftercrit kindb of Hrazilian butterflies, ind inany 
are so beautiful, t specially those of the morpho " and “ blue silk ' 
kinds, that they are preserved and us<‘d in the making of jewellery and 
oniaments This picture shows a Brazilian at work on an intncately> 
patterned butterfly tray. 
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rUL PLAZO DL MAYO, HLAR1 OF THE ARGFNIINt CAPITAL 

Buenob \iies, capital of the ^igontinc Republic, has a populalu^n of more than three and a half 
million and is the laigfst city in the Southern Hemispliere It i& a city of tall, modem buildings 
and pl(*abant sijuares and open plates, one of the most famoub ot uiin h is the I'laza de Ma^'O 1 lu* 
gardens (left) adjoin the Fiesidential Palate which is known as ' La t asz Kosada ’ because its 
walls have been colour-washed in rose pink. 


tions of Europe and many other parts 
of the world. We are astonishe'd, too, 
to see fruits and pleasant gardens here 
and there, and soon discover that, like 
the people who live there, they get 
the life-giving water from the Andes, 
many miles away, through long pipes. 

Nitrate Factories 

The factories or oficinas where the 
nitrates are prepared lie out in the open 
desert, and have thousands of men and 
their families living in their many build- 
ings. Some are splendidly equipped 
with libraries, gymnasiums, and even 
swimming baths. They are little 


centres of busy life, like islands in a 
barren desert. The nitrate is prepaied 
from the Inard locky mateiial which lies 
several feet below giound and must be 
broken by blasting before it can bi- 
removed to the factory. From this 
stuff, not only the ferlilusing nitrate, 
but iodine also is prepart d. 

Middle Chile is a different land 
altogether. Here ram comes in the 
winter, but the summers are long and 
dry and the grain-growers and Irmt- 
famiers must carefully iingate their 
land in order to ensure rich crops. 
The most fertile lands arc in the 
Central Valley, where vineyards and 
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H irmstrnng Rohrri^ 

THE COLUMBUS MONUMENT, BUENOS AIRES 


Many South Xmencan eitios are generously equipped with rnemonalb to the great nu ii of thi past 
Among those in Huenos Aires is this monument to Columbus As we might guess tioni il-. name 
the capital of Argentina is a very healthy city 


orange groves, wheat-fields and maize- 
ticlds, vegetable gaidens and olive yards 
flourish. 

Southern Chile is yet another different 
land, where heavy rains fall, and 
dense forests clothe the slopes ; where 
the coast is broken into myriads of 
inlets and hinged with thousands of 
islands, and where Indian fishermen 
have their villages. 

Three hundred and seventy miles 
away in the Pacific off the Chilean 
coast is the island of Juan Fernandez, 
where Alexandei Selkirk (the original 
of “ Robinson Crusoe'') lived for nearly 
five years. Visitors can stiU see the 
cave in which he made his home. 

In the Chilean Andes are several 
rich copper-mines and iron-mines 
worked by American companies. 

Brazil’s great steel woiks of Volta 
Redonda will shortly be livalled by a 
large steel plant in Chile. This, the Hua- 
chipato works, has been built recently 
at San Vicente near Chile's largest 


liver, the Bfo-Bfo. This new west 
coast industrial ccntie will take on‘ 
fiom the El Tofo mines at Bethlehem, 
coal from Lota, and electric power from 
th(* hydio-electric plant at El Abanico. 
When complete, Huachipato will pio- 
duce neaily 250,000 tons of steel a year. 

The Land of the Incas 

North of Chile is the country of 
Peru, famous in history as the home 
of the Inca people whom the Spaniards 
of the sixteenth century found living 
in cities adorned with splendid temples 
and palaces. It was a wealthy and pros- 
perous land among the plateaux of the 
Andes, where great roads linked the 
towns and a happy people lived upon 
the produce of their well-tilled farms 
and their pastures. But Pifcarro, the 
Spanish adventurer, was greedy for 
gold and treacherously ordered Inca 
Atahualpa to be slain, although the 
Inca had caused his prison to be filled 
with gold from stripped palaces and 



MORE MAIESTIC THAN NIAGARA 



In Uu Misioncs It rnlory of tlie Argcnline boidtiing P'li'ignay ind Bri/il tire thesi cataracts of the 
Iguassu Kivtr thrit tinies as wide and some sixty feet hrghri than Niagara The principal San 

Martin 1 all is on the left 



Ph t s i \ A 


Clouds of spray rise fiom the cataract of the Iguassu knoun as Ihf 13e\il s Thioal somi times 
reaching a height of hoo feet The roar of the tumbling toirent is so great th»t\on lannot hcii 
\ ourself speak Beyond the falls are exotic orchids, flowci mg lianas begonias, palms and bamboos 
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temples as the price of freedom. All 
that remain to tell of the past glories of 
the land of the Incas are the mins of 
mighty temples and giant walls made 
of worked stones and so wonderfully 
fi xed together without mortar or cement 
that they have defied the winds and 
the weather of the centuries. Silver 
i‘5 still mined up on the plateaux, but 
much less is got now than formerly. 
Caizco, the old capital of the Incas, 
stands at a height of 11,400 feet above 
sea-level. There you may see the 
cathedral built by the conquerors, and 
around the city the mighty ruins of the 
empire they destroyed. 

Pizarro's bones you can see for 
yourself in their glass-fronted coffin in 
the great cathedral at Lima, founded 
by him in 1535. Lima is the capital 
of [Vru ; its port is Callao on the 
Pacific, only eight miles away. 

From the Peruvian and Chilean ports 
wonderful mountain railways make 


their way up to the high plateaux among 
the Andes to the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, 12,000 feet above the sea, and 
to the rich tin and cattle country of 
Bolivia and its capital of La Paz. These 
high Andean lands arc the home of the 
llama, which is the chief beast of burden, 
and the alpaca and the vicuna kept 
for their soft wool. Railways mn 
along the length of the Peruvian 
plateau — perhaps the highest railways 
in the world and far above the clouds. 

Sugar-cane and cotton are important 
Peruvian crops, especially in the irri- 
gated coastal regions where fertile areas 
close to the barren uplands each have 
their own ports from which their produce 
may be shipped. The sugar on youi 
breakfast table may have come from 
one of these irrigated shoreland “ oases." 

To the south-east is the republic of 
Paraguay, whose capital is Asuncion. 
Meat and hides form one of the 
main industries which also include the 





hmng Gi^hway, A'.Y. 


WORK IN A NITRATE FACTORY 


Chile’s wealth lies mainly in her mineral deposits, especially gold, silver, copper and nitfate. The 
latter comes mainly from the desert regions of Tarapaca and Ai tofagasta. In this picture we .s<*c 
tlic crusliing plant in one of the refineries. Nitrate's main use is as a fertiliser, but it has im 

portant by-products such as iodine 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 



. H. J. i^htpstonc 

The gieat mountain chain of the Andes, stretching almost fiom end to end of the continent, 
forms the backbone of South America. It is among these mountdins, at La Cumbre Pass on 
the Argentine and Chilean frontier, that this noble statue of Christ may be seen. 
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CHIEF CITIES OF VENEZUELA 



Photos Topical Press 


Maracaibo, a fortified town, was once the scene of one of the most daring exploits of the famous 
buccaneer. Sir Henry Morgan In '1918 it still remained a piimitive town, little changed since 
Morgan s time To day it is the second city and chief centre of the oil industry in Venezuela, with 
all the amenities of modem life Above is a view of the Plaza Haralt in the heait of the city 
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A STRANGE RACE IN VENEZUELA 






* sk ^ ^ 
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H U » til i k t 

The t xti lonlinArj h^urt here (kpi(ttd is a member of Iht lisliiiik tnl e mlv icLtiitU lis 
covered by a youn^; explorer in Venezuela Ihe tube Incs in ilimist imin'isil It innj^h ind tlu 
men are most warlike amon^ the mselve s and towards all their ne ij^hbours If tbi m pt oph ire 
overtaken by illness thev usort to self tcnliin as a cure xnd this stian^e eustoin is known to 
pre\ail among other savage raecs in ditierent parts of the \\e>rld 1 he epjee i f< lie w s eii d o\e 
is a dancer in full regalia on the oee ision of i festn il 
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gathering and preparation of yerbamati, 
a strongly flavoured type of tea. 

The smallest republic in South America 
is Uruguay, whose capital of Monte- 
video is, nevertheless, one of the great 
cities with a population of over three- 
quarters of a million. Uruguay is 
mainly pastoral and exports stock 
raised in the country and moat products. 

The Northern Republics 

The giant volcanoes of the Andes 
are chiefly in Ecuador, where Chim- 
borazo and Cotopaxi rear their mighty 
cones ; but Sorata, who lifts his snowy 
head over 21,000 feet above the sea, is 
in Bolivia. Ecuador, whose capital is 
Quito — a city of eternal spring nearly 
10,000 feet up -is the real home of the 
so-called " panama ” hats, made by 
the Indians from the fan-leaves of a 
kind of palm tree. 

The northern countries of South 
America — Colombia, Venezuela and the 
Guianas — are lands of cacao and sugar. 


of cotton and tobacco, of bananas and 
rubber. Dense forests clothe the 
mountain slopes and deep valleys, 
although parts of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela fall within the Llanos of the 
Orinoco — great tropical grass-lands. 
Colombia, too, is famous for the fine 
emeralds which have been mined inter- 
mittently since the days of the Spanish 
Conquistadors. 

In these hot countries most people 
live on the highland plateaux, whore 
the climate is cooler. Bogotd, the 
capital of Colombia, is over 8,000 feet 
above the sea, and Caracas, the capital 
of Venezuela, is in an upland valley at 
an altitude of over 3,000 foot. From 
Bogota a hydroplane service connects 
with its ports of Barranquill.i and 
Cartagena on the Caribbean Sea. 

Venezuelan Oil 

In 1950, Venezuela produced 
nearly 80 million tons of oil chiefly tioin 
the Lake Maracaibo basin. Th(> newest 



A LLAMA PACK TRAIN IN PERU 


In the high Andes, the llama is the traditional beast of burden and carries loads weighing a hundred- 
weight up to fourteen miles each day. This scene of a llama pack-train in Pci u is typical Notice 
the wayside cross and the rough state of this lower Andes road. 





THE LAND OF THE MIGHTY AMAZON 
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ON ONE OF THE WORLD S HIGHEST RAILWAYS ^ ^ ^ 

1 his IS a scene on one of the highest standard gauge railways in the world — the Central Railway 
from ( allao to Huancavo in Peru This picture shows the climb to the highest point, La Cima 

which IS 15 705 feet above sea level 

refinery is at Cardon, on the Paraguand begonias and other exotic jungle 
Peninsula, where a new town and poit growths blaze in an incredible mass of 
have sprung up almost overnight vivid colour 

Much of the material for tins new oil The Iguassu River is a tributary of 
(entre has tome from Pritain, and the the River Parana and its famous falls 
tompany promoting the development extend for some two miles above a 
represents British interests drop 200 feet high There aie actually 

several falls and each is named Some, 
The Wonders of South America such as the Devil’s Tliroat, are best 

Willie the mighty Amazon itself seen from a midstream island, and to 
must remain the greatest and most reach this a thrilling journey by canoe 
impressive of the natural wonders of is necessary. 

South America, it is not the only Another beauty spot worth visitmg 
remarkable spectacle for visitors to is the Nahuel Huapi National Park in 
that distant continent. In the wild the southern lakes coimtry of Argen- 
terrilory where the frontiers of Argen- tina It is named after the largest of 
tina, Brazil and Paraguay run close the lakes and includes wonderful 
together are Oie Iguassu Falls, amazing scenery and facilities for every spoit 
in size and unsurpassed in beauty, and enjoyment. 

They stand in the midst of untamed Peru offers a railway journey that 
forest where orchids, flowering lianas, can scarcely be paralleled — a journey 




IN BOLIVIA AND ECUADOR 



La Paz.in Bolivia, is often called “the highest 
capital in the world." It stands 12,000 feet 
above the sea and is built in a series of ups 
and downs ’’ as this picture shows. 


This is another view of Paz which, how- 
ever, is not the legal capital of the republic 
Sucre, over three hundred miles to the south- 
east, is the h'gal capital. 



Ecuador, as its name suggests, stands on 
the Equator and has a long seaboard to the 
Pacific. Here is a hiime typical of the 
remoter parts of the republic. 



Photon Will F. Taylor. 


Some seventy per cent, of tlie population of 
Ecuador is Indian and mestizo, and you will 
find both at such Sunday nioniiiig markets as 
the one seen in this picture. 
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Phf>u r \ 4 

This IS the inarktt at J’opa} an in ( olombii This town siamlb on a tributar\ of tlu ii\n Caiua 
and contains many beautiful monasttrits and churches for it is an important religious and academic 
centre Its Holy Week processions are justly famous 
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SCENES IN COLOMBIA 



Medellin the second citj of Colombia is often referred to as the ManclKStir of tbit i )Hd)ln ( n 
aeeount ot its important textile factoiies Northeast of the ntv 'in tins mmntiiis with tin 
th itehed houses of small villages on their lower slopes Columbia is best luiowii loi hti iniiui d 
r hes which include gold silver and emerald mims In Colombia too an ilu nmiiKibh silt 

mines of /ipaquira 



f kotos E\A 

i his bridge is tli< Puente de Oecidcnte in Colombia, and the river it crosses is the Cauc^ The road 
is the Western Trunk Highway which runs from the Eeu-idorean border through Medellin, an 
important manufacturing centre, to \ arumal and Puerto Valdivia The bridge has a spaa of 940 feet 
Mam roads are good but comparatively few, because the country is so mountaidous. 
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ECUADOR AND TIERRA DEL FUECO 



Ilu of thi rivers of I'-cuador an* navij»al»le The principal river is the Guava sttn ahovc vMili 
typual houseboats moored to its Imnks tciiador is the chief world sourci oi balsa wood and 
also pioduccs the Jipijapa ’ hats, better known to us as IVnaiiias 





fior%fn / 

Half of the island of Ticrra del Fuego belongs to the Argentine and half to Chile It has luh soil 
and gocxl pastures. Here we see the Bay of Ushuaia. Ushuaia is the capital of the Argentine 

part of the island. 
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on the central line fioni Callao to 
Huancayo The distance involved is 
only some 300 miles, but the central 
line IS one of the highest standard 
gauge railways in the woild Through 
tunnels and across bridges li climbs to 
La Cima, a point 15,805 fett obovc tlie 
sea. At times the mountainside is so 
steep that the tram zig /ags, trivelling 
slowly upwards in one due ct ion and 
then reversing to tiavel upwaids once 
more along the second aim of the zig- 
zag. This IS a journey through some of 


the most magnificent mountain sceneiy 
in tlie world to be compared in its 
majesty with that of the Swiss Alps 

Wild Life in South America 

Anyone who has read the books of 
W H Hudson, the great naturalist 
who lived part of his life near Buenos 
Aiies, knows of the inteiestmg buds 
and animals to be found in South 
America One of the animals, the 
giianaco, provides one of the 

exciting sports in South Ameiica, 
for it can be 

, hunted in ceitaiii 

parts of t li e 
Southern Andes 
Tlie guaiiaco is a 
member of the 



WHITE SANDS OF THF URUGUAYAN CAPITAL 


llama family, larger 
and wilder than 
the tame pack llama. 
Guanaco graze m 
herds, and can be 
hunted with the 
rifle or with the 
traditional boladeros 
and lasso I he 
boladeros consist of 
weighted tlioiigs, 
knotted togetlier, 
which are whirled 
above the head and 
then thrown so 
liiat they bind 
themselves 1 ound 
the piey bunging 
it to the ground 
Butterflies and 
orchids are other 
highly-prized 
trophies to be 
sought in Soutli 
America. In Brazil 
alone, there are 
more than 30,000 
kinds of buttcifly, 
many of whicli die 


UiugiKt\ IS the snixllebl of Uk South Anuiitaii rtpu])lRs but its c ipitdl caught find pi(- 
of Mouic\ jdto IS out of the finest South Xnuncan t itics and a fa\oiiritc btrvtd, tO be Used 111 
holiday resort Here Upped by azure blue seas, are the an white ipu/olh ond nrna- 
sands of Pocitos Beach, one of the tiio^ft popular of tho man/ beaches J x i i 
for which the capitaJ is famous mental Work. 







Tc[lin5 
P roJucts 
W* Send to 
OtKef Countries 



And Atout 
tKe Ooods 
Tliey Send 
Lis in Return 



SpecuMy drau'n Jor thts work. 

FROM rut FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH 


IhcK was j liiiH whiu the people of Britain lived on the produce of their own land With the 
^rowtli ot population and as new worlds across the seas wcie opened up, this country gradually 
bt(ame a ^»rial tiading iialioii— a nation of shopkeepers as Napoleon onre termed us Food and 
raw materials were lioiight from othei lands and in exchange we bold them the products of our own 

works and factories 


OUR TRADE WITH THE WORLD 


H OW many of you envy Robinson 
Crusoe ^ What an exciting 
time lie had on that desert 
island 1 But have you thought of all 
the things he had to do without and 
what a hard life he led ? Would you 
really like to be marooned on an 
island all by yourself, and have to grow 
your own food, make your own clothes, 
and build your own house, in fact, do 
and make everything for yourself ? 
When you sit down to your next meal, 
pause and think of all the things on 
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the table that you would not be able 
to grow or make for yourself, simply 
because you would have neither the 
means, the opportunity, nor the time. 
Then think whence all these things 
come. 

The bread may be made from wheat 
which once grew on the Prairies of 
Canada, the butter may have been 
made in New Zealand, the marmalade, 
no doubt, contains oranges from South 
Africa, while the bacon and egg have 
come from Denmark, the tea grew in 


tt P K — VOL. TV 
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Aper the painting by Tjori Leighton, P.R A, 
PHCENICIANS TRADING WITH THE EARLY BRITONS 


The earliest of all maritime trading nations Were the Phoenicians. They were the first navigators 
to sail out of the Mediterranean, ^ong the coasts of Spain and France, and so to Britain where 
they traded with the *' Tin Islands *' — the Scilly Isles and Cornwall. This picture, w^ich is on the 
walls of the Royal Exchange, London, shows Phcenician merchants exchanging purple cloth with 
the Britons for skins. They brought b^ds and jewellery as well, and received lead a& tin, besides 

skins, in exchange. ; 

r 

India, and the sugar is from the West Every Comer of the Earth 
Indies. Of all the things you had for Think also of the clothes you are 
breakfast, perhaps only the milk origi- wearing ; your jacket was probably 
nated in this country. manufactured in Yorkshire, with wool 






kNGlISH TRADFRS IN WOOL AND CI07H 


Sf>c tiUx Jrzu n J r thii tt rk 


In the Middlt \gis 1 ngland prodiK «d the best wool in Furope and tlic trade in this, tlim later 
in cloth was de\ eloped between this countr^y and the Continent partieularly the niirkct towns 
of I landcis wheie the hnglish iiierehants established their headquarters in \ntwcrp 


that came dll th(‘ way from Australia , 
or youi cotton diess, made in Lanca- 
sliiic from cotton grown in the United 
States of America or India . your 
shoes may havt the name of a 
Northampton firm, but the leather 
from which they were made, came 
from West Afiica, or Argentina, as 
raw hides, and the heels first started 
their life on a rubber plantation m 
Malaya. So you see we eat and use 
things each day that come from every 
corner of the globe. Yet theie was 
a time when the people of Bntain had 
to depend on their own efforts for every- 
thing, just as Robinson Crusoe did. 

In prehistoric times the inhabitants 
of these islands lived very primitive 
lives. Their mam needs were food, 
shelter, and perhaps a little clothing. 
The animals they hunted provided the 
food and clothing, and caves or holes 
in the ground supplied the necessary 


shelter As time went on the people 
became moie uvilistd and scvual 
famihi^s decided to live togr thci I lu n 
they discovered that some of the wild 
giassc's could be cultivatexl and the 
seeds used for food, and gradually souk 
men became tillers of the soil as wdl 
as hunters 

It was soon found that some were 
better at growing gram than at hunting, 
while others were better at catching 
animals than at catching hsh, and so 
on Altliough some caught animals 
they did not necessarily like eating 
meat and nothing else, and so they 
exchanged, say, one of their deer for 
two sacks of gram. This exchange 
of goods was the first form of trade, 
and IS called barter 

Later on, as men found ways of 
travelling upon the sea, a more ad- 
vanced form of barter tiade existed in 
these islands. Tin was mined in Cern- 
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wall, and a sea-faring race called the 
Phoenicians came from the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, following the coasts 
of Spain and France, to Britain, where 
they gave cloth to the Ancient Britons 
in exchange for the tin. 

When Money was Invented 

This barter system was a very clumsy 
method of trading as it meant carrying 
all the goods that were to be exchanged 
to the person from whom something 
else was required. For instance, the 
merchant who wished to barter bales 
of cloth for sheep, had to i<\kc around 
the bales of cloth until he found some- 
oiu' willing to give him a certain 
number of sheep for the cloth. Then, 
of course, he had all the trouble of 
driving the sheep home once the deal 
was completed. To overcome this. 


money was invented. At first, leather 
discs with the head of an ox stamped 
on them were used. Now, the merchant 
in our example would sell his cloth for 
a certain number of discs, which would 
give him a claim to a certain number 
of sheep. 

Money was really a form of receipt. 
He could later present his discs and 
got a number of sheep for them. 
Unfortunately, dishonest people could 
copy these simple coins and so get 
goods to which they were not entitled. 
Hence a great many other materials 
w^ere usf'd as money until eventually 
gold and silver were adopted, as these 
metals were comparatively rare, and 
coins made of them were expensive, 
and difficult to copy. In addition they 
did not wear out easily, and were 
accepted in all countries as precious 



i 






THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AT SURAT 




y. *J .. • 

Specially drati^ /i>f thu work. 


Various groups of KngHsb merchant.s formed themselves into trading coinpanicS known as 
Merchant Adventurers and in due course they went much farther afield than the countries 
of Europe. Perhaps the best known of all was the East India Company to whom yiiccn 
Elizabeth granted a cliarter on the last day of 1600. Their first factory or trading station was 
established at Surat on the West coast of India in 1612. 



(ifaufi < r tht'^ uotl 

ADVFNTURERS OF ENGIAND TRADING WITH INDIANS 

Jii 1670 Clnihs II granted a charter 10 the ‘ Company of Vd\cntnrers trading into Hinlson 
ni> in Noith \m«'iKa Tiading posts ^^c^e built at the mouths of tlu riv(rs running into 


Jliul >011 15 a>, and tlie picture above depicts the 
( h Liles, vvlnn the Indians airivid in their cam 

Ivnglibh trader 

metals. So gradually the old system of 
barter was dropped, and money was 
given in exchange for goods. 

Now the merchant could sell his 
cloth anjrwhere, getting a certain num- 
ber of gold coins for it, and he could 
go anywhere he liked and exchange 
his gold coins for other goods which he 
required. Tlie use of coins was intro- 
duced into Britam by the Romans, 
although the Ancient Britons used 
iron bars and rough metal discs in their 
trade with Gaul, when they exported 
corn, hides, and copper. 

In Britain, from the time of the 
Romans until the end of the eighteenth 
century, the trade with other countries 
was conducted on a comparatively 
small scale : that is to say, by com- 
parison with the vast flow of our trade 
to-day. Even within Britain, there was 
no swift movement of commeice. The 


scone at one of the ( onipan’^ s earl> [^osts J uit 
)os bringing furs in exchange toi thf goods thf 
s had to after 

main reason for this was that the roads 
were extremely bad, and it was very 
difficult to tiansport goods fiom one 
place to another. 

No one made a journey unless it 
was absolutely necessary. It is said 
that a man only two hundred years 
ago, on leaving Yoikshire for London, 
made his will, and solemnly bade 
farewell to all his family and friends 
Because transport was so bad, all the 
villages had to be self-supporting. 
The grain was grown by the fanners, 
ground into flour by the miller, and 
baked into bread by the baker. The 
farmer also supplied the meat for the 
village, and the fanner’s wife and the 
women of the village made the wool 
into clothes. The village cobbler made 
all the boots, and except for a few 
small luxuries, the villagers managed 
without any outside assistance. 
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England’s Woollen Goods 

However, as Britain has a long 
coastline and many good harbours, the 
people living there had always earned 
a living from the sea. From the time 
of Alfred the Great we had a navy, and 
as transport by sea was much easier 
than by land, it was only to be expected 
that a certain amount of trade grew 
up between our ports and foreign 
lands. In fact, in the Middle Ages, we 
had begun to be an important trading 
nation, and we were especially noted 
for our export of wool. 

We produced the best wool in Europe, 
and for several hundreds of years, wool 
from England was sent to weavers in 
Flanders and Italy. Gradually it was 
found that more money could be 
obtained for woollen cloth than for 
raw wool, and so the English people 
turned to making cloth. This w^as 


carried on in the homes of the villagers, 
and not in large factories as it is now. 

The raw wool and woollen cloth was 
at certain times of the year taken to 
local market towns, where it was 
bought by merchants, who gave good 
prices for it. Those parts of England 
which were good sheep-rearing areas 
became very rich. The Cotswold 
region has numerous relics of this old 
trade. The merchants, who bought 
the wool, had to take it along the bad 
roads by strings of pack horses to the 
ports and thence by ship to the main 
wool market in Europe at Calais. 
There, other merchants bought the 
produce and the English traders re- 
turned with silk goods and other 
luxuries from France. 

Fresh Lands and New Markets 

Eventually the English merchants 



SptciaUy drawiijof tku work. 

DOWN IN THE COTTON FIELDS 


Early in the history of British settlers in America the growing of cotton became an important 
industry. To meet the demand for the large amount of cheap labour required a big trade in 
slaves from Africa developed. It was not until after the American Civil War of 1861-^5 that this 
system of slavery on the big cotton plantations came to an end, though the slave trade it.self 

had been abolished long before then. 



OUR TRADE WITH THE WORLD 
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Spfctaliv drawn fcr this work, 

BRITISH ENGINEERS BUILD RAILWAYS ABROAD 

Following the development of a railway system in our own 
country, British manufacturers, and in many cases, British 
capital, undertook the building of railways and bndgesin many 
other countries. Here we see the work of laying the railway 
tracks in Argentina in progress. These remained Bntish- 
owned until recent years. 


formed themselves into 
trading companies, and 
were known as the 
Merchant Adventurers. 

They had a charter 
granted to them in 
1404, and established 
their headquarters in 
Antwerp. 

As time went on the 
people of Europe made 
woollen goods them- 
selves, and so we had 
to look around for other 
countries who would 
buy the things we 
made. About this time 
America was dis- 
covered, and small 
groups of people were 
Irrving Europe to 
settle in these new 
lands. These settlers 
provided the new 
markets we were look- 
ing for, and before long 
a thriving trade grew 
up with our colonies. 

New trading com- 
panies were formed; no 
doubt you have read 
stories of the most 
famous of these, The 
Hudson Bay Company 
and the East India 
Company. The latter 
was formed in 1600, 
and had trading posts 
in India; the sailing 
ships, laden with silks 
and spices, took three 
months to do the journey from India 
to England. The discovery of new 
lands brought the discovery of new 
commodities ; rice, tobacco, cotton, 
potatoes, and a host of other things, 
which now we take very much for 
granted. 

All of you will have read the book 

Uncle Tom's Cabin which tells the 
story of how Negro slaves lived on a 
cotton plantation in America. This 


trade in human beings was at its 
height in the eighteenth century. The 
early settlers in the new continent 
needed a great amount of cheap 
labour to work on the cotton and 
tobacco plantations. To supply this 
need, ships went from England to West 
Africa with trinkets and cotton cloth, 
which were given to Arabs in exchange 
for Negro men, women and children. 
These slaves were then taken across 
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the Atlantic Ocean to the West Indies The Industrial Revolution 
and Virginia, where they were traded Towards the end of the eighteenth 
for sugar, tobacco and later on, for century and early in the nineteenth, 
cotton. a vast change in the way people lived, 

Until the eighteenth century, our and worked, took place in England — 
main exports were woollen goods, so big a change was it that it has been 
followed by leather and iron, while called a revolution —the Industrial 
our imports included sugar, rice, ginger Revolution. Many clever inventions 
and tobacco from America, tea from were devised, so that instead of goods 
India, silks from the Far East, wine being made slowly by hand, they were 
and fruit from the Mediterranean made much more quickly by machines, 
lands, and wines and brandy from In 1770 James Hargreaves produced a 
France. You will notice that for machine to spin cotton ; previously all 
the ordinary men and women of that the spinning had been done by hand on 
time, all these imports were luxuries, a distaff. A loom worked by water power 
tea was perhaps an exception, as was then invented, so that the cloth 
by the end of this century it was could be woven more quickly. This 
becoming a popular drink, replacing meant of course, that far more cotton and 
beer. woollen goods could be manufactured 



Pitft of Loi^n A ulhority 

GENERAL QUAY SCENE AT KING GEORGE V. DOCK 


For centuries London has been one of the greatest ports of the world In this photogiaph we have 
a general view of the scene at King George V Dock, which was tot opened in 1921 To this modern 
dock come the vessels of famous shipping lines bringing their cargoes of meat, grain, frilit, tobacco 
and other commodities we need from abroad and then re-loading with the manufactured goods made 
by Britain's workmen and bought by customers m lands across the seas. 




Crntral /Vs' Phc>to>>, Itfi 

FOR A SOUTH AMERICAN OIL REFINERY 

Varied are the cargoes loaded in London's many miles of docks. This picture shows a giant pipe, 
83 leet long, 10 feet in diameter, and weighing loS tons, being loaded at the Royal Albert Dock 
tor transport to a South American oil rehnery. This pipe was the largest of its kind ever to be 

exported. 

Then James Watt brought in the ing up, and so the population gathered 
use of steam, for driving the machinery, round these centres of industry and 
Coal became important for making the Britain soon became a nation of town 
steam, and iron and steel for making dw^ellers. To-day, four out of every 
the machines. five of the total number of people 

About this time, too, a rapid living in England and Wales are to 

improvement in the means of com- be found in towns, and over half the 

munication took place in Britain, total number live in fourteen large 
Canals were constructed, railways were urban areas. Now let us sec how these 
built, so that now the coal, raw changes affected the trade of Britain, 
materials and finished goods could be As the people became town dwellers, 
moved about the country with com- and as the population grew rapidly 
parative ease. All these changes in from only nine millions in 1780, to 
the way things were made had several twenty-one millions in 1851 (to-day 
effects on the way the people lived. over fifty millions), it became eiuite 
Till this time, England was an agri- iinpo.vsible to grow sufficient food in 

cultural country, and grew all the food these islaiidr^ to feed such a vast 

.she required. Now, however, a large number. So from this time onwards 
number of the farm workers found that a very large proportion of the essential 
more money could be made by working food for the nation had to be imported 
in the large factories that were spring- from other countrie.s. Also, because 
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we had begiin to manufacture a much 
larger number of goods, it became 
necessary to import raw materials, 
for the only one we have in sufficient 
quantities is coal, and even with coal 
we are not always able to mine the 
quantities we need. Very soon cargoes 
of wool, cotton and iron were being 
unloaded at our ports. Goods made 
cheaply in the factories were sold 
cheaply in other lands, and our export 
trade increased rapidly. 

Growth of Shipping 

We imported more and more raw 
materials and food, and paid for them 
(and made a good profit) by selling 
manufactured textile, iron and steel 
goods to countries which needed them. 
The workers in the factories received 
higher wages, and were able to buy 
more and better food, and so the stan- 
dard of living in Britain rose. We 
became a prosperous trading nation. 
Naturally many ships wrere required to 
carry all theSe goods and raw materials, 
and our shipbuilding industry increased 
accordingly. The time came when 
we had more .ships than any other 
country. We carried goods and raw. 
materials for those nations having few 
ships, and for this service we were 
paid in their currency. So we accumu- 
lated wealth in other lands. 

British engineering firms also built 
railways, bridges and various large 
projects of this nature for other coun- 
tries. All the railways in the Argentine 
are of British construction. Money to 
pay for them was raised in Britain, 
and loaned to the Argentine, who paid 
us interest on it each year. As we 
were selling more to foreign lands than 
we were buying from them, our wealth 
or resources in those lands gradually 
increased. A country which exports 
more than it imports is said to have a 
favourable balance of trade, and this 
means that more can be spent on 
necessities and luxuries ; consequently 
the standard of living rises. 

This state of affairs existed until 


gradually other countries began to 
learn how to manufacture goods for 
themselves. We exported machinery 
to them, showed them how to use it, 
but of course our export trade to these 
lands declined, as they made more and 
more things for themselves. Then as 
soon as they had a surplus they com- 
peted with us in other markets, and 
we lost even more of our trade. Some 
countries, like Japan for example, were 
able to make goods more cheaply than 
we could, because their workers were 
paid so much less than ours, having a 
very low standard of living. 

The position before 1939 was that we 
had become a great industrial nation. 
The population of the British Isles had 
grown to nearly fifty millions, and 
these islands are much too small to 
produce enough flour for bread, or 
meat, or fats, or other food, to feed 
such a vast number. It has been 
calculated that, at average Bntish 
5rields, 17 acres of land is needed to 
support one person. 

Our Standard of Living „ 

At this rate only nineteen millions 
could be fed with the produce of 
the fields of the United Kingdom, 
and this number only if all the land 
was cultivated. So you see why it was 
that before 1939 the food we grew was 
enough for only one-third of our needs. 
The rest had to be imported. About 
half our import bill (£457,000,000 out 
of a total of £912,000,000), was spent 
on food, drink and tobacco. Not only 
is it impossible to grow enough food, 
but owing to our climate it is impossible 
to produce such things as tea, coffee, 
oranges, spices, or numerous other 
things, which are now {in accepted 
part of our diet. | 

Nor are we able to clotpe ourselves. 
All the cotton and silk, apd nearly all 
the wool and leather, ifre need for 
clothes and shoes, must* come from 
other lands. So must most of the 
iron and other metals in our shipyards, 
automobile factories and other indus- 
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tries. Even the farmers buy the 
fertilisers for their fields from abroad 
because we cannot make enough here, 
and the animals are fed on cattle cake 
made from cotton-seed, or ground- 
nuts, or other sub-tropical crops. 

All these things, the food, the raw 
materials for the factories, and the 
fertilisers, are only some of a very large 
number of things that we buy from 
every corner of the world in order to 
maintain a high standard of comfort 
for our people. And, of course, the 
higher the standard of living becomes, 
the more imports are required. 

Paying for Imports 

The total value of our imports in 
1950 was over £2,500,000,000. Let us 
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see how we pay for our imports, for this 
is even more important than knowing 
how much we paid. Now it is no use 
my travelling to America with a suit- 
case full of pound-notes, hoping to 
buy wheat from a farmer there to send 
to England, because the Americans 
do not have pound-notes they use 
dollars. Instead, 1 must take some 
goods manufactured in England, some- 
thing the Americans want, sell the 
goods over there, and so get a supply 
of dollars. Then I can go to the farmer 
and buy the wheat, since I can now 
pay him with American Money. In 
other words, our imports must be paid 
for by our expoits. Trade between 
countries is not usually as simple* as 
this. A third, or even a fourth country 



LORRIES FOR FINLAND 

Loaded at l^ondon’s Surrey Docks, these lorry chassis pack the after deck of a Finnish merchant- 
man bound for Helsinki Finland, \^ho piovides us with \aluabk timber from her vast forest^ 
has received large numbers of these lorries from Biitain in the past few years 
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ENGINES FOR EUROPE’S RAILWAYS 


London Docks aro by no means the only outlet for Bntain’s vital exports Here we s(c n I ibeta 
tjon iocotnoti\e beinj' loaded at (Gladstone Dock, Liverpool Built at ISe\\t(;nl< Willow-. 
Lancashire, it formed part ot a consignment shipped shortly after the end of the war to help in tlu 
re-equipment of Europe’s shattcied railways 


may be brought into the picture If, 
tor example, America did not want my , 
British goods, I should have to look 
round for another buyer. The sort of 
buyer I should need would be one who, 
trading with America, has more Ameri- 
can money than he needs — and one who 
wants my goods and is so prepared to 
pay me for them in American money. 

Other ways have been mentioned 
by which wc obtain credit, or purchas- 
ing power, abroad — for example, we 
receive dollars for carrying goods or 
passengers from one country to another 
in our ships, if we do it for the U.S.A. 
Money earned in this way. before 1939, 
paid for about one tenth of our imports. 
The interest on our foreign investments, 
such as the Argentine Railway, paid 
for about a quarter of our imports. 

Unfortunately, the War came along, 
and we had for a time to give up 
making things to sell abroad, and turn 
to the manufacture of armaments and 


(equipment for our Navy, Army and 
Air Force. However, w^t' still had to 
import food and raw materials, and 
had to pay for them with oui foieign 
capital and by bon owing monev from 
other coiintnes. Thus, the railways 
were sold to Argentina and the money 
used for paying foi imports of meat 
We lost many ships during the War, 
and in any case could not earn money 
with them as they were needed to 
carry our own goods, war material and 
armed forces. 

The result was that we emerged 
from the War a much poorer country. 
No longer is a quarter of our imports 
paid for by the interest from money 
we have invested in other lands. This 
means that we must make even more 
goods for export than We did before 
1939. The War also alfected our 
industries in another way. During the 
years 1939-45 little new machinery 
was made for our factories, and so by 
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the end of the War, the old machines 
had become iK'arly worn out. Because 
of this, the output of goods from our 
factories considerably decreased. 

Carrying Coals to Newcastle 

Our cOed production had also fallen, 
while the demand for it had risen. 
Whereas in 1939 wc could export a 
large amount to the continent of 
Europe', in 1949 we could not produce 
sufficient for our own noed^, and you 
may remembei we had even to import 
some from America. Carrying coals to 
Newcastle “the old saying symbolising 
the iinnc'cessary and the ridiculous 
had actually come true. Coal was 
brought three thousand miles across 
the Atlantic Ocean, to be unloaded at 
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ports which were only a dozen miles 
from vast unworked deposits. We have 
plenty of coal in our mines here, the 
chief task is to get the labour and 
machinery necessary to mine it in 
ever increasing quantities. More coal 
means more manufactures ; more 
manufactures mean more exports , more 
exports mean more imports. 

In another section of " Pictorial 
Knowledge '' you may read about 
other countries and leain fiom the 
pictures what interesting places there 
are to be seen. In this section we 
shall visit many of these countries of 
the World again to discover what 
they produce for us, and what we send 
tq them in normal times. To-day, 
our Trade is more restricted than it was 



Central Fre^\ PJnU 


BRITISH ENGINEERING SKILL SERVES THE WORID 


Behind the ports where British goods are loaded for markets abioad arc the factorus wlicrc-»the 
goods are made This picture shows car parts being made ready for shipineiil to Xusiralia Biitish 
lars and othei products of our great engineering craftsmanship aie justh \^orld-fam()us and pldv 
an important part in our trade with the world. 




LUMBER AT A SWEDISH MILL 


Pitd P( ft'LT 


About half Sweden is forestland^ whence comes the timber for furniluie, pit malclKS ^nd 

wood-pulp Nearly half her exports consist of timber products, and in this conimoditN Iintain 
18 Sweden s best customer The picture shows lumhei at the Vjfstavail sawmills 


before the war, because of our lack of 
foreign currencies. Thus, some of the 
world products mentioned below are- 
now luxuries rarely seen in our country 
because the foreign currency we earn 
has to be used to buy more essential 
things. 

Let us first turn to our nearest 
neighbour, France, and find with what 
things she could provide us. Probably 
one of the most familiar commodities 
(at least in name) is the sparkling 
wine. Champagne. But we obtain 
many other popular and well-known 
French wines, which, hke Champagne, 
Burgundy and Bordeaux wines, receive 
their names from that part of the coun- 
try in which they are made. They 
differ for many reasons. One is because 
of the different varieties of grapes 
which are grown, and another is due 
to the varied soils in which the vines 
are cultivated. Yet another reason is 
the chmate which affects the flavour 
of the grapes. Wherever the vine is 


grown, it rcquiies stiong continuous 
sunshine before the autumn harvest, 
and so in Biitain we cannot grow grapes 
successfully, except in hothouses. Bri- 
tain impoils about one nullion gallons 
of French wines each yeai 

What France Supplies 

Nearly one-fifth of France is covered 
with forests ; compare this with Eng- 
land, where only about one-twentieth 
is forestland. Wood from these forests 
is burned in pits, or kilns. The wood 
charcoal thus obtained is very useful 
for hardening steel, refining sugar and 
producing penicillin. For these and 
similar purposes, we iipquire much 
charcoal in the United Kingdom. 

Nearly all of you, at i one time or 
another, will have hear(| of "French 
Chalk " — pel haps when you have been 
to the tailor's to buy a sUit or an over- 
coat made, for tailors use " French 
Chalk " for marking cloth. The real 
name for this substance is Steatite, or 
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Soapstone, because it has a soapy feel. 
It is also used in the manufacture of 
electrical switchboards and acid-proof 
table tops. When it is in a very pure 
form it is called talc, and it is the main 
constituent of talcum powder. When 
sprinkled on inner tubes and rubber 
gloves it prevents them from sticking, 
and it is also employed as a “ filler " 
in high quality paper, oilcloth and 
textiles. These are only a few of the 
uses to which it is put in the various 
industries of Britain. The largest 
deposit of talc in Europe is found on 
the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, 
those high mountain ranges between 
France arid Spain. 

One of the most important industries 
in France, is the manufacture of silk 
cloth, carried on in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient city of Lyons. Some of 
the raw silk is obtained from Far 
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Eastern countnes, and some from 
silkworms reared locally on the leaves 
of the mulberry trees, which abound 
in this part of France. We buy some 
of the silk in the form of cloth and 
some as dresses made by famous 
French fashion houses. Pans fashions 
are now finding London fashions a 
serious rival, for during the occupation 
of France by the Germans, only wom( n 
on the continent of Europe could obtain 
the French model clothes, whilt‘ we 
were free to develop our export trade" 
of dresses, shoes and hats with the 
Commonwealth and the countries m 
North and South America. 

For the Glass Makers 

'‘British fabrics have an excellent 
reputation abroad, as wc specialise in 
high quality woollen and cotton cloth, 
having lost most of our markets for 



ISN >f/ J'fl/ \ 

PLOESTI, RUMANIA’S GREATEST OILFIELDS 


Oil IS one of the most important of world commodilies The PluLsti fields in Knmnnia h<\\< i 
comparatively small output compared with the United States, Vene/utla, and the Middle hast Imt 
are the largest in Europe. The oil that comes from the refineries shown here is at present 
mainly to Russia and the countnes within her sphere of influence. 
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cheap goods as a result of competition 
by Japan and India. The labour 
shortage, particularly of women and 
girls, in the woollen and cotton manu- 
facturing towns of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, has resulted in only the 
limited quantities of cloth being avail- 
able for the home market. What is 
more, we have had to import from 
France to provide sufficient material for 
the dresses and suits w'e need. These 
fal:>rics are manufactured in North- 
East France around Lille, where thcie 
is an important coalfield. Some of 
the raw wool used here is bought 
fiom London, the world’s chief wool 
market. 

When one cori'Niders the vast amount 
of glass that must be needed for the 
windows of all the buildings in Britain, 
for all the tumblers, mirrors, pictures, 
laboratory equipment, and the hun- 
dred and one other glass objects used 
by the British people, it is not sur- 
prising that a large quantity of sand 
suitable for making glass has to be 
imported. France is one of our chief 
sources of supply. 

Other small, but essential, things 
which we buy from France because we- 
have not enough here include pigments 
for giving yellow, brown and red tints 
to paint and rosin, which is also used 
ill the paint industry and in the paper, 
soap and linoleum industries. 

Before 1939 we bought diamond 
dies from France. These are diamonds 
mounted in a frame, and through each 
diamond is bored a tiny hole. Very 
fine wires are made by drawing metal 
through these holes. Thousands of 
miles of wire were required during 
the War, and so our production of 
dies increased to meet all our own 
requirements, with even a small 
surplus for export. However, since 
the War we have once again begun 
to buy abroad a small number of 
diamond dies, particularly of the 
smaller sizes. 

Other manufactured articles we buy 
from France include artificial abrasives 


use<l for grinding and polishing wood and 
metal ; and chemicals, which are used 
as alloys in our important iron and 
steel industries of the Midlands and 
Sheffield. 

As you have read in another section 
of Pictorial Knowledge,” France has 
many ancient towns and buildings, and 
she is rich in scenic beauty, especially 
in the Alpine region and the south 
coast. The latter, known as the 
Riviera, enjoys a very pleasant sunny 
climate even in our winter. All these 
things attract British tourists. The 
money they spend enables British 
exports to be bought in France. For 
similar reasons we in Britain are 
advertising abroad the interesting and 
beautiful sights to be seen in these 
islands, so that visitors, particularly 
from America, may be attracted here. 

In the Netherlands 

Belgium is only a small country, but 
the most densely populated in Europe. 
Many of the people, however, have a 
low standard of Ifving, which enables 
cheap manufactured goods to be pro- 
duced. Glass and glassware, cotton 
goods, iron and steel bars are made on 
the coalfield, which is an extension 
of that in N.F). France mentioned 
previously. The coal seams are very 
contorted, which makes them difficult 
and expensive to work. Indeed, the 
average British miner normally has an 
output twice that of his Belgian 
counterpart. Belgium has insufficient 
coal for her requirements, and like her 
neighbour France, normally imports 
coal from Britain as well as from the 
German Ruhr. The more coal we can 
export, the more goods we can buy 
from her. 

In addition to those things men- 
tioned above we normally get flax from 
Belgium which goes to Northern Ire- 
land to make linen. Beside the streams 
which cross the Belgian plain, grow 
willow trees, and from them we get 
rods and sticks for making baskets 
and funuture. 
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GRCEK CURRANTS DRYING 

entrants form over half our itnportd from Greece Ihe picture shows traj s of currants drying in the 
iiin The httle huts in the shade of the trees m the background arc used foi drying shade ' 
Lurrants which aie the most expensive vanet> The chief centre of the industry is Petras, on the 

southern slioies of the gulf of that name 


In uturn for those raw materials 
and inanufacturtd articles Belgium 
buys machinery and woollen goods 
from us Once again we see how 
vital the woollen industry is to our 
trade 

Belgium's next door neighbour, Hol- 
land, IS as yuu may reael elsewhere, 
V( ry low lying, especially those parts 
called polders, which have been re- 
claimed from the sea. Often the land 
is sandy, but this docs not prevent 
cattle and pigs being leaied, foi now- 
adajs the cattle are fed on root crops 
and imported cattle-cake. The Nether- 
lands are famous foi their dairy produce 
which, once bought widely by us, still 
comes to this country in such quantities 
as our earnings of foreign currency will 
permit. 

Where Bulbs are Grown 

Were you to visit the httle town of 
Alkmaar in northern Holland on a 


bViday moining, a colourful see ne would 
present itsdf Ihis is inarkt t da\ , and 
from the farms and dairu s of the 
district are brought the round, shining 
red cheeses for which Holland is famous. 
Ihe workcis m the market wear white 
coats and red, gnci or some other 
coloured ribbon in their hats, to lepre- 
sent the firm employing them. Have 
a look next time you go into the 
gioccr's shop and you may see one 
of these cheeses, lor they are popular 
m England Ask your greenqroetT if 
he ever ‘•ells things fiom Holland He 
will reply, “ Yes, plenty, we get 
thousands of good, sound tomatoes 
from theie, and cucumbers, and even 
peaches and giapes, early in the 
year, too." This is because most of 
the plants are grown under glass in 
hothouses. 

Onions, too, we buy from the Dutch 
to increase our food supply. The 
onion is an edible bulb with a lathcr 
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curious looking flower, but the people 
of Holland are specialists in growing 
bulbs which produce very beautiful 
flowers. The most common are tuhps, 
hyacinths and daffodils. It may be 
that some of the flowers in your garden 
came from a field round the Dutch 
town of Harlaam. 

We must not forget that Holland has 
industries, very similar to those of 
Belgium. Her tiny coalfield in the 
province of Limburg, in southern Hol- 
land, is really a continuation of the 
Sambre-Meuse coalfield of Belgium. 
The coal is costly to mine and Rotter- 
dam in normal times imports quantities 
from Tyneside in northern Britain, 
finding the sea-borne coal much 
cheaper. 

In return for the dairy produce, 
vegetables, bulbs and flax, we send to 
Holland besides coal, cotton yarn for 
weaving into cloth, and jute sacks 
from Dundee. 

On Dutch Roads 

Holland, like England, is a country 
with a large mercantile marine, and 
she needs large quantities of jute 
cloth to bring home sugar, coffee and 
so on from the East Indies. Nearly 
everyone in Holland rides a bicycle, for 
it is ideal cycling country, with no hills, 
where special " roads ” have been built 
for cyclists. Many of our British cycle 
manufacturers sell their goods to the 
Dutch people, who appreciate the 
reliable quality of our machines. 
British-made motor cars are also to 
be seen on the roads of Holland. If 
we can export more and more cycles, 
cars, lorries and tractors, it will enable 
us to buy more and more of the things 
we need. 

Like Holland, Denmark is a very 
low-l)dng country, no part being more 
than six hundred feet above sea-level. 
On her fertile lands, particularly in the 
eastern half of the country, cattle are 
reared. Before 1939 we bought most 
of the butter Denmark made in her 
scrupulously clean co-operative dairies. 


Of course, during the occupation of 
Denmark by Germany, we could buy 
none of this Danish butter, nor the 
cheese, the eggs and the bacon, 
which she used to export to us 
through the port of Esbjcrg, specially 
developed for this purpose. Since the 
War we have begun to buy some 
of this dairy produce from Denmark 
again. 

Diatomite from Denmark 

One interesting mineral we buy from 
Denmark is called Diatomite. This 
consists of the fossil remains of micro- 
scopic water plants. A cubic inch of 
Diatomite has been estimated to con- 
tain between forty and seventy millions 
of these diatoms. Diatomite re.sembles 
chalk in appearance and is capable of 
absorbing about three times its own 
weight of water. This property makes 
it important as a filter, in IIk' 
process of sugar refining and in the 
making of malt extracts and fruit 
juices. It is also used for filtering 
petrol, sewage and perfumes, and is 
put into metal polishes .as a mild 
abrasive. 

Denmark has neither coal nor iron, 
so these materials, and goods made 
from them, such as agricultural 
machinery and motor cars, she 
normally buys from us. 

Like Great Britain, Germany is a 
manufacturing country, for she has 
large, rich co^elds, and highlands in 
the south, where cheap electricity is 
produced. Before 1939 the policy of 
the Nazi government was to make her 
as self-su&ient as possible, rel3dng on 
imports from other countries to the 
minimum extent. Some things, how- 
ever, Germany has alwajre had to 
import. From Great Britain she ob- 
tained cotton and woollen yam and 
re-exported raw wool. return, she 
supplied us with textiles^ paper goods, 
iron and steel goods, machinery, glass 
and chemicals. 

From the earliest times when the 
ancient Vikings voyaged abroad the 



A TURKISH COTTON FACTORY 
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Our tiade with Turkey lies inoie m tobacco, sultanas, and gall nuts than in cotton But the 1 urkii>h 
output of cotton from such modern factories as the one shown here will affect oui own markets lor 
the same commodity Notice the use of up to date machinery in bright and airy surroundings there 
IS nothing here to suggest the backward Tuikey of the past 
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SORTING TOBACCO LEAF AT A TURKISH FACIORY 


1 N J. 


Turkey has given lU name to a special kind of cigarette, made from tobact o grown on flic Mediter- 
ranean coastlauds. This picture shows girl workers in one of the gic.il IxOverniiKiit fa» toms 
examining and sorting tobacco leaf. Some of this^tobacco will eventually hrid its wa> into cigaroites 

to be sold in our own country. 


people of Norway have turned to tlie 
sea for tlieir livelihood, because the 
interior of their countiy is bleak and 
inhospitable ; there is very little Hat 
or lei tile land. Fishing fleets visit the 
shallow wateis of the Dogger Bank, 
the cold waters of the Arctic Ocean, as 
well as -the sheltered waters of the 
fjords behind the skerrygard. They 
catch far more fish than the three 
million NorwT'gians require, and the 
surplus IS exported. Next time you 
have brisling (like small sardines) for 
tea, look on the label, and you will 
probably see that they were canned 
in the small port of Stavanger. 

Norway has innumerable waterfalls, 
which are used to generate cheap 
electricity. We have already seen that 
this is essential in the production of 
aluminium, but it is also needed for 


the manufacture of aitificial abrasives, 
and certain mineral compounds known 
as ferro-alloys. Ferro-alloys are abso 
lutely vital to the manufacture of stei l, 
diflcnmt alloys being used according 
to the special purpose for winch the 
steel is required. These alloys, as 
well as aluminium, w^e obtain from 
Norway. 

In addition she can provide us with 
many other minerals, which are the 
raw materials of many of our industries. 
Graphite is used amongst other things 
for making stove polish. Titanium, a 
black mineral, oddly enough gives the 
best white pigment used in the paint 
industry. Quartz is employed in the 
manulacturc of cheap jewellery, radio 
sets and telephone instruments. 
Pyrites, sometimes called fool's gold, 
an iron ore containing a high percentage 
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of sulphur, IS used in the production of timber products Look on the label 
sulphuric acid of a box of matches and see if it has 

Some parts of Norway, where the come from Sweden We buy thousands 
slopes are not too steep, are clothed of boxes from her, in fact the safety 
with coniferous forest. The soft wood match was a Swedish invention The 
from these spruce and pine trees is timber from her vast forest is 
much in demand in Britain, where it used for furniture and pit props, 
appears as pit props, box^\ood and much of it is ground into pulp for 
pulp for the making of paper thcmanufactureof paper, while bvf dish 

In return for these raw materials spruce is used in the maniifaLturf of 
we siipjdy Norway with the manufac- the “ man-made silk ' that is cilhd 
tiirccl goods she is unable to make rayon As you can imigine \\( nifd 
lursclf These include woollen and these timber products in Biitain 
cotton cloth, motor cars, radios, domes- and are Swede n s chief custemier for 
tic and factory machinery timber 

Se3uthcrn Sweden is largely beautiful 
A Land of Forests rolling farmland with lakes, streams 

Approximately one half of Sweden and spotlessly clean farms Heie, 
is covereel with evergreen forest It is where the climate is more sunny than 
theiefon not surprising that nearly in the rest of Scandinavia, oats, wheat, 
one -half of her exports cemsist of potatoes and sugar beet are grown, and 
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IFA lOR BRITAIN AND IHL WORM) 

Mutli ( f th( woilti s tt i s fiorn sill lib'. own mi pi ml it ions i n tlu ln\(isl | s Mlu Him 
la>ds iiouinl L>atjLfrlin{, This gtinral vkw of t, !• d f stilt sliowo tht It i f i t i v n 1 I li l)Wk 

in which the woiktrs livi 
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Jra Bureau 

TEA PLUCKING 


Picking tlie iiny loaves is a very delicate operation done by Indian women as this pKt'ire shows 
lliey can fill their large baskets many times each day. Aftci the lea\cs have been dried and rolled, 
they will be sent — probably to London — in lead-lined chests. 


dairy cattle are bred. As in Denmark 
there is a co-operative marketing 
scheme, efficiently run, and from their . 
central creameries we buy quantities 
of butter. Your breakfast eggs and 
bacon may also have come from 
Sweden. 

In the lonely north, where the long 
dark winters are illuminated by the 
Aurora Borealis, are whole mountains 
made of rich iron ore. This raw material 
is much in demand by the great iron 
and steel manufacturing countries of 
Europe, We use large quantities in 
the blast furnaces at Middlesbrough 
and the steel works at Sheffield. 

About twenty-five years ago, a great 
mass of arsenic ore, the largest in the 
world, was discovered near Boliden, 
in northern Sweden. This mine alone 
could provide all the world with every 
bit of arsenic it requires. We import 
some for making weedkiller, insecti- 
cides and sheep and cattle dips. 

Sweden is noted for the manufacture 


of high quality steel goods,- requiring 
highly skilled labour. We import 
ball-bearings, electrical appliances, and 
Primus stoves, the latter being a 
Swedish invention. 

In return for these vital products of 
Sweden's forests, fields and mines, we 
supply her normally with coal. This 
comes very largely from our Scottish 
mines in Lanarkshire, Fifeshire and 
Midlothian. She also imports pig- 
iron, having no coking coal with which 
to smelt her own ore. Machinery 
for her textile mills and other factories 
is also imported from Britain and other 
countries. 

* 

Finland and the Baltic States 

Some of you may have teen down a 
coalmine. It is a rather frightening 
experience until one gets used to it. 
Think of those long dark tunnels, with 
hundreds of feet of solid rock above 
them — small wonder that stout pit- 
props art needed to support the roof. 
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In many mines steel supports are used, 
but a large number of miners hate 
working in these mines, prefering those 
which still use wooden props. This is 
surprising until one knows the reason. 
If the props can no longer support the 
roof, a steel one will snap suddenly, 
and the miners may be caught and 
cmshcd to death, but a wooden prop 
gives a warning cra-a-a-ack, giving 
the miners a fraction of a minute in 
which to dodge to safety Before 1939 
wc bought hundreds of thousands of 
pit-props each year from Finland, and 
although there was a gap during the 
war years, we are again buying large 
quantities of timber from her vast 
forests. 

The small Baltic Lmds of Esthonia, 
Lithuania and Latvia had for their 
si't considerable pie-war tiade with 
Great Britain. It consisted mainly of 
the export of flax for tlie Irish linen 
industry, and of eggs, butter and bacon 
for the Biitisli breakfast table. Now 
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these countries have been taken over 
by Soviet Russia and their trade has 
been absorbed in that of the larger 
country. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

The U.S.S.R. extends for thousands 
of miles, from the Baltic Sea m the 
west to the Pacific Ocean in the east. 
Within this great area many types 
of climate are experienced, and so it is 
possible to grow nearly every kind of 
ciop which the people require. This 
vast territory also contains tremendous 
reserves of coal, iron, platinum, gold 
and practically every mineral used by 
man. 

It is therefore only to be expected 
that Russia, as she is familiarly known, 
is to a very great degree self-supporting, 
and even has a surplus of some things 
which she desires to export. Such 
things include wheat, timber, flax and 
furs ; these wc buy from her in ex- 
change for machinery of various kinds, 
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JUTE FOR CALCUTTA AND DUNDEE 

Calcutta and Dundee are the tv\o Rroat sack nicikinR towns of the Commonweallb Sacks and 
sailcloth arc made from jutc ind the pi( tiirc sliuws jutecultin/^ in India, whos*^ (ielt i 

IS OIK of the plaics whcic the plant glows best 
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Paul Popper 

GIANT BAMBOOS IN CEYLON 


Tea IS the most important and best-known of our imports from the 
Dominion of Ceylon, but bamboos which have an endless variety of 
uses grow to great stature there, as this picture of giant bamboos at 
Perademya shows. The figure of the man is a scale by which their size 
can be measured. 


iron, steel and wool. How frequently 
we find these same British exports 
occurring. Our iron and steel goods 
of all kinds from ships and railway 
trains to nuts and screws, are always 
in demand. 

Rumania and Bulgaria 

The people of Rumania are mainly 
peasant farmers growing sufficient food 
for their own needs, with a small surplus 
of wheat for export, some of which wc 


buy from them, 
when the harvest is 
good. Since 1939, 
however, our trade 
with this country 
has largely dis> 
appeared, and 
Rumania now 
trades more with 
Eastern Europe 
than she does with 
the West. But 
perhaps the time 
will come when her 
crops are not so 
urgently needed in 
Eastern countries of 
Europe and we can 
send more of our 
manufactures to her 
in return for the 
wheat and such 
luxuries as caviare. 
Caviare, considered 
a great delicacy by 
many people, is the 
roe of the fish call(‘d 
the sturgeon. 
Thousands of these 
fish inhabit the 
waters at the mouth 
of the Rivei 
Danube and many 
people are engaged 
in their capture. 

A visit to the rose 
gardens of the upper 
Tundja valley, in 
the Balkan moun- 
tains, when the 
roses are ready for picking in May is an 
unforgettable experience. The roses are 
picked very early in the morning, when 
their perfume is at its be$t, and about 
three million blossoms go to make 

two lbs. of essence, knowti as attar of 
roses. This therefore makes very 

expensive perfume. Since all kinds of 
scent can now be distilled cheaply from 
coal, our import of Attar of Roses from 
Bulgaria is only very small. 

The most valuable crop grown here 


COCONUT PALMS IN CEYLON 



Piul 1 of pfr 


Larf^e numbers of those stunls palms grow in the Dominion of Cevlon Fiom the whitt keind of 
tin 11 nuts, copra is obtained while the tight, brown loir hbres round the nut an used to make 
coconut matting, dooi mats, and in iipliolster^ work. Copy i \ields coconut oil \Nliuh is esstnliil 
in the manufacture of margaiine and hair shampoos, although siiuilai oil i \n bt obtiiiud fiom 
such other \(g(tabl( siuirtes as groundnuts 
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is tobacco of the Turkish variety. The 
dry climate aids the cultivation of the 
plants and the drying of the leaves, 
giving a high quality tobacco. In 
normal times, some of this tobacco was 
exported to us direct, while some went 
to Greece and was re-exported to us as 
Greek tobacco. Table grapes and 
tomato pur^e are other commodities 
of Bulgaria’s trade, for it is with the 
luxuries of life rather than with the 
necessities, that she can provide us, in 
return for British manufactures. 

Greece and the Balkans 

Christmas would not be complete 
without plum pudding and mince pics. 
We hdve to thank the Greeks for one 
ingredient, namely, currants, although, 
when speaking of currants, we must not 
forget the great Commonwealth of 
Australia. These small, dried, seedless 
grapes were once called Corinths, after 
the city near which most of them were 
cultivated. They constitute over half 
our imports from Greece, while raisins 
and tobacco make up the bulk of the 
remainder. 

From Naxos, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, comes emery, an abrasive used ' 
for making grinding wheels ; and from 
Euboea comes magnesite, the raw 
material used for fire-proof, non-slip 
surfaced floors, found in hospitals, 
kitchens and the like. Sponges, similar 
to the one in your bathroom, are 
widely used in pottery making, in 
certain kinds of printing and photo- 
graphy, in glass and leather working, 
and in the cleaning of vehicles. 
Quite a number of these come from 
Greece and the small islands of the 
Dodecanese. 

The small island of Cyprus, which is 
only 148 miles long, is a British 
colony, and we have helped the 
Cypriots to produce many of the com- 
modities which they sell to us. One of 
these is pyrites ; six per cent, of the 
world's production of this iron and 
sulphur ore is mined in Cyprus. Good 
quality sponges and a gum from 
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the locust bean (an ingredient in 
paint and varnish) are also supplied 
to us. 

The trade of the tiny republic of 
Albania is largely confined to the 
export of tobacco, which is of good 
quality and grown throughout the 
country. Again, it is manufactured 
goods that are required by the 
Albanians, but the mode of life of most 
of them is very primitive, and they 
cannot afford to buy the wireless sets 
and motor cars which we might sell 
them. Most of the roads of Albania 
arc unfit for cars, in fact, carts 
are the safest vehicles in which to 
travel. 

Sometimes you may see a " plum- 
pudding ” dog, or, to call it by its 
correct name, a Dalmatian, being 
taken out for (*xercise by its owner. 
Originally, these dogs came from Yugo- 
slavia — Dalmatia being th(' name of 
that part of the country near the 
Adriatic coast. I'his region is a barren, 
mountainous area, but the interior of 
the country is low-lying and fertile. 
It contains numerous farms, and mile 
upon mile of orchards, where fruits 
such as we can grow in England, 
apples, pears and plums, are cultivated. 
Much of the fruit, after being picked, 
is dried in the hot sunshine. Perhaps 
the prunes you had for dinner were 
once plums in these orchards. 

We also buy timber from Yugoslavia, 
while she buys iron, steel, machinery 
and textiles from us, having few fac- 
tories of her own. 

From Hungary and Austria 

Hungary is another country which 
may have contributed to your Christ- 
mas dinner. Each Deceifiber we get 
thousands of turkeys from the small- 
holdings on the Hungariah plain. On 
the excellent farmland of this region, 
wheat of a high quality ii grown, and 
some of this in normal years is ex- 
ported to Britain. Hungary has suffi- 
cient coal for her own needs, but she 
has few other minerals, so for iron and 
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steel goods she must rely on Great 
Britain and other manufacturing 
countries. 

The people of Austria are working 
hard to reorganise their agriculture 
and industries, so that they may once 
again share in world prosperity. We 
are able to supply some of the things 
she needs, such as machinery for her 
damaged factories, clothes and house- 
hold goods for her people, and vehicles 
of till kinds In excharge for th(‘se 
things, she can send to us minerals such 
as magnesium, timber products, in- 
cluding furniture, and other goods 
requiring much skill, but little raw 
material in their manufacture, notably 
jewellery. 

Switzerland 

wonderful pictures the name 
of this little countiy among the Alps 
conjures up in our minds ’ We think 
of beautiful valleys set amid snow- 
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capped peaks, with brilliant flowers 
adorning the slopes. We think of ice- 
skating, ski-ing and rock-climbing, of 
magnificent hotels and a happy peo; le. 
All these things bring wealth to the 
Swiss people, for each year many 
thousands of tourists from all parts 
of the world spend their holidays in 
Switzeiland. 

Does your watch k( ep good tini»" ? 
If it does it probably bears the words 

Swiss Made,'" which are the hall-mark 
of excellent craftsmanship With the 
money she obtains from British tourists, 
and from the sale of watches and clocks 
to this country, the Swiss buy goods 
they cannot make for themselves 
through lack of coal and iron. These 
things include motor cars, aeroplanes 
and woollen cloth You will note that 
even holidays abroad must be balanced 
by exports, or by encouraging the 
people of oth(‘i lands to spend their 
holidays in Britain. 



BURMESE ILAK RAFIS 


Paul P pper 


Burma s dcni>e monsoon foiosls are ruh in such \aluable hardwood a*. tc.ik Muth of rlio tinilx'r 
felled m tlic forests is floated down the mighty Inawaddy ri\er to Rangoon in rafts of the kind 
shown in this pic turf' Notue the banding of the logs and the dwelling hnt ' for Iho raftsmen 
whose tiny figuics tan bt seen alt sUenng their ungainly vessi 1 
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A MALAYAN RUBBER-PLANTER’S HOME 

If you were a Mali\an rii])l>ci planter ^nu v^onld piobably live* in a hon*;i* of Ibis sort The workers 
on your plantation would probably be Tamils from South Jndi.i The nibbet \om {^rew would 
command world-wide markets and swell the flow^ of tiade between the nations. 


Lemons from Sicily 

There are literally dozens of varieties 
of cheese peculiar to individual coun- 
tries. We have already met some in 
dealing with Holland. The dairy 
farmers of the North Italian plain arc 
(‘xperts at making (iorgorizola and 
Parmtsan cheeses, which arc widely 
known. They are also good at making 
their hard variety of wheat into 
macaroni and spaghetti, which we cat 
quite often in one way or another. 
During the War years we looked on 
lemons as a great luxury. This was 
because nearly all the world's lemons 
come from the groves on the plains of 
Sicily. Many of these groves were 
severely damaged in the fighting, but 
as they are restored, an increasing 
number of lemons can be sent to us 
for use in our homes, and in the making 
of marmalade and soft drinks. 

An old-fashioned remedy for various 
ailments was brimstone and treacle. 
Brimstone is the old name for sulphur. 


and it is widely used in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. Masses of 
this substance are to be found on the 
slopes of Mount Etna, an active 
volcano in Sicily. 

Borax is mined in Tuscany, in tht‘ 
form of boric acid. Laundries use 
large amounts of it for softening water, 
but its chief use is for the enamel 
coating of baths and stoves, and in 
the making of Pyrex and similar ware. 
For these purposes, and for making 
ointment, toothpaste and cosmetics, 
we have to import tons of this mineral 
from Italy. Mercury also is mined in 
Tuscany, and other Italian minerals 
we buy include talc, graphite and 
barytes. Italy, like Southern France, 
is famous for silk, some of which is 
sent to Macclesfield in Cheshire, to be 
woven into cloth. 

Racing cars of Italian make are 
famous the world over. Having little 
iron and no coal, the raw materials for 
the automobile industry arc imported 
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in the form of scrap iron. Numbers of 
our obsolete ships and tanks, as well 
as old iron bedsteads have in the past 
found their way to Italy. 

Rich Iron Mines of Spain 

Spain has given its name to a variety 
of onion, and a kind of liquorice, but 
these are by no means the most impor- 
tant products of the country. Small 
sour Seville oranges make excellent 
marmalade. Lemons, almonds and 
table grapes also come to us from 
Spain. The latter are carefully packed 
111 cork dust. Cork is simply the bark 
of the cork-oak tree, which grows in 
these lands of southern Europe. It is 
put to a large number of uses. 

What molten metal can you plunge 
your hand into without burning your- 
self . The answer is, of course, Mer- 
cury, which is a liquid at ordinal y 
teiTipcratures. It is rarely found as a 
li([iiid in the giound, but nearly alw^ays 
occurs as a compound with sulphur, 
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known as cinnebar. One of the deepest 
quicksilver (the ancient name for mer- 
cury) mines in the world is at Almaden, 
in southern Spain, where the workings 
go down nearly a quarter of a mile. 

The vermilion paint in your paint- 
box comes from a mercury compound, 
as also does the red paint used on the 
hulls of ships. Yet another compound 
IS used for ammunition detonators, and 
there are many more uses for this 
fascinating mineral, so familiar to us 
in the thermometer and barometer. 

In the mountains of northein Spain, 
lich iron-ore is mined. Thousands of 
tons are shipped annually to ports in 
the British Isles, such as Belfast and 
Barrow-in-Furness, for use in ship- 
building, and to Swansea for the tin- 
plate industiy. The ore from around 
the little port of Bilbao is reddish in 
colour, and is kno^^n as hsematite, 
after a Greek word meaning blood " 

In southern Spain another type of 
iron-ore is found which, because of its 



Malayan Inf rnt*xti m 

MALAYAN RUBBLR tOR WORLD MARKUS 


Malaya’s lubber plantations iiulndc many owiud by taniuus t>u niaiuifactm mg hnns Hus 
picture shows crepe rubber drying on a Johoie plantation, it is dried for ten da>s, then packed 

in wooden cases (or shipment. 




The cotton these Egyptian workers are cleaning will probably find its way to our great in ilia in 
Lancashire whence it will emerge in the beautiful cotton fabrics for which Britain is worM-f.imous 


colour, is known as fool’s gold. This 
is P)n:ites, and Spain has the largest 
deposit of it in the world, in the famous 
Rio Tinto mines. As pyrites is nearly 
half sulphur, most of what we buy from 
Spain is used to make sulphuric acid 
and fertilisers. Other minerals from 
Spain include copper and lead, and 
for the manufacture of good quality 
paper we import esparto grass, which 
grows on the Meseta — the dry plateau 
of the interior. 

We have found that most of the 
countries in Europe buy motor cars, 
machinery, electrical apparatus, coal 
and coke from us, and Spain is 'no 
exception. 

Portugal’s Sardines for Motor Cars 

Port wine is the product most people 
associate with Portugal. This wine 
takes its name from Oporto, near 
which the grapes are cultivated. 
Leixdes is the outport for Oporto. The 
metal tungsten is of the greatest value 


in modern industry. Tungsten ore, 
known as wolfram, is mined at Panas- 
queira, where there is one of the largest 
deposits of this ore in Europe. 

Nearly all the tungsten brought to 
Britain is used in thq steel industry for 
making high-speed cutting tools, which 
even when red-hot will cut through 
ordinary steel as a knife cuts through 
butter. Razor blades, hacksaw blades 
and motor-car springs contain tung- 
sten, and the filaments for a himdred 
million electric light bulbs can be 
supplied by less than two tons of this 
metal. 

You may have noticed that most of 
the tinned sardines we have come from 
Portugal. On one occasidn in recent 
years when it seemed w^ would be 
unable to afford this delicacy, the 
Portuguese government %id that if 
this h^ppened they would have to stop 
buying our motor cars. 

Othei imports from Portugal are 
similar to those from Spain, particularly 
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cork and pyrites. Our exports to her 
consist, in the main, of metal goods, 
machinery and coal. Time and again 
we have seen how vital is our produc- 
tion of coal, not only for export, but 
also for making the goods for export. 

Countries of the Near East 

Europe's nearest neighbour is rapidly 
becoming Westernised, llie homes of 
the people and their schools are steadily 
becoming more like our own and are 
furnished with a great variety of things, 
from wireless sets to inkwells, made m 
England. 

lurkey has given its name to a 
special variety of cigarette, made from 
tobacco grown on the coastlands 
around the Mediterranean Sea. In the 
saiiK' regions are also cultivated certain 
kinds of grapes, which when dried are 
called sultanas. 
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You may not have heard of gall nuts, 
but you have certainly heard of ink I 
Turkey is one of our principal suppliers 
of these oak apples, or gall nuts, wMch 
are the source of ink. If you live in 
the country, you know how useful 
binder twine is to the farmer. This, 
and other kinds of string and cord, are 
made from soft hemp. These Turkish 
exports, as well as borax and emery, 
enable her to buy all that she needs 
from us. 

As the small country of Syiia was 
once a French colony, most of its trade 
IS still with France. Nevertheless, 
there is some trade with England, in 
gall nuts, hemp, citrous fiuits — especi- 
ally oranges — and silk. The silk cloth 
of Damascus is very beautiful, but 
very expensive ! 

How lovely is a juicy Jaffa orange • 
A giant among oranges I We buy as 



Empire tobacco comes almost cxcluMvcly from Northern and Southern Khode^ia Thu, picture 
shows native workers watering the tobacco seed beds 



LOADING IVORY AT MOMBASA 

Ivory is obtained chiefly from the “ dentine " which covers the tusks of certain ('l('i)}Mnts. Less 
han a fifth of the ivory now exported from Kenya comes from animals killctl recently. Most comes 
from stores gathered over the years, or from tusks found in the jungle. 


many of them as we can, particularly 
at Christmas time, when they arc 
shipped to us througli tfie ports of 
Jaffa and Haifa. Grapefruit, too, arc 
grown in sunny Palestine, and exported 
to this country by the shipload, while 
the people of this troubled land buy in 
return such things as cotton and 
woollen cloth, machinery for their 
farms, and rubber tyres for their 
vehicles. 

In the well- watered areas of Iraq, 
near the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
date palms are grown on plantations, 
an(J we obtain tons of their fruit each 
year through Basra, the chief port. The 
country contains rich oilfields, and 
much of the petroleum is pumped 
along iron pipes to Tripoli in Syria and 
Haifa in Palestine, whence it comes 
to England to be refined. 

The nomad Arabs of Saudi Arabia 
care little for exports and imports, as 
they are able to satisfy their own 
simple wants. We do obtain dates 


from the oases, and oil from fields near 
the Persian Gulf. Prom the United 
'Kingdom the more wealthy Arabs, and 
the government, buy small quantities 
of motor vehicles, aeroplanes and 
hospital equipment. 

The Oil Wells of Persia 

Iran, which resumed its former 
name of Persia in 1949, supplies Per- 
sian carpets. They are woven from 
wool obtained from sheep kept by the 
nomadic tribesmen, and are famous 
for their colours and intricate designs. 
Lambskins, too, arc much sought after 
by the wealthy ladies of Great Britain, 
who wear them as fur coats. 

Iran possesses vast resources of oil, 
which were formerly worked by the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The crude 
oil was sent by pipeline to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, but at present, owing 
to disagreement the great oil refinery 
at Abadan, is idle. 

It is to be hoped that it will presently 
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be working again and Anglo-Peis>ian 
trade return to normal. 

Between Persia and Pakistan lies the 
small mountainous country of Afghanis- 
tan. Nearly all its trade is with the 
continent of India, but it sends us a 
few things in normal times, notably 
carpets and lambskins. 

India and Pakistan 

The Union of India and Pakistan are 
best considered together from the point 
of view of their trade, because it will 
be some time before separate trade 
organisations are worked out. 

Every home in England uses at least 
one commodity from India, namely, 
tea. Most of the world's tea comes 
from shrubs grown on plantations on 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
rin. nd Darjeeling. Picking the tiny 
leaves, at just the right stage, is a veiy 
delicate operation, but the Indian 
women are expert at this. They can 
till the large basket, carried on their 
backs, many times each day. After 
the l(‘aves have been dried and rolled, 
they are packed in lead-lined chests 



i \ f 

CUniNG SlSAl ON A KENYA PLANTATION 


String and rope aie madi fiom the fihic of the 
agave plant uhuh is known to us as sisal 
hemp bistil pi iiiLitions arc found, not only 
in I ast Afiica, but in Mexico, Central Amtrica, 
and the Wist and Ivast Indies 



AFRICAN SISAL FOR SIRING AND ROPE 


Thi'^ picture shows washed sisal being diud on a TangaiiMka drMntj guSund Il.t liif^hl inds and 
coastlands of East Africa have many plantation crops cultnaftd b> Ntgio \Ni>ik(is ui.dd white 

managers 
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and shipped to London. Here they 
are sold by auction to large firms, who 
blend different varieties of tea, which 
eventually appear in the familiar 
packets we see in the grocer's store. 

Hundreds of thousands of years ago, 
the great plateau of southern India 
was cracked in the north by earth- 
quakes. The molten lava which welled 
up through the cracks, solidified at the 
surface, and has since weathered to 
give a very fertile, black soil, excellent 
for the cultivation of cotton. Most of 
this is used to-day in Indian Lictones, 
but a surplus is available for the mills 
of Lancashire. 

Every farmer uses a large number 
of sacks, and not only the farmer, but 
the greengrocer, the corn-chandler and 
countless other people. Nearly all the 
sacks and similar material, such as the 
backing of linoleum, are made in two 
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HUSKING COCONUTS IN THE SEYCHELLES 

The coconut is one of the most wonderful nuts 
in the world, for it can pi o vide food, clothing, 
shelter, and fuel. Coid, rope, and matb ran Ikj 
made ftom the coir fibre ; the shell can be 
used for spoons and buttons, or burned as fuel. 
The dried nut-meat becomes copra which yields 
oil for margarine and soap 


towns. One is Calcutta in India, and 
the other is Dundee in Scotland. The 
substance used for making these sacks 
and sailcloth is called jute. Although 
other fibres could be used, this is the 
cheapest. 

Jute from the Ganges Delta 

The plant grows best in the delta 
region of the Ganges, and despite the 
hot, steamy atmosphere the farmers 
work very hard to harvest the crop for 
the factories in Calcutta and Dundee. 
Jute grows to a height of about twelve 
feet, with most of its leaves and blanches 
neai the top of the plant. Afli‘i about 
three months' growth, the blossoms 
appear and the plant is then icady for 
cutting. It is lopped off close to the 
ground, stripped, and bundled Ihe 
pith and outer bark aie allowed to lot 
so that the fibres are loosened, and tin* 
dried stems aie then beaten until only 
the fibre is left. This is baled, marketed, 
and then sent to the mills m lengths ten 
to fifteen feet long which are cut into 
shelter lengths to be made ready for 
spinning and weaving. 

The number of uses to which jute 
can be put is amazing. Not only does 
it provide sacks and bags, but apions, 
canvas, cords, meat wrappers, tar- 
paulins and tapestries. Before the 
war, jute manufacturers at Dundee 
could list more than ninety products 
which came from their factories. At 
the present time, however, Dundee is 
not receiving raw jute in such quantities 
as she did before the war. Hemp is 
also grown in India, and the strong 
fibre from it is brought to England, to 
be made into stout ropes used for 
mooring ships. 

A Fibre of Many Uses 

Kapok is a fluffy fibi^ similar to 
cotton. It grows in pods on tall trees 
in India, Ceylon and the East Indies, 
and harvesting it is a very perilous occu- 
pation The chief use of this remarkable 
fibre is in saving life at sea, for it is 
five timej as buoyant as cork, and does 



riic ^louninul is \i\ impoit int source of the oil from \shicli m innt is rn ult \s the pi luu sho\N*, 
t,ioundniUs <»r pe inuts ut t ultiv it< el iii Ni^ui r Anothc i some c of siipj Iv 1 ist Mi le i thou^di 
dcNelopnieivts in this til d. aie iie)t on so 1 Ubt ' ”1 T-h is lirst pi iniu 1 


not become saturdtccl m sea waUi 
Many sltamship tompanub use mat 
tiessts and pillows, as well as lib b< Its 
stuft( d with kapok, as they will suppoi t 
thiity timts their own weight in 
water. 

It IS also used in padding airmen's 
Hying suits, eiderdowns, tea-eosies, 
dressing gowns and so on, having the 
added advantage of b(ing mothproof 
Film and broadcasting studios are 
padded with this fibre to make them 
soundproof, and it has many other 
uses. No wonder we in Britain buy 
large quantities of it. 

Fishing nets and submarine cables 
are treated with rot-proof material 
known as cutch, an extract obtained 
from several different plants grown in 
India. 

Hides and Cane 

Have you ever had to take a dose of 
castor oil ? This is an extract from 
another Indian plant, and most castor 


oi] impoitcd into this coimtiy is u^td 
as a drying oil in paint and varnish 
lo the Hindu the cow is a sacrid 
animal, and it is quiti a common sight 
to see a white cow ambling at will 
along a busy street Hindus do not 
eat bcif, but use then oxen for pulling 
carts and for woik on th( land 
Moslems, howtver, keep largi numbers 
of cattle where the gioiind is suitable 
Hides from these aiiim ils arc suit 
to England to In made into innunii r- 
able leathei goods such as satchels, 
Jiandbags and saddlery Ihe bones, 
horns and hooves arc not wasted 
Just imagine, your coat button may 
have been part of a cow somcwheie in 
India ! Knife handies, combs, fer- 
tilisers, glue and gelatine are all by- 
products of the cow. 

The cane from which your shopping 
basket is made quite probably came 
from India, as do the rattans which are 
used for seats of chairs. Ihe brusnes 
in your home, shoe brushes, hair 
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brushes, paint brushes, and so on, may 
also be made of bristles and fibres 
brought all the way from the Far East. 

India, being rich in minerals, sends 
us a variety of unusual ores. Artificial 
frost, which glistens on the Christmas 
tree, is really tiny flakes of mica, but 
of cours(* there are far more important 
uses lor tliis mineial. In fact, about 
ninety per rent, of mica is used in the 
eh'ctrieal industry, as it is a good 
insulator ; tt‘U‘phones, dynamos, 
electric irons and most electrical appli- 
ances contain it. The best kind of 
mica is found at Bihar and Madras. 

Everyone has .seen and probably 
used a pocket lighter. The metal 
which gives the spark is an alloy of 
iron and a little-known metal, called 
cerium. Cerium is also used for 
searchlights and electric arc -lamps. 
Monazite (ceiiurn ore) is obtained from 
the sands on the beaches of Travancore. 
Nine-tenths of the world's supply 
c('nics from this area, as also docs 
j .other unfamiliar mineral, called 
titanium. This is an ingredient in 
white paint, and is employed in making 
linoleum, toikd prt'parations and stain- 
less ste(*l. 

Talc and magnesium, previously 
mentioned elsewhere, also come from 
India. Sparking plugs, bricks, cement 
and glass which have to withstand high 
t(‘mp(Tatures contain kyanite, from 
the Khasi hills of Assam. 

The Useful Coconut 

The people in the towns of India are 
learning to work in factories and thus 
to produce many of their own manu- 
factured goods. The machinery which 
they need is still largely bought from 
England. 

Large numbers of coconut palms grow 
in Ceylon, where the white kernel is 
removed from the nuts and laid out 
ill the sun to dry. It is then known as 
copra. This is sent to Britain, where 
it is crushed and the coconut oil used 
in shampoos and margarine. The 
bulky residue is made into cattle-cake. 


lAL KNOWLEDGE 

When the coconut was growing at 
the top of a tall, straight, palm tree, 
it looked very different from those we 
used to see in fairgrounds. Eor one 
thing, it was very much larger. This is 
because around the nut are tight layeis 
of a coarse, brown fibre known as coir 
-there is usually a tuft remaining at 
the top of the nuts we see here. 

For a Nation of Tea Drinkers 

This coir is most useful for ( oroniit 
matting, door mats and uj^liolsteiy, 
while sonic of the coaisrr I'lbus are 
used in brushes. Kapok is another 
fibre we buy from Ceylon, and yet 
another tree product is rubber, but 
you will find more about this in the 
section on Malaya. It may surpiise 
you to learn that the lead p(*ncil yon 
use each day has no lead in it at all. 
The black substance through the c<‘nln* 
of the pencil is obtaiiusl by baking a 
fine clay with a mineral calhsl grajihile 
at a temperature of 2,000 degrees 
E'ahrenhcit. When a hammer, an 
anchor, or any other metal casting is 
made, the molten metal is poiired into 
a mould and allowed to set . fo preven t 
Sticking, the mould is sometimes diistinl 
with gra])hite, mixed with talc. We 
require much graphite, for, as we 
have seen, iron and steel goods form a 
very important part of our exports. 
In Ceylon is a great vein of this 
mineral, and for a long time we have 
obtained the bulk of our supplies from 
her. 

Most important as well as the best 
known of the exports from Ceylon is 
tea. In recent times Ceylon has 
supplied over 275 million pounds of 
tea each year to Britain and other 
countries. 

The dense monsoon forestil of Burma 
contain vast resources of valuable 
timber, much of which is hardwood, 
such as teak. Where the forests come 
down to the coast and rivers, felling is 
fairly easy, and it is a common sight 
to see Indian elephants wielding huge 
logs, as a boy might wield a cricket bat. 



FRUIT FROM SOUTH AFRICA 



th \j i I f rm i x n ()}) 

I Ik Union of S >nth Afn a suids ns such delicious fruits as oran^t s pcuhcs pint ippli s pe irs 
in 1 sulliins this ].ioturc shows woikers on a fruit farm inspertiiK; and j \< king i h )m c pi irs Our 
of the attrictions to us of South African fruits is th it they can bt stnt t> us wlun like other 
northern hemispht re countries wo h ivo no fruit of our own 



Sr tl l/'rr / { ( 

This picture shows trolle> loads of puked fruit in tht storagt fhanibeis of a South \t uanpr (i ling 
station whtre tht fiiiit will he kept until shipped in vtssfls iquipptd with < xd ch iinl ns Ihese 
prec aid ions rnsuit that the fruit dot s not ov ei iipen but in i\ es at its destination in prui t i ndition 
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Most of the timber is floated down the 
mighty Irrawaddy and its tributaries 
to Rangoon, whence it is transhipped 
to England. 

Burma is famous for its beautiful 
rubies and emeralds, which are mined 
in the wild mountainous country near 
the Chinese frontier. 

The ten green bottles of the song owed 
their colour to a small trace of a mineral 
called cobalt. This will colour glass, 
enamel and pottery beautiful shades 
of colour. As the mineral also helps 
to prevent steel from corroding, it is put 
to a great number of uses, including the 
manufacture of surgical instruments and 
safety razor blades, and when mixed 
with other metals can be turned into 
powerful magnets. We buy practically 
all the cobalt that Burma produces. 

Tin and Rubber from Malaya 

Tin is one of our most useful metals. 
Bronze, gun-metal, Britannia metal 
and pewter are all alloys of tin. The 
dicing of silk stockings, and the 
rustling finish given to .silk cloth, are 
aided by the addition of tin. However, 
the most impoitant use of tin is in 
plating thin sheets of steel to make tin 
cans. Because tin could not be 
brought from Malaya during the War 
years, it was found possible to coat 
food containers with lacquer to prevent 
them from rusting, and other substi- 
tutes had to be found to take the place 
of tin in some cases. 

Famous tyre-manufacturing firms 
have their own rubber plantations in 
Malaya. Tamils from South India 
work on these plantations usually 
under a British manager. The raw 
rubber, or latex, rather like dirty milk 
in appearance, is found just under the 
bark of the rubber tree. A V-shaped 
cut is made in the trunk, from which 
the latex runs into a small vessel. 
One Tamil worker will look after as 
many as three hundred trees in one 
day. The liquid is collected and taken 
on bullock carts to the factory, where 
acid is added to make it solidify. Then 


it is rolled, dried and smoked to form 
sheets of crepe rubber, which are packed 
in bales and sent to England. There are 
hundreds of uses to which rubber is put. 
See how long a list you can compile. 

Gum Manila and Gum Damar are 
two natural resins which come from 
Malaya and are important in the 
manufacture of paint, varnish and 
lacquers. Derris and other roots grow- 
ing in this tropical land are valuable 
to us as pesticides, used in sheep dips, 
weed killers and insecticidal dusts. 

Other commodities arriving from 
Malaya include canes, rattans, shellac, 
cutch and tungsten. 

Pineapple chunks were a popular 
dish in England before 1939, for we 
imported thousands of tins from the 
plantations of Singapore island. It is 
to be hoped that as we are able to 
increase our exports of machinery and 
manufactured goods to the Malay 
States we shall be able to buy more 
of this delicious fruit. 

The East Indies (Indonesia) 

The innumerable islands of tlie 
archipelago between Asia and Australia 
include uninhabited coral atolls, active 
volcanoes, as well as the most densely 
populated island in the world — Java. 
A great variety of crops are grown, 
but not all of them enter into our trade, 
for the East Indies have close asso- 
ciations with the Netherlands. Can 
you remember what things we make 
with canes, rattans, cutch, resin, kapok, 
derris, rubber and tin ? These com- 
modities we import from the Indies, 
together with tea and sugar. 

The Philippine Islands 

The capital of the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, has given its name to a very 
strong hemp, which we import when 
supplies are available. Most of the 
trade of the Philippine Republic is, 
however, conducted with the United 
States of America. 

Thailand, the land of free people, 
for that is what thai ** means, is 
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THRESHING GROUNDNUTS 

I lu SIM ill j,ioiiiKlruit plant ^rf»w«3 Ixst in hot lands such as West \fnia This picture shows native 
wonn n IliHshiiif, ouiKlmds in C»a?nhia whnc they arc an impoitant foodstuh as well as the most 

A ahiable export 


now known by its older name of Siam. 
From her wc buy rubber and shellac, 
and from us she gets machmery and 
much of the e(}mpment needed for build- 
ing and devt loping her schools, hospitals 
and mines. 

Formerly known as French Indo- 
China, the republic of Viet Nam is 
another Asiatic country from which we 
buy rubber, and in times of plenty, rice. 

China is almost the same size and 
has approximately the same population 
as Europe. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that her products and require- 
ments are large and varied. Most 
Chinese are extremely poor, living under 
conditions that would not be allowed 
in F2ngland. They receive very low 
wages for the work they do, and hence 
the goods they produce are very cheap. 


even when the transport charges to 
Britain have been paid. 

Wc would not enjoy eating the 
millions of eggs we liiiy each year from 
China because they are not always as 
fresh as we like them. They are 
canned raw, and are used in many 
industries, particularly those con- 
nected with paper, book-binding and 
textiles. Curiously enough, only a 
very small amount of the famous 
China tea actually comes from China. 
To-day most of it is grown in India. 

Roast pork is a great delicacy in 
China, and all peasants keep at least 
one pig to be eaten on feast-days. Pig ’s 
bristles make good quality brushes, and 
the hair, when spun and curled, pro- 
vides a material for stuffing upholstery 

Canes, rattans, gall-nuts, tung oil 
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Paul Pfpper 


A COCOA FARMER AT WORK 

Armod witlj his sharp cutlass, this Gold Coast 
farmer cuts the j:;old( n >ollov\ pods winch fjrow 
dirce 11) from the* si cm of the* cocoa tree 


(a vegetable oil used as a drier in paint) 
all come from China. Ramie, another 
fibre, is needed for gas mantles and as 
a substitute for flax in the manufacture 
of such things as parachute cords. 

Shantung Silk 

The mountains of south-west China 
are rich in a great variety of metallic 
ores. One of these is antimony, long 
used by Eastern damsels for blacking 
their eye-lids. To-day, antimony, when 
alloyed with lead, is employed in 
accumulators, pipes and shrapnel shells. 
The type used for printing this book 
also contained antimony, and the 
sulphide of the metal is used in the 
head of safety matches, and the 
striking surface on the box. Tin and 
tungsten are also found in this region. 

In the peninsula of Shantung, a 
special kind of silk is made. Shantung 
silk differs from ordinary silk cloth, 
because the silk-worms — which inci- 
dentally are not worms but cater- 
pillars — are fed on leaves fioin the 
oak and not from the mulberry tree. 

China has been struggling hard for 
several decades to come nearer to a 
Western standard of life. Factories aie 
developing, roads and railways are 
being built, schools and hospitals are 
being established in many parts. Much 
of the equipment for these projects was 
obtained from the United States and — 
to a lesser degree — Britain. The millions 
of her population, whose standard 
of living has yet to be raised, may 
yet provide a big market for the 
machinery and goods Britain is able 
to sell to her. 

In Korea (Chosen) industries have 
been developed by the Japanese, and 
the trade of the southern Republic of 
Korea is largely with that country. 
The small trade which she conducts 
with Britain is chiefly confined to the 
export of graphite, of which Korea 
in normal times produces 2t per cent, 
of the world's total. 

Manchukuo (Manchuria) is largely 
occupied by peasant farmers producing 
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just sufficient tp feed themselves. 
Soya Beans and magnesium ore are 
two of the very few products of which 
she has a surplus for export. 

Made in Japan 

Between the two World Wars, the 
people of Japan built a great number 
of modern well-equipped factories. 
British firms not only supphed the 
machinery tor many of these, but also 
taught the Japanese how to use it. 
The fact that the workers arc paid 
low wages means that the cotton and 
silk cloth, papiT sunshades, wooden 
toys, china and 
a host of other 
goods turned out 
by the factories, 
can be sold very 
c h e s j 1 y Since 
1945 Japanese 
manufacturers 
have turned again 
to peace-time 
production. As 
more devastated 
areas are re-built 
with equipment, 
in pait supplied 
by us, we may see 
an increasing 
number of articles 
bearing the 
stamp '' Made in 
Japan." 

Africa's Ancient 

Lands 

Morocco, 

Algeria and 
Tunisia, which 
collectively stand 
for France in 
North Africa, 
naturally conduct 
most of their 
trade across the 
Mediterranean 
Sea with their 
mother country. 

There arc, how- 


ever, a number of vital products with 
which they supply us. We cannot 
live without the mineral phosphorus, 
nor can other living creatures, including 
plants. Grain removes large amounts 
of phosphorus from the soil, and in 
order to get good crops it must be put 
back in the form of a fertiliser. That 
is why we import thousands of tons of 
phosphate rock from North Africa, foi 
it is essential that we make (*very British 
acre produce as much food as possible. 

Our factories, too, must produce to 
the maximum, but over-worked 
machines become worn out and must 
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SPLIT IINt; COCOA PODS ON IHt (.Ol D (. OAs I 

Whrii all th<* arc stnpp<'ti of (heir ]khI>,, the wliolc uiiiiiK set to 

woik. The men and bo\s pick iij) the pods .^ml with .\ switt spht 

them open witli Ihcii lonq knixes The women and cliil(Ji«.ii siuop out 
the while pulpy beans and throw them into the iMskcts 
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A GOLD COAST COCOA FARM 

Cocoa uas an expensive drink until large plantations ^^eie established 
on West Africa s Gold Coast The picture shows how the farmer has 
ileared a httle land from the high surrounding bush Tall trees have 
been left standing to provide shade In the centre of the clearing, 
cocoa beans have been put out on the mats to dry 


be renewed. We have insufficient 
iron-ore in Britain to meet these 
requirements and to make iron and 
steel goods for export, so we buy 
considerable quantities from North 
Africa. 

Many things, from old rags to sting- 
ing nettles, can be used for making 
paper. Esparto grass which grows in 
the Barbary States is used for making 
good quality paper, and we import it 
for this purpose. 

Less important exports from this 
region include Red Squill (a poisonous 
root used for killing rats), cork, diato- 
mite and cobalt. 

The finest and softest handker- 
chiefs are made from cotton grown in 


the land of the 
Pyramids. The raw 
cotton we buy from 
India consists of 
short fibres, which 
can only be made 
into cheaper quality 
cloth, whereas the 
long fibres of the 
Eg3q)tian variety 
can be spun into a 
silky thread, result- 
ing in the beautiful 
fine cotton goods 
which other 
countries hke to 
buy from us. We 
buy quantities of 
onions from Egypt 
each year and at 
one time we also 
obtained rice from 
her and may do so 
again. 

Stamp collectors 
show considerable 
interest in the face 
of a stamp, but 
Ignore the back 
Unle>s this is pro- 
perly coated with 
gum the stamp will 
not do its job. The 
gum for this, and 
many other purposes, comes from the 
Sudan, in the form of Gum Arabic. 
This IS exuded from thorny acacia 
trees, growing in the dry parts of this 
territory. 

In 1925, the great Makwar dam was 
built near Sennar, on the Blue Nile. 
This enabled a plentiful supply of 
water to be provided for the cotton 
plantations of the Gezira Plain, between 
the White and Blue Niles. Tlie cotton 
grown is the good quality Egyptian 
variety, and most of it is eiqported to 
England through Port Sudan on the 
Red Sea coast in noimal times. 

On soniC of the hill slopes of the wild 
mountainous country of Abyssinia 
coffee is grown for export to European 



WEST AFRICAN TRADING SCENES 



rs A 


This pictuie shows a busy wharf scene at Iddo, a sistci poit of I agos and Apipa \^hcrc the mam 
Nigerian railway comes down from Kano Once swampland the sliorc between Iddo and Apapa is 
now a busy dock area of wharves and warehouses where goods for export are handled and stored 
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TIMBMl STARIS ITS JOURNEY lO TIIE MILIS ^ ^ ^ 

Ii sfr>mCii ^ J i s f )i( sts lu li lult d to th( ri\< r -ind thtii (li it( 1 downstn -im 1 > tlu nulls Arnn cl 
wUli jK ivK —1 in h )ke J pf Irs these liind>orjrJcks^ni( ste ri nio\ in^ the loi^s ml tlu ri\(i 1 > join 
imlh ins oJ otln rs dim vm^, I iwiislic irn 1 iw ir Is tli mills 


countries, such as Britain Ihis, to- 
gtthcr with hides, skins and beeswax, 
form the most valuable exports of this 
country In common with Fiench 
North Africa, Eg>pt and the Sudan, 
she buys from us cheap cotton cloth, 
building materials, soap, motor cars 
and machinery 

British East Africa 

Ihe only parts of Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland, in British 
East Africa, whore the white man can 
live comfortably, are in the highlands 
or by the sea Thus, it is in these parts 
that most of the plantation crops arc 
to be found growing, for nearly all 
plantations have white managers and 
Negro wwkers 

From the small islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba, wc buy the dned flower 


buds of the clovt tre( s, so us( ful for 
flavouring our sttwtd apples On tin 
plateau are cultivatul kapok cotton 
and sisal hemp, the latter b( ing used 
for rope bindc r twine 

loday, everyone eats margaiinc 
It IS madt from oils squeezed from a 
variety of plants Oiu of these is the 
groundnut, commonly known as the 
pta-nut or monkey-nut In East 
Afnca, bulldozers have cleared and 
levelled large areas of scrub so that 
laige quantities of groundnuts can be 
grown for export to Britain 

On the slopes of Mount Kenya, and 
m Uganda, are miks of tea and coffee 
plantations, some of which are owned 
by well-known British Aims* Uerns 
root and Pyre thrum flowtrs, used as 
insecticides, and beeswax contained in 
floor polish and cosmetics, are also 
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supplied to the United Kingdom. 
From us, the people of East Africa 
require cotton cloth, corrugated iron, 
enamel bowls, railway rolling stock, 
lorries and many other manufactured 
goods. 

Mozambique, or Portuguese East 
Africa, has large areas of lowland 
covered by dense forests and mangrove 
swamps. vSoine tropical crops, includ- 
ing sugar-cane, hemp and pineapples, 
are grown on t‘states owned and 
dev('l()i)ed by Portuguese and British 
trading companies. In addition to these 
products, beeswax is imported by us. 

Empire tobacco comes almost ex- 
^ lusively from the two colonics, 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
where there are great possibilities for 
future development. 


Through Northern Rhodesia 

In the heart of the tropical forest of 
Northern Rhodesia, near the Belgian 
Congo frontier, is one of tlic richest 
mining areas in the woild. Special 
railways have been built for htmdreds 
of miles through dense jungle to get 
the copper and cobalt to the roast 
About a quarter of all the copper 
produced m the world is u^ed hy the 
electrical industry, mainly as win*. 

When another metal is alloyed with 
copper, it is hardened. Bronze used in 
ancient times for knives, axes and 
ornaments, is copper alloyed with tin. 
Brass, a copper-zinc alloy, is much 
needed in war-time for shell and 
cartridge cases, but it also has numerous 
peace-time uses. Look around you 
and see what a variety of articles are 



NcaiU .'5,000 uoik(iN arc oinployod Vt*ar to deal with tlu* co'< 3 t inid-^uiniiu r ^diiKMi run 

Nt'ls, tiaps, and Iroll-hnrs supply a nth har\cst to tlit" scort^ 01 inoio West Const t.miunts I he 
pit lure shows seme net hsherrnen loading their catch into scows which vmII take it to the laniienes. 
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The salmon fisheries of Alaska and british Columbia are far more valuable to ( anadian trade than 
even the great cod fisheries of the C^rand Bank Kine fish such as these are caught, cleaned, cut, 
tinned, and cooked and sent to Britain and all parts of the world 


made of brass. Most brass and copper 
ware is made m the “ Black ("ourilry," 
around Birmingham, and it eventually 
finds its way all over the world 

Southern Rhodesia, too, is very rich 
in minerals, those we buy m Britain 
include asbestos, chrome and zinc ores. 
Asbestos has two remarkable properties. 
Firstly, it splits up extremely easily 
into fibres, which can be spun and 
woven into cloth. Secondly, it will 
not burn, melt, allow electricity to pass 
through it, and is not affected by 
chemicals. Naturally, this useful 
mineral is employed here in safety 
curtains, firemen's clothes, brake 
linings, cable covering, gas fires, acid 
filters, roofing tiles and flat and 
corrugated sheets for building. 

Modern steel goods, from bicycles to 


furniture, have a chionnum-plated 
finish. Most chromium is, however, 
alloyed witli steel for special purposes 
such as stainless cutlery, and parts of 
cars, railway carriages, am raft and 
bridges. You can see then, that these 
Rhodesian ores arc of vital importance 
to a large number of our industries, for 
without them we would have few 
manufactured goods for export. 

Union of South Africa 

Sparkling wines, goldeii oranges, 
luscious peaches, sun-dried sultanas, 
juicy pineapples, are some of the 
delicious things which come to us from 
this sunny Dominion. This, too, is a 
land rich in gold, platinum, diamonds 
and many other minerals. 

Nearly all the gold, mined a mile 
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beneath the streets of Johannesburg, washed rough diamonds, which look 
m the Rand, is used as the real wealth hke pieces of glass until they are 
behind the paper and baser metal skilfully cut and polished. Those 
currencies of most countries, but a unsuitable for jewellery are of great 
number of other uses include jewelleiy, value in many British industries as 
pen-nibs and dental fillings. From parts of cutting tools. The ostrich 
the Transvaal also comes platinum, feather, as a feminine adornment, 
another precious metal used in jewel- enjoys spells of populaiity. Farms on 
lery, and employed in electrical and the South African Karroos supply the 
laboratoiy apparatus. world with this commodity Quantity, 

Asbestos, chrome-ore, mangantse not quality, is the aim of the Native 
and mica are additional minerals we cattle farmer on the Veldt. Hence 
receive from South Africa theie is always a large number of 

Are you one of the peopU wliocnjoy hides and skins a\ailable for export 
gazing into a jewt llei s shop window at Millions of sheep, too, arc reared on 
the glittering gems ? Many of the the plateau, often by Boers and other 
diamonds you see there must have white settleis. Wool is thiT*efore an- 
come fioin South Africa. Near Kim- other valuable export to the ITnited 
bcrlcy, and also in Pretoria, a blue Kingdom. Cape Town is the outlet 
clay IS quarried From the clay are for most of the products of the Union, 



Satumai Film Bfufd 


NEWSPRINT FROM CANADA 

Canada's vast forests help to satisfy the tJ einendous world demand for papei for oui d iilv newspapers 
Thispictuie shows rolls of paper awaiting shipment from the docks on Powell River British Cohiinbia 
Canadian timber also su})plics cellulose for silk substitutes, and for motor car bodies and wheels 
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IHV PRODUCI 01 CANADIAN PRAIRILS 


randda is the tliird larj^est wlual plowing nation, and Inr most 
prodiictivt wheat anas an the Ihaiiu JhoMiicis ot Manitoba 
Saskatcht wan aiul Albtita I h( i noiinous haiM st pio\ nits gram 
and flour for export Jhc putuie shows a workti at a Montital 
flour mill tiundling five gH lb bags of lloui to tht shipping room 

lor export 


and has ekvatois especially built foi 
loading the locally grown wheat Hcic, 
in th( shadow of Table Mountain, 
ships aic constantly arriving from 
Britain with cargoes of mining 
machinery, cars, locomotives and cotton 
and woollen goods. 

Fireworks and signal lights owe their 
crimson flame to lithium chloride. 
Lithium is one of the very few products 
of the dry barren mandated territory 
of South-West Africa. 

Radium, used in the treatment of 
cancer, comes from the Katanga region 
in the Belgian Congo at the source 
of the Congo. This is one of the few 
regions in the world where radium- 


bearing rocks are to be 
found. Hcie, also, are 
mined copper and 
cobalt which we buy, 
although most of the 
trade of this land is 
with the mother 
country, Belgium. 

On the Gold Coast 

Chocolates aie a 
fairly recent invention. 
Until large-scale 
plantations were 
established on the Gold 
Coast, British West 
Africa, cocoa remained 
an expensive beverage. 
This colony now pro- 
duces more than any 
other country in the 
world, the bulk of it 
being sent to cocoa and 
chocolate factoius at 
Bournville (Birming- 
ham), York and Bristol 
Africans use palm oil 
instead of b'u 1 1 e i 
I he fruit of the oil- 
palm resemble*- small 
j)lums The outside is 
fleshy and yields palm- 
oil , inside is a hard 
nut, the kernel of 
which, when crushed, gives palm-kernel 
oil. Marganne and soap are made in 
England horn these oils. 

Coconut palms, from which come 
copra and coir, also thrive in these 
tropical coastlands, while from Kano, 
an ancient walled city in northern 
Nigeria, come groundnuts grown 
locally by negro farmers. Hides and 
skins from their animals, and tin 
from the nearby mines, are also 
sent by rail to Lagos, the chief port. 
Ships bound for Britain pick up 
cargoes of manganese from the 
Gold Coast and iron-ore from Sierra 
Leone. 

In West Africa we have a ready 
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market for bicycles, sewing machines, 
gramophones and cheap cotton cloth. 

Although France receives most of the 
products of her colonies in French 
West Afiica, we trade with the French 
Cameroons for titanium ore (rutile), 
used in dentistry to give a natural 
colour to false teeth. 

Canada and Newfoundland 

Wide open spaces — unlimited re- 
sources — comparatively few inhabi- 
tants I All this adds up to the fact 
that Canada has a large surplus of food 
and raw materials. Without the wheat 
from the Canadian 
Prairies, bread, 
cake, biscuits and 
breakfast cereals 
would almost dis- 
appear ^rom our 
tables. Bacon, 
butter and eggs, 
too, come from the 
dairy farms of the 
St. Lawrence low- 
lands, while 
thousands of boxes 
of apples are 
shipped to us from 
Nova Scotia in the 
east and British 
Columbia in the 
west. The latter 
State also provides 
us with nearly all 
the tinned salmon 
to be seen in our 
shops. 

You can read in 
the section on 
Canada, of the vast 
forests stretching 
from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and 
of all that happens 
to the timber before 
it reaches this 
country. The 
demand for the raw 
material for news- 
print has become 
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tremendous. Cellulose made from 
timber is being used in the manufac- 
ture of substitutes for silk, cotton, 
wool, metals, motor car bodies and 
wheels, (ioods and food that were 
unwrapped a few years ago are now 
calling for forests of timber. 

Red fox, silver fox, musk-rat, 
beaver, ermine and mink, are some of 
the animals living in these forests. 
The furs of these animals are made 
into costly coats and capes. 

The rocks underlying the forest belt 
of the Dominion are some of the oldest 
in the world, and contain rich mineral 



POWDtRtD MILK IN THE MAKING 


Fveryoiie is familKoi with the cans of poudenil niijk whitli the giocer 
can provide to supplement what the milkman bungs More often than 
not these cans wrill bear the name of an American him and the pictuie 
shows a snpei heated tank 111 an Idaho, U b A , lactoiy where the milk 
IS dried by the < iiculation of heated an. 
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SCARRING PINt IRtLS FOR TURFtNIINE 

Tl' United States supplies us with much 
tuj/eutine for our paint and varnish factories 
Here we see pine trees being scarred so that the 
turpentine can collect in the iron gutters shown 
in the picture 

deposits. The asbestos mine at Thct- 
ford, Quebec, the lead-zinc mine at 
Sullivan, British Columbia, and the 
nickel mine at Sudbury, Ontario, are 
the largest of their kinds in the world, 
and each sends a large proportion of 
its output to Britain. The uses to 
which asbestos and zinc can be put 
have been mentioned elsewhere ; lead 
IS needed in this country for accumu- 
lator plates, cable covering, paint and 
plumbing, while nickel is important for 
strengthening steel, the heating coils 
of electric radiators and toasters, 
machine tools, nickel plating and other 
purposes. 

Mica quarried loo miles from Ottawa 
is capable of withstanding tcinpcra- 
tuics of 1,000 degrees Centigrade, and 
is therefore invaluable for furnace and 
oven windows. Copper, cobalt, 
cerium, platinum and talc, likewise 
occur in this region. Cadmium and 


selenium are valuable by-products when 
zinc and copper ores are smt'Ited. 
Silver is hardened by the addition of 
cadmium, and is tluai known as 
Sterling Silver. 

Only about 300 tons of selenium are 
used throughout the world every year, 
but it has a very large number of 
fascinating applications. When a race- 
horse, or a burglar, intercepts a beam 
of light shining on a selenium cell, the 
effect is immediately legistered elec- 
trically. It is used in television, 
cinematography, and the di'Vict'S wliere- 
by street lamps, buoys, electric signs, 
etc., are automatically switched on at 
dusk and off at dawn We gel oiu* 
metal from Canada whicli is not mined 
there I Bauxite from British Guiana 
is refined near hydio < leetiu power 
stations along the St. l.awreiu'e, and 
comes to us in the foiiii of ahiniiniuin. 
In ord(T that our potliiy and glass 
industries may continue to supply the 
world with their much demanded jao- 
ducts, we must iiiipoit quantities of 
feldspar from Canada foi glazing. 

The industrial cities of the Doniinion 
supply hei with soiia* manuf^icturc^d 
goods, but more come across the border 
from the U.S.A. We only provide* 
about 15 per cent, ol ('anada’s iinpoits, 
and of this, woollen, cotton and arti- 
ficial silk goods, spirits and tea, are 
the chief items. 

A four-page newspaper with a eiicu- 
lation of a million uses in oiu* week, 
pulp from four thousand tret's ! Every 
day, huge rolls of newsprint troin 
Newfoundland can be seen entering 
newspaper offices in Fleet Street. This 
is by far our largest import from this, 
our first colony, but next in importance 
comes fish, F'ish to a Newfoundlander 
means cod, caught in their thousands 
in the shallow waters of the Grand 
Bank. The Catholic countries of Europe 
buy most of this, while we pn'ier salmon 
from Newfoundland s streams and from 
British Columbia. Ships bringing these 
commodities and small amounts of iron- 
ore and zinc concentrates across the 



OTTR 1 R ADh WI 

Atldiitic Occdii, return from our shorts 
laden with the products of our factories 

United States of America 

The United States is oiu of the most 
])ioducti\( countries in the world 
Slie grows tlirce-quartt rs of the mai/t. 
hall the cotton and a fifth of the wheat 
of the world, and slie pioduces over 
lialf tlu worlds petroleum, and more 
than a thud of the world*s coal and 
non oic AiTuiican commoditus stand 
high on oiii list of imports 

loodstuffs form an important part 
ol th<se ini])or1s Wheat comes from 
tlu Piairus adjoining Canada and 
inn'll l)t earned hundicds of links by 
I ill to tlie AtlantK coast ports ( argoc s 
<;1 giajH fruit are bunight from lt\as 
Hid 1 lorida while canned and clued 
till t , ^itrially pearlies, pnines and 
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raisins, aie brought fiom C ilifornia, 
via the Panama Canal I he towns of 
the Middle Wkst specialise in th 
canning of pork and bee f, and in th»^ 
pioduction of by-products such as 1 ir i 
On the rich, black soiU of some ol 
the southern States, whcic tlu climate 
is warm and moist, cotton is grown 
Negroes, descended fiom sla\ts work 
on the plantations, planting, weeding 
and picking the cotton which is ni 
to a (iiimcry wlu re tlu seed is u parate d 
fiom the fibies llu* white liufly hbies 
are packed in 500 lb bales, m my of 
winch arc sent to I ive ipool, Mjiu la ^tei 
and Cdasgow , fur disti ibiitioii to tla 
Biitish cotton mills Oil evtiacbd 
Irom the scLcls is used iuv frving fidi 
and chips, wink the n sidiu is mack 
into cattle cake, both of which are 
needed in Britain 



JAMAICAN TOBACCO 

JaniaUiiii cigais inal thosi of H iv iiit. for tht 11 cxiflbnet ami wi hut s<cn mam inon of tlum in 
Biitaiii i»inu our shoitegt ot doll us made it diliicult for u>. to obtain Uu lUvaui \aiut\ Htn we 
St t a tiUd oi tobacco growing iinrttr chcestdoth which has a iiullowing t tlect 
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Tobacco smoking is said to have been 
introduced into Britain by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. To-day, millions of pounds are 
spent annually on this '' fragrant weed." 
Most British cigarette smokers prefer the 
Virginian variety, grown on plantations 
in Kentucky and neighbouring States. 

Rare Minerals from America 

Although America is extremely rich 
in nearly all varieties of minerals, only 
small quantities are available for ex- 
port, as the major part of her output 
is required for her own factoiies. 
However, some rare minerals are only 
obtainable from the U.S.A., and these 
include a natural asphalt which is 
resistant to chemical action and hence 
invaluable for acid-resisting flooring, 
battery boxes and cable covering ; 
carbon black used in the rubber 
industry, and for typing ink ; and 
Pike's Peak clay, essential for refining 
cod liver oil. 

Molybdenum, for X-ray tubes and 
wiieless apparatus, etc., gallium, for 
vapour arc lamps, indium, for the 
bearings of aero and car engines, and 
potassium for medicinal purposes are 
imjx)rtant in our industries. We also 
rely on small imports from the U.S.A. 
of the following minerals, the uses of 
which have been explained in fore- 
going sections : diatomite, borax, mica, 
magnesium, mercury, copper, lithium, 
selenium, sulphur, talc and tuQgsten. 

Our very important ship-building 
industry must have large quantities of 
pine tar and pine pitch for the caulking 
of vessels, and the manufacture of 
cordage and oakum. America is one 
of our main sources of supply. The 
extensive pine forests of Florida and 
Georgia also provide us with thousands 
of barrels of turpentine, needed in our 
paint and varnish factories. 

The United States at present pro- 
duces more oil than any other country 
of the world. Crude oil, as it comes 
from the ground, is of little use until it 
has been refined. From the American 
oil ivfnud in Britain, we obtain petrol, 


paraffin, lubricating oil, anaesthetics, 
vaseline, petroleum coke used in metal- 
lurgy, battery carbons and arc-light 
pencils, and tar from which comes a 
huge variety of aniline dyes. 

Hollywood, the home of American 
films, is responsible for bringing millions 
of dollars into the United States from 
all over the world. These films have 
enjoyed a great popularity in Britain, 
but arc now being increasingly chal- 
lenged by those produced in our own 
studios. British films are now being 
exported to America. 

The value of our exports to the 
U.S.A. is considerably less than that of 
our imports from that country. They 
include spirits, especially whisky, tin 
for the canning industry, fine quality 
linen, woollen and cotton goods, small 
quantities of chemicals, dnig'^ and dy(‘s. 

Central America and the West Indies 

Mexico sends us mercury, lead and 
antimony, from the mountains of the 
interior, and brush fibre, and sisal from 
Yucatan. In exchange for them we 
ship industrial machinery, cotton 'goods, 
varnishes and paints. 

'Our trade with each of the seven 
tiny countries between Mexico and 
South America, which together are 
only twice the size of the British Isles, 
is mainly confined to timber and tree 
products. Most homes contain at least 
one article of furniture made of 
mahogany. This is one of the hard- 
woods we import from British Hon- 
duras. From the forested lowlands, 
around the Caribbean Sea, come 
bananas and chicle. The latter is a 
yellowish-white sticky juice, collected 
similarly to raw rubber and is the main 
ingredient of chewing-gum. 

Costa Rica sends us small amounts 
of coffee, grown on the volcanic soils 
of the plateau. 

Once again it is our maiUifactured 
goods, such as textiles, which enable us 
to pay fot these products. 

Greater Antilles. The climate and 
soils of Cuba are specially favourable 




THE WORLD’S LARGEST COPPER MINE 


Mmduile 


This pii tiirc was taken at Chuqmcamata, Chile, about loo miles north-east of Antofagasta Though 
it IS tailed a mine, there are no underground workings. The topper-ore is obtained by blasting the 
fate of the mountain, as the pittuie shoves. Lvery day, trains take over 40,000 tons of oie to the 

nearby crushers. 


to the large-scale cultivation of sugar 
cane. Molasses obtained from the 
cane is a source of industrial alcohol, 
needed for the production of methy- 
lated spirits, plastics, dy(‘S, drugs, 
perfiimcb and cosmt^tics. In Jamaica, 
rum is distilled fiom the cane juice. 

Havana, the capital of (^uba, has 
given its name to high quality cigar 
tobacco, grown in this island and neigh- 
bouring ones. These tropical islands 
also produce much fruit. Ships 
equipped with special refrigerators 
bring bananas by the million to the 
docks at Avonmouth from the planta- 
tions of Jamaica. We also enjoy 
Jamaican grapefruit and oranges. The 
latter can be recognised in the shops by 
their rather yellowish skins. Consider- 
able quantities of honey are sent to 
us from this British possession, while 
her Blue Mountain coffee commands a 
high price in the British market. 


Lesser Antilles, Sea Island, the 
finest variety of cotton in the woild, 
is grown in these small i.slaiuls, which 
foim the eastern boundary of the 
Caribbean Sea. Barbados sugar is so 
called, from the island in which the 
cane is grown. We receive the bulk 
of these products, together with nut- 
megs from Grenada. Dominica ha^^ 
many British-owned lime plantations, 
in fact, she is the world's chief pro- 
ducer of limes and lime-juice. 

The best-known product of Trinidad 
is natural asphalt from the famous 
Pitch Lake. This unique natural 
wonder only covers one hundred acres, 
but as the pitch is dug out, the holes 
fill up again from below. At the 
present rate of consumption, it is 
estimated that it will last for four 
hundred years. 

Oilfields near the Pitch Lake produce 
the British Commonwealth's main 
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supply of petroleum One further item 
of export from these islands is cocoa, 
which IS increasing in importance, as it 
replaces bananas on plantations ravaged 
by disease 

Sponges, turtles and tortoises (impor- 
tant for their shells), abound in the 
warm waters of the coral islands known 

the Bahamas, and are expoitcd to us 

Through South America 

Of th( thicc Guianas, British Guiana 
is the ridii st, mainly on account of the 
d( posits of bauxite found there Sf e is 
the sole British Commonwealth terri- 
tory in the South American Continent, 
and most of her trade is with Britain 
Much of the brown -.iigar to be bought 
at our grocer’s is called Demerara, after 
the river valley of that name in which 


it is cultivated Molasses from the 
sugar cane is also taken by Britain. 

One of the more important products 
of the dense equatorial forests of the 
Guianas is balata, a rubbcr-like gum 
used to make belts for machinery and 
as a substitute for gutta percha 
From the forests come hardwoods, one 
of tlu more valuable being greenheart, 
which, because it contains an oil 
disliked bv niaiine woims, is extdi- 
sively use d in ship builclmg \V( supply 
(lUiana with machinery for mining 
bauxite and ulining sugai, and other 
manufactuied goods which her pe^oph 
require 

Brazil has a ( on skU I a bit tiad< with 
this country, sending us a wide range of 
products Some of these liave assumed 
an increasing importance 111 n cent years 



7 \ I 


HUSKING TRINIDAD COCOA PODS 

I dst( ni 1 mud id riiudi tlie sanu < limiti ib llic (xold l uibt id Wcbt Afiica ind is a iich cocoa 
growing n ion Hiir vm sci woi kcis husking cocoa pods 1 he \n ms thus olit iini d ite illow( d to 
icrmcnt and au dried before bring bagged for sale 




/ \ 4 

Su^Tdi, mul 1*.S6S. cind Lutton art llu chirf txpoils of Barbados Ibis putiiu; sI.onns an o\ uaqKon 
taking ram to llie faciors toi t rushing This squeezes out llie rub juice which will bt boih<l in 
anothti jMil of tlu ia(toi> to obtain the sugar Though lUrbados sugii is important our of the 
I ug(st sugar plantations in the rommoiiwt alth is on the island of rnnidad 
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Australian Xnrs & Infurmatvsn liurrau. 

PREPARING AUSTRALIAN CHEESE 


Australia is a great producer of dairy and agi icultiiral products. The dairy herds of New South Wales 
and Queensland provide the raw materials for cheese factories like the one you see in tliis picture. 
The picture shows cheeses being prepared for blending in the maturing room of the factory. 


especially cotton, sugar and beef. Large 
numbers of cattle are reared on the 
grasslands of the plateau, and Brazil 
rivals Argentina in supplying us with 
chilled and canned beef. Hides, hair, 
especially that from the tails of the 
cattle, which is curled and used in 
mattresses, and other valuable by- 
products are shipped to England. 
Brazil is the chief producer of quartz, 
over half her output coming to Great 
Britain. 

Quartz, or rock crystal, is used in 
cheap jewellery, for making optical 
glass and parts of radio and telephone 
instruments. This country, the largest 
in South America, is our main source 
of cotton Enters, employed in making 
paper, plastics, bedding, surgical dress- 
ings and rayon, and cotton waste, 
mainly used for furnishing fabrics and 
towels. Shoe polish and floor polish. 


found in every home here, contain 
vegetable waxes, probably originating 
in Brazil. These waxes are derived 
from the protective coating on the 
leaves of certain palm trees. In order 
to make paints and varnishes dry 
quickly, a special oil is used, which 
comes from the Oiticica tree of Brazil. 

Brush fibres, ramie, derris root and 
pyrethrum flowers are additional 
Brazilian exports. Her once important 
output of rubber has declined, and 
although she is the world's largest 
producer of coffee, we buy ; but very 
little. Once again our manufactured 
goods contribute to the balance of 
trade between the two countries. 

You have read that we imj)ort thou- 
sands of hides from other countries 
which are made into leather in our 
tanneries. At one time all the tannic 
acid used in this process came from 
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British oak trees, but now we import 
a large proportion of tannin from 
Paraguay. It is derived from the very 
hard and heavy wood of the quebracho 
tree, growing in the forests of the Gran 
Chaco, and enables leather to be 
tanned more quickly and cheaply than 
by any other means. 

Fray Bentos and Paysaiidu are two 
towns in Uruguay which have given 
their names to two products popular 
here, namely, corned beef and ox- 
tongue. Besides 
cattle, the grass- 
lands of Uruguay 
are ideally suited 
to the rearing of 
sheep, some of the 
wool from which is 
shipped to London. 

The grasslands, 
or Pampas, of 
Uruguay extend 
into the Argentine, 
where they are 
used for similar 
purposes. Large 
droves of sheep 
and cattle are 
slaughtcre;d and 
prepared for export 
in the frigorificos 
of the Plate River 
estuary. As in 
Uruguay, wool and 
other numerous by- 
prod acts of the 
animal industry 
are important as 
articles of trade. 

We also buy 
wheat and some 
cotton, which grow 
in the more fertile 
parts of the 
country. 

These vital im- 
ports of food and 
raw materials from 
Argentina are 
again paid for by 
the machinery and 
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other manufactured goods we send 
to her. 

The Copper Mines of Chile 

In the Atacama desert of Northern 
Chile arc found the world’s chief 
deposits of nitrates. Farmers in our 
own country use large amounts as a fer- 
tiliser. High in the Andes of this part 
of Chile is the world's largest copper 
mine, the ore from which is imported 
into Britain. The head ” on a glass 



.Wi’s & lufunualx^m Bureau. 

LOGGING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

Australia is host known, as far as timber is concerned, for such hard 
woods as jarrah and karri. The picture shows a ten-ton blackbutt log 
being towed away in Wauchopc forest on the north coast of New South 
W'ales. Timber production was greatly increased during the war, when 
l>ly woods w'erc urgently needed for building Mosquito aircraft. 
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of beer, and the foam from a fire 
extinguisher, are produced by saponin. 
This substance is obtained from 
quillaia bark, of which Chile is the sole 
supplier. 

The small country of Bolivia, set 
high in the Andes, is very rich in a 
variety of minerals. Of these we 
receive tin, antimony and tungsten. 

The Alpaca is a cousin of our old- 
world camel, but is much smaller and 
lives in Peru on the mountain pastures 
of the Andes. Its hair is soft and silky, 
and is m gieat demand here for making 
the light, hard-wearing cloth known 
as alpaca. 

Ecuador was the first country in 
which Panama hats were made. This 
form of headgear, woven from the 
fibres of the toquilla palm, remains 
one of the chief exports of this country. 
The bark of the cinchona tree, growing 
in the remoti* foiesis of eastern Ecuador 
IS suppli(‘d to us for tht‘ manufacture 
ol quinine, a dnig used to combat 
ina’ »ria and for other medical purposes. 

'ihe exports of Colombia arc f('w, 
but, like her neighbour Ecuador, she 
provides us with quinine. 

Ven(‘ZU(*la is the third largest oil 
producing count ly in the world. Much 
of the oil IS ^ent to be refined at the 
Dutch island of rura<;ao, from which 
it is d(’spatchecl to England, supplying 
a great part of our requirements. 

Aijstra1i<i and New Zealand 

All men, even those in the hottest 
countries, need to wear clothe^, except 
the most primitive peoples. One of 
the most common things of w'hich 
clothes are made is wool. The chief 
w^ool-prodiicing country in the world 
is Australia, which has more than one 
hundred million sheep. For every person 
in Australia there are at least fifteen 
sheep ! Most of these are merino sheep 
which can be bred easily on the rather 
dry pasture on the plain around the 
River Murray and her tributaries. 
The merino's wrinkled skin enables it 
to carry an astonishing amount of 


wool, which is finer and more silky 
than that of sheep of any other kind. 
The fleeces, which may weigh as much 
as 40 lbs., are packed in bales and 
taken to ports such as Geelong and 
Sydney, where they are graded and 
shipped overseas, especially to London, 
which is the world's chief wool market. 
From there it is sent to the woollen 
mills of Yorkshire, or n‘-exported to 
countries on the continent of Europe 

In northern Australia, the settler 
uses the grassland for cattle ranches, 
and this continent ranks after Argen- 
tina and Uruguay as an (exporter of 
beef. Thousands of dairy cattle too 
are reared, especially on the east 
coast lowlands, where the climate is 
moist. More butter, cheese and eggs 
too, arc produced than the Austra- 
lians require, and they sell their quite 
considerable surplus to tlu' mother 
country. 

Lands noted for slieep aie also 
suited to the cultivMtiou of wlKvit 
Combined haivesters w’orking on the 
plains of this Dominion, cut and thre-sh 
the grain and put it into sacks ready 
for sale in Britain. 

As in South Africa, the Austialian 
seasons are the reverse of ours, and 
this gives her fruit production a 
splendid chance in our markets. EYuit 
such as apples wnll keep a sufficiently 
long time to be sold fresh in England, 
but soft fruits such as peaches and 
plums are best canned, or made into 
jam, or even dried. Australian grapes 
arc not only dried to make sultanas, 
raisins and currants, but are also made 
into wines. All these things arc con- 
sumed daily by the people of our 
islands. 

Australia has very little forest-land. 
In the south-west tip are found forests 
of hardwoods such as jarrah apd karri. 
These woods arc tough, heavy and 
resistant to weather and boring crea- 
tures, and so are extremely useful 
here for paving blocks, wharves and 
railway sleepers. From the wattle, 
another Australian tree, valuable tannin 




I u ft U If \ li tn it i f if lu 

FRO/tN MEAT FROM AlISFRAllA 


\i\ trilii 'I h( ( f Tittle are to b( found chicll\ in ()u(tnslind flu pictiin shows ( inasis be in^ 
ffo/ni bv ihi n( w \iistr ili in ^mof on ( hnin s^ st( m uhu 1) fru /f tin ( m isi s ]imll\ siv.sinni 
pout r irul sp K • ind k ( ) uni d I ) bi tlu onl\ oiu ol its km i ni tlu woilo 


nl)tain((l, wliili' otlitr tiofs yit Id 
n 111 r>(dl» tlu St itdiis an inipoitdl 
into Faitain 

Many ol tlu ( ailj s( Uli rs in Australi.i 
\\(nt llui<‘ < knit; I'old Ikr outjuit 
of tills |)i( Clous nu tal is now cpiite 
small blit slu {uodiucs a yarut}^ of 
otlui nu t.ils, III I d( (1 man\ of oui 
inaniilactun IS Huso inrhidc' load, 
tin, 7 inc, cadmium, tit.imum and tuiit; 
ston , tlio uses to wliiih each is ]uit 
have b( ( II discnbcd tlsevheie 

Aiisliaha is kirf^ely a jnodudr of 
pastoral and agricultural jirodiicts 
Altliough tho number of her industrial 
(iitcrpiisis is inc'icMsing, she must still 
buy a considciable c]uantity of tac tory- 
made gcjods iioin abic^iad Most of these 
she gets from us 

lv\o important inventions, namely, 
the steamship and the refrigerator, 
enabled New Zi tdand to climb rapidly 
to its present rank as one of the world s 


outstanding pa'-toral countius No 
oru thought of sending mutton to 
Jhitam 111 slow sailing siups that took 
thn I months to do tlu ]ouin(\ ’ Now 
loi c.icli of tlu one and a hall milhoTi 
p< o})l( m N( w /i cd iiid, tlu n an tdniost 
twi nt\ slu ( p and more than two rattk 
It is tlu n ion not suiprismg to tiiul 
that animd produets of all kinds 
aceount for rnon thin mm tinths of 
the islands’ e\poits m Ihitain 

are her bi st ciistomir, ]kntKulail\ foi 
meat and dairv pioduci 

I he character of tlu eoiintiv is so 
varied that m one part one brn d o{ 
shc'ep, such as the merino (tor wool) 
dofs Will, in others, anotlu i bicid, 
such as the Soutluiown (lor mutton) 
does best the (ciuicdile, origin div 
exedved m New 7 i aland, is a dual pm- 
pcase slid ]) piodiicing wool and mutton 
New" Zealand docs not ('xpiiuiue 
disastrous droughts hki Au*-ti dia and 
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Uruguay, and the wetter North Island 
has about four-fifths of the cattle. 
Many of these are dairy cows, from 
whose milk, butter and cheese are 
made. Inspectors, employed by the 
government of New Zealand, mark 
" Canterbury Lamb ” and dairy pro- 
duce with the national emblem, a fern 
frond, as a guarantee of their purity. 
Look out for this sign on the things 
you buy in the shops. You may even 
see it on a jar of honey or a box of 
apples. 

Other than animal products, an 
export of New Zealand much in 
demand for varnish making is kauri 
gum. This is a fossilised resin of 
former forests, dug up out of the ground 
in the Auckland peninsula. 

Ready-made clothes, cotton and 
woollen cloth, cigarettes, boots and 
shoes, iron and steel plates and wire 


for fencing are our chief contributions 
to the imports of New Zealand, of 
which we supply about half. 

Britain's trade reaches out to almost 
every country of the world. We 
are utterly dependent on other lands 
for all kinds of foods and for a host 
of minerals and other raw materials, 
needed to make the things we use each 
day and the manufactures we sell 
abroad. All these imports, it must be 
remembered, have to be paid for, 
almost entirely by money earned by 
our exports. We have advanced far 
from the way of life of Robinson 
Crusoe, but unless we maintain and 
increase our flow of exports, we shall 
find ourselves without not only the 
luxuries but the very necessities of 
life : in which case, we shall be far 
worse off than Robinson Crusoe ever 
was. 


If Jlf 




Utgh C ommmujfur /o# Nfw Zealand. 

NEW ZEALAND APPLES FOR BRITAIN 


Next time you visit the greengrocer look at the apple boxes and see if they bear a fern frond mark. 
If they do, the apples will have come from New Zealand, whose national emblem — widely used on the 
Dominion’s produce — is the fern frond. Here we see crated apple's being loaded for shipment to 

Bntain. 


Tfic Hotty 

tliat is now 
a Science 


Learning aLout 
Otlier L ands 
ty Postage Stamps 



1 b} ufurii'>\ j Publt ktn^ 2nU Distriluttitf to Ltl 

THE WATERMARK DETECTOR 


One of philately's troubles is to distinguish if a btamp has a watermark, or whether it was 
printed on un water marked paper Here the ' Watermark Detector" helps this is a small 
black tray on whic h the stamp is placed face downwards Dip a small camel-hair brush into 
benzine, and apply it to the stamp In most cases the watermark will appear clearly Benzine 
is harmless, whether the stamp is used or unused 



STAMP COLLEaiNG 


P OSTA(iE stamps lust came into 
use on Wednesday, May 6th, 1840, 
and the centenary was celebrated 
in this country in 1940 by the issue of 
special stamps beaiing the heads of 
Queen Victoria and King George VI. 
Since 1840 new issues of postage stamps 
have appeared from time to time in all 
civilised countries. Now the total of 
different varieties, as given in some of 
the catalogues, is about 88,000, which 
total would be greatly increased if 
certain varieties of printing, paper, etc., 
were included, and which are considered 
by specialists to be distinct issues. 

The Growth of a Hobby 

Soon after 1850 a few people began 
to make ordered collections of postage 
stamps. The hobby and its followers 


were regarded at first with kindly con- 
tempt. But stamp-collecting has long 
lived down the sneers of outsidcis, and 
is now the prime favourite among col- 
lecting hobbies, indulged in by all 
classes of the community from Royal 
personages and Presidents downwaids 
Its field is the whole civihsed world. 
Every country has its army of col- 
lectors. 

The popularity of stamp-collecting is 
due to several factors. It can be pur- 
sued by people of all ages. It needs 
little space. There is no end to it, for 
new stamps are continually being 
issued. In 1947. more than 2,400 new 
stamps were issued. Of these about 
750 were new Colonial issues As time 
goes on these numbeis will tend to 
increase. It has great possibilities about 
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it, foi t\tn tlje iMinibltst collector rnaj' 
stuTnl)le on a lucky '' hnei ” And, a 
very inipoit<iiit point, money (aiefully 
expendul on it, to say nothing of 
time, IS wtll spent, for a collection 
must of necessity me lease its value, 
it not its actual size, as voars go by 
find olel issues become more and moie 
difficult fo obtain. For there is not 
the least likelihood of stamp-coDe e ting 
t ver going out of favour 

\s soon as tlu \(nmg colli etoi btgins 
to amass stamps, he will no d an aJhiim 
in whieh to arr inge .ind k( t p tlu m 
His hrst album should be of sm ill •^izi 
and simplv airangid It is a ^,ii it 
mist ike to hi gin with an album so large 
th\t years niu^l elapse before it ceases 
to be a desei t of pap r containing oases 
of stamps When the small alburn is 


lillid, it will be tunc to tr«insfer the 
collection to a largi r book. 

Some exports advocate the illus- 
trated album, with engraved faesiimles 
of stamps to guide the plac iiig Otlu 1 s 
are for the unillustiated album If tlie 
first be chosen, it should be oiu* in 
which the illustrations are good of then 
knul Ihc pi Lin .ilbnin will make 
necessary a good illustrated taialo\^iu 
such as anv leading in 111 of stamp 
dealers issues II the album selected 
has spaces on both sides ol tlu leaves 
foi stamps, it is advisabk to interliavi 
it witli shuts ot tisMK pi})tr, to pii 
vent th( stamps on om pagi c itching 
on or rubbing against tliosi on thiit 
opposite Evi n whin oiu suli onlv 
of the leaves is occnpiid, inlirKaving 
is recommended to protect the stamps 



CURIOUS STAMPS 

] VUkltinf, \d (i>( rti ut of Cm iitral lUdcn 11 ) i Cruu of CmxkI Hope \i 

(1ricin|.,ulu ^ I iStjO j inna', ([)i iiited bv tin. Missk iwu s at L \ jlimd iShj 

Si Xitut iss i ‘y Biiiiri iSSs Nit»\f sU ^tanip m (rrtal Hrit un i S70 \d ( tlu 

little p/ ) 7 lint ish Criii 111a iaS2 provisicnalji ( riit^st stamps \\( ri pti foi atid auo'^s witli 

tht word SniCIMIN to pre\eiU fraud) 8 Afghanistan, 1898, 2 abasi 9 Kashmir, 

1878, 2 annai* 



NATIVE RULERS AND PEOPI.ES 




r Marlajjdbcai lyjo n > Mozcinihiqut Co igih j Iniibj niin H H 

finii AbdullUi) | M irlinjqiit ]<>oS i (Cr«.oU) s J i > / ((nuLii Silitt) 

O Ki'^lungarh aiuuis (Mahai ij ili Sanliil Sinj,h) ColIiui i o pu s | M »li u t] ih) 

S Congo ic>’^ 1 7*^ franc (Ubaiigi Min) o Sciiii ili C oxbl i >i i (\\ niian Natm) 

lo Congo i franc (Native Potter) ii Ntw Zealand, igzo, (Miori) ]ohon 

3c (Sultan Ibrahim) 13 USA, 1898, ic (North American Indiaub) 
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SOME OF THE EARLIEST STAMPS 



Jc. Barbados, 1852 id 2 Gnat Britain, 1840, id 3 France, 1849, 20 centimes 4^ Portugal, 
1853. 25 reis 5 India, 1854, ^ annas 0 Newloundlaiid, id 7 China, 1878, % candann 

8 Greece, 1801, i lepton 9 Bolivia, 1866, 5 centavos 10 Argentine Confederation, 1858, 
3 centavos ii Spam, 1850, 6 cuartos 12 Transvaal, iSbej, id 13 Ceylon, 1857, xd 14 St. 

Helena, 1856. 6d. 
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AERONAUTICAL STAMPS— PLt 








ZOOLOGICAL STAMPS 



I Australia, 1 }(/ (The Black Swan of ^tsttrn Aubir-^lia) - Sudan i mil (f amt I tml Postman) 
^ USA,4C (Hunting the Bison) 4 Malay ot (lie,<-r) 5 Bardgua> (lion) (» N 
Rhodesia, I (Giraffe and } Rphants) 7 Lthiopia, S guenhe (Khinocoros) « Ansli dn 0^7 
(Kangaroo) 9 Australia, 3^ (Kookaburra) 10 N /ealanci 6t/ (Kiv%i) 11 Pt ni lot 
(llamas) 12 North Borneo 12c ((. rocoililt ) South Afiita, is ((^nus) I ibena 71c 

(Hippopotamus) 
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against lubbing or being marked by 
the punting ink of illustrations 1 ht 
album should also be well guarded ' 
by the stumps of leaves plentifully 
bound in with the full leaves 

A type of album that has recently 
become very popular is the Single 
Country Loose I eaf Illustrated Album. 
Colltclois who hnd it confusing to 
attempt to build up a collection of all 
lountiKs aie able to concentrate on a 
collection of one 01 a few countries 

Gauge and Hinges 

Another very important item of 
the equipment is a perforation 
with which to tmd out th( numbci ol 
pcrtoiations in a centimetres (about 
I inch) along the edges oi a stamp flu 
ukntity of many varieties of stamps 
can be established exactly only by 


gauge Ihe giuge should be piinbd 
on stiif card, with the various lows 
of round dots corresponding to tlu 
different peiforation nuinbeis ai ranged 
round the edges, lo use the gauge, a 
stamp IS presented to the rows of dots 
111 turn, until one is found which allows 
all the dots to be seen betwetn the 
projections of the pcrloratioii rh( 
number printed ovci tliat row is thi 
perforation numbe r of the stamp 
A supply of hinges lor attaching 
stamps to the album will be luidcd 
a pocket magnif\ing g/asi — pj c fn ablj 
one having two lenses, which can lx 
u^ed singly 01 togetlur will bt mi\ 
useful for the (lose l\ nniii ition ot 
stamps, and a pair ot 1 01 pick 

ing u}> and adjusting delic it( st mijis 
should be addid if jxissibh I lan 
parent envelopes, sold cIk a ply bv 





HOW STAMPS ARt MOUNTrO 

Stamp Mounts are inclispcnbable to the colkctoi Ihc mount is gutimicd on orit sidi 
and should be lokkd bick at the narrow td^c about a depth of J im li 1 side outw irds 

Damp th< foldtd part and attach it to the back of the stan p so thil lli lold is level with tin 
top edgt as shown in illustration iht remainder of the gummed sidt is tlu n damptd ind b\ 
it the stamp ran be affixed to the album leaf As the lold acts as i liingr it tan bt lifted 
up and examined foi watermark, etc , without being reinov cd 



SOME ROyAL PORTRAITS 








% i l ^ 4ii4 M i 



8 



I \l v>» louiKiLuitl, 2 ( Cf(oip[< \ 2 \t w touiullaiicl Ro\ al Vis’ll of Kin^ Cr(.uijj;i \ I iiul 

OiiLcii I li/al)Ltli ^ Nt. \\ toil lull i mi <Juc«.n Mar\ \ \i \vtt)iimllanil nuttn 1 ii/Unili 

tlic MpklliLi) ^5 ( mad i Piiiiliss I liziiiitli (now C)iKLn J li/ibtth ill iiul I>iiki ol 

J diiiliurf^li (> \t w tiMindl md Kiiif, ( ic or^,t VI 7 \<.\vfoiimll tiuI 4c f’l im ( I h/ iIk tli (nou 
i,>UL I n 1 li/abctli IR ^ Ni w /t al ind 2(1 Q)1 iis id lU alt Ji) I'lint t ss I li/abc 1 b t n 1 li/abt ih 1 1 ) 
and Pi iiu T (. h irles «> \t v\ loundl md Pi inn ss 1 liyabeth (Quten Elizabotli II) 10 Vinstralii 

5jd i>ukt and Du< lussof C.louccbler 11 I^e\\ Zealand id (plus, Jd Health) Pniu ess Margai* t 
1 2 Newfoundland, 4c Duke of Windsor 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN STAMPS 



I Oueeii Lhzabcth (the Queen Mother), id Flowers of the Cuirajong in framr^ 2 Centenary 
of S Australia, 3<i 18^6-1936,' Proclamation Tree " m forcijround 


* c- 3 King George VI, 

4 MermoSheepTsd '^pt 7°^^ I^c^thur Centenary 1834-1034 5 Ferdinand von Mueller, 

2id (1825-1896). Botanist (issued 1948) 6 Centenary of Mit<'hells Exploration of Unlral 

Queensland (1846 1946), 2U 7 Koala Bear, 4^ » Lyre Bird is 9 Kangaroo id 10 

limu, 5id 11 Duck-billed inatypus, gd 12 Kookaburra or Laughing Jackass, Od 13. 14 

and 15 Peace Stamps, 1945- 
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THE STAMP GAUGE 

A very necessary portion of a collector's equipment is the " Perforation Gauge," as difference in 
perforation is often the deciding factor in determining to what particular issue a stamp b<*loiigs 
and its value A Gold Coa‘'t id blue has either or 14 perforations in a width of 2 centi 
inetre^s U he method is to ht the ]>erforations of the stamp to the little round dots, as shown in 
the pn turc Upon thi ^ " gauge " gradations from 7 tu loj perforations to 2 centimetres arc shown. 


dealers, allow loose stamps to be 
examined without being touched. 

What to Collect 

It has been assumed, when speaking 
of the choice of an album, that the 
beginner will devote himself to making 
a " general collection of the stamps 
of all countries. This is piobably 
the best course to take, for it will give 
him that general knowledge of stamps 
which will be of great value if, at a 
later date, he should decide to specia- 
lise. Even a specialist should accumu- 
late and keep as good a general collec- 
tion as he can got together, since, after 
having specialised a certain amount in 
one direction, he may change his mind 
and enter another field. 

The beginner should make up his 


mind at the start to keep out of his 
collection all rubbish such as col- 
lectors' stamps," printed to sell to 
collectors and not for genuine postal use. 
Some of these arc very nice to look at, 
and they certainly help to till up space, 
but no self-respecting collector will 
have anything to do with them. 
Let him also beware of the many 
forgeries that are in circulation. Some 
may be discovered easily enough, but 
others are so cleverly done as to take 
in even the expert sometimes. In- 
stead of being thrown away when 
detected, such worthless stamps may 
be assigned to a special book to form 
a kind of " rogues' gallery," which will 
presently acquire an interest of its 
own. 

“ Quality rather than quantity " 


EARLY BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS 










I Nf w f ) Jiidl in I I S( (> u ( Kin^ I < 1 \\ ml V 1 1 win n I i iiu t <»1 VV lU s) In li i i > l , r ip( i 
^ ( in 1(1 i 1 SI S I \I ill I f S(j j ^cl s Sti III s S( It l< nu I ( f Sr s ^ -aI j iiCm i Si 

!(/ 7 (iihiiltiT iSS/^) l(J M ( ip( ()l ( jood H()]>( i S< ^ / (I -»t \iiuinl iSS( \l i Nit 
I SO id II New South W ill s iSlo iz risminii iHyo it/ jj SiTuth \ustrilii i lo 

( / J4 New Zealand 1862, zd 





HISTORICAL AND COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 
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T \n It ill 1 / S\ liu s lii I 1 I ) ( It il 1 I il iin 1 / ( nnlisli I ni])iu I vliil it 1 n) (lull 

4 flilthl in XiiiMKinC | Indii At (NtwDtlhi) , ^aiiMdiino ^ (J vl il it n 

( I ir< / (Sliimion 7 ( iii ul i 4 (( mifi di i itiun \nnivti*>ai\ S Suit ci 

Innd y^i (IVact Tssik) 9 jipin 10 st n (C louii Fnim loni) lo japt-ii 4 son (Inipiinl ^iht r 
Woildin^) IT Aiistraln \H (1 dili inu nt Tfonsc it ( inbfii^t 12 ( osta Rica 2 it (\iiovi 
((ntMur>) ij Xuslr'ilia 1 ( Stiii! (tnt<n'ii\) 14 ^'inidt i (Ot la^\ i C onfc rcnci 
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should be the beginner’s maxim, more difficult it is to come by one 
Stamps collected for the album should that is all it should be. So we may 
be lightly post-marked, unfaded, clean, lay down this general rule : if your 
free from stains, and creases, and pro- specimen is not a good one, replace it 
perly centred — that is, with the design by a better when the chance offers, 
not cut into by the perforations, for the value of a collection depends 
Stamps supposed to be unperforated very largely on the condition of the 
should have a good margin all round, stamps it contains. 

Unscrupulous persons are not above Unused stamps are in most cases 
converting perforated stamps into im- more valuable than used. But they 
perforate by trimming off the perfora- cost a good deal more. As time goes 
tion teeth neatly with scissors l Per- along, used stamps (with certain excep- 
foration teeth should be perfect all tions) should be replaced wherever 
round. possible by unused. 

Of course, the rarer a stamp is, the There are to a certain extent “ fash- 
ions " in stamps, as in 

'f — ' other forms of collection. 

At the time of writing 
the following stamps 
are specially in 
favour : Colonial issues 
such as those in celebra- 
tion of the Silver Jubilee 
of King George V and 
Queen Mary; all King 
George VI issues of 
Australia, New Zealand, 
South Afrioa and 
Canada; Egypt, West 
Indies, Germany, 
Danzig, S 2 iar, Holland, 
U.S.A,, Switzerland, 
Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and France. 

There is also a great 
demand for Air Mail 
Stamps of all kinds, as 
representing the newest 
method of mail trans- 
port. Such stamps 
would be a particularly 
interesting subject for 
specialising, and offer 
good chances of getting 
together k really 
valuable collection. 



ALWAYS USF TWEEZERS 

Many stamps an iiunccl by can less han(lliii}( Any soiling 
retlutts their valut in<l spoils their apptarame, and m tin else 
of unused sjxtinuns (sp«(iall> so ( onst (pit ntl> a pair o{ 
tuLfzers should In used foi handling stamps (olleetcrs 
adopting this device cjuickly beronit txpoit at employing 
them and haidly ever use their lingers, with the result that 
the good Londition ol their stamps is preserved 


How to Collect 

Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred collectors have 
to stait their collections 
with stamps bought in 


PICTORIAL STAMPS 



I. S. Rhodesia, id. (V'^ictoria Falls), i. Japan, i sen (Fuji Mountain), 3. Fapua, (*' Lake- 
toi "). Canada. i.ie. ((Quebec). 5. China, i jc. (laibouri-r). (». Fibcuia. $i (Sleain<*r and Coast 
with Surf). 7. France, 10 francs (Port ot Uochelle). 8, Fj^ypt, iin. (ISoalsoii Nile), o. Mont- 
scirat, \\d. (View of Island). 10. Barbados, id. (“ The Olive Blossom "). 11. Karotonf*a, 

(The Harbour). \i. Iraq, 3 annas (Rums of Ctcsiphon). i p U.S.A., 1803, ic. (Landinfi: of 
Columbus). 14. U.S.A., 1920, ic. (The Mayflower). 15. Jamaica, 1900, \d. (Llandovery Falls). 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STAMPS 



I ( (j'll I Kh 1 V - V^iiiguiy u#- 1 I pi^o \ C yj lus ijpiastitsi | Mf'cicr 

I U7 J in mid iSc)j !(. <> I )ominu an Republic (and Haiti) i‘^oo ic 7 ISfwZtalmd 

T \d ^ f an Lcla 2c fniitish J mpiro) lire 1122 10 C an ula I9*.7 i*.c 

11 AJcmco 1926 lor (N and C and S America) 12 i stoma 1923 100 marks 
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STAMPS OF NEW ZEALAND 



I Ih I )Un W 1 kiilfi uul 1 Inhp I uii i ^ I list C h ji 1 Um Im I , < i ni 

vvt U Ol ^ 1 \ii i>i I 11 son I lul 1 , I iu\nsil\ «>t < )i i > < / < Ki I II I K il j 1 

7 Monnl im Sk m 1 \ »W I n il ir i 1 i/ ml S'? > i iti li s/ t 1\U \1 ith son W 

]i Kjmi i/ 12 Mount I f^Tiioni ^ ml J4 l\n.c Issin s ( d nt 

4II 








MORE INTERESTING POORIALS 




I Tokelau IslaiiUs, At.ilii i Nyasalaud, \d African Leopard i Tokelau Islands, u/ 
Nukunono 4 I okelau Islands, jd Fakaofo 5 Ncwfoiind’and. 5c Cabot in the A/aZ/Aczi; off 
( ape* Hornivista J047 (y N>asalaMd ijrf lea Lstatc 7 Nyasaland, 8 and g Kyasaland 
10 India, 10 Kb rr N>asaland is Map 12 Norfolk Island Od Mauritius, i2e Repro- 
duction of 1847 stamp (issued 1947) ^4 Hong Kong, $i Clipper and seaplane , issued 1941 
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AIR MAIL STAMPS 



I Dutch Indies, 1932, 1 guildei 2 Siam, 1925 25 attb 3 India, 1929, 2 annas 4 b Africa, 
1928, 5 Estonia, 1924, 45 marks 6 Poland, 192s, 1 grosz 7 Syria, 19^1. 50 piastres 

8 Belgium, 1930 5 francs 9 Australia, 19^1, 10 Bulgaria, 1927, 1 leva 11 Danzig, 

I9i3» 50 marks 12 Germany, 1922, 10 marks 
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packets from dealers. It is wise to 
trade only with good firms, which may 
be relied on not to foist any rubbish on 
to the purchaser. 

The price of a packet increases out 
of proportion to the number of different 
varieties in it. Thus, one of 1,000 
kinds will cost much more than ten 
times the price of a 100-kind packet. 
To avoid duplication, it is better to 
^ave money till a large packet can be 
bought, rather than to buy a series of 
small, cheap packets. 

After some experience with 

general ” packets, the collector may 
proceed to geographical packets, each 


containing so many stamps of one 
continent or country only. There will 
be some duplication of specimens, no 
doubt, but this wall give him the chance 
of replacing imperfect specimens in his 
album, and gathering a stock for 

swopping."' 

The foundations of a collection can 
be laid quickly enough by purchase. 
Then follows the really more interesting 
process of filling up gaps and com- 
pleting series by “ sw^opping dupli- 
cates ; begging from friends ; and, when 
funds permit, occasional purchases 
from approval sheets supplied by 
dealers. 



COUNT RIKS UR SIATKS WHICH NO LONGER ISSUE STAMPS 

1 Bremen, iS6i, 5 s ^T. 2. Modena, 1859, 20 cents. 3. Siciiy, 1859, i ^laino. 4. Hriinswick. 

i8t3, I s.j^r. 5 Nova Scotia, 1803, 5 cents, b. Saxony, 1S03, ^ n.f^r. 7. Parma, 1857, 40 cents, 
a New Biuii.^wick, IlSOo, 3 tiiit.s. o. Shaiigliai, 1807, Oo cash. io. Wivslerri Auslialia, irf. 

II. llcTigfiland, 1875, i pfennig. 12. Lubeck, 18^9, -i schilling. 
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TAJNA ^PIAiiA W POLSCC: 




^ St l\frr« 111 \li«juljn 
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NEWNES' PICTORIAL KNOWLEDGE 



SOME RECENT COMMONWEALTH ISSUES 

I (»old ( udbt 1 1 2 lurkb & C die os Islands, id "j Mdta 2id 4 

Ceylon, 50c 5 \ntigua, i b New /calami, f.)d 7 Ntw /eiland, 

2d (pins id Health) 8 'lokclau Islands, id g limidad, i2( 10 

Noith Hoineo, 20c ir Bahamas, Hd 12 Crianada, id 
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Care of Stamps 

In the past 
stamps were 
treated very 
badly by young 
collectors. 

They were 
soaked in water 
to remove any 
adhering paper, 
with the result 
that many of 
them were 
badly faded in 
the process; 
and stuck into 
albums with 
gum smeared 
liberally over 
their backs. 

The value of 
even rare 
stamps handled 
in this fashion 
was, of course, 
gr -atly reduced. 

To get any 
superfluous 
paper off the 
back of a used 
stamp, lay it 
face upwards on 
wet blotting 
paper, and let it 
remain there till 
the paper comes 
away easily. In 
the case of an 
unused stamp, 
with its original 
gum on it, a 
piece of an 
old hinge is 
detached by 
la}dng the stamp face downwards on 
dry blotting paper and wetting the 
adhering paper with a camel’s-hair 
brush, taking care that the water does 
not touch the gum. 

Stamp-collecting is a hobby which 
has become a science. Its fascination 


lies not only in the pleasure of building 
up a valuable collection, but in the 
increased geographical and histoiical 
knowledge of the lands and peoples of 
the woild which it gives. Stamps, 
indeed, can be new windows on the 
world. 



